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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency , George.  Hoadly,  Governor  of  Ohio’. 

Dear  Sir  : The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  Forty-ninth 
Annual  Report,  together  with  the  other  official  reports  of  the  officers  of 
this  Institution.  It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  say  that  upon  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  past  year,  we  find  much  that  is  encouraging  and  grati- 
fying to  us,  while  some  annoyances  and  perplexities  have  presented 
themselves  to  hinder  and  disturb  success,  yet  they  were  only  temporary, 
and  by  patient  and  earnest  work  have  been  overcome,  and  the  Institution, 
we  believe,  was  never  in  a more  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  than 
at  the  present  time;  and  we  are  especially  gratified  that  the  request  set 
forth  in  our  report  of  last  year  for  the  purchasing  of  a strip  of  ground, 
so  much  needed  by  the  Institution,  and  so  long  delayed  in  acquiring, 
has  been  granted,  and  the  purchase  completed  at  a cost  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  The  necessary  fencing  and  making  of  the  same, 
that  add  so  much  beauty  to  the  former  grounds,  which  is  a substantial 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  Institution,  have  also  been  completed.  We 
would  report  the  sale  of  the  land  lying  east  on  Town  street  reported  by 
us  last  year,  as  not  needed  by  this  Institution. 

This  land  sold  for  $32,600.55,  thereby  benefiting  the  State  at  large 
without  detriment  to  this  Institution.  Our  grateful  acknowledgments 
are  due  to  the  Legislature  for  the  attention  and  consideration  given  by 
their  committee  and  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and 
wisdom  in  making  these  changes  possible.  Also  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  so  that  the  bills  of  the  Institution  against  the  various  counties 
in  the  State  will  have  to  be  promptly  met,  the  neglect  of  which  has 
largely  increased  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  two 
years.  We  most  earnestly  desire  and  urge  that  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature be  called  to  the  very  important  matter  of  the  lighting  the  In- 
stitution properly,  so  very  incomplete  now,  and  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  it  is  far  worse;  the  volume  of  , gas  seems  all  absorbed,  or 
nearly  so,  before  reaching  this  Institution,  so  that  many  times  we  find 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  lamps ; and  we  think  it  almost  im- 
perative that  either  a larger  pipe  be  laid,  or  a gasometer  erected  to  be  filled 
in  day-time  for  use  at  night.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution 
is  all  that  could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances,  for  there 
seems  an  overlooked  defect  in  the  original  construction  of  the  basement, 
which  gives  great  opportunities  for  the  accumulation  of  foul  and  impure 
air;  and  under  the  present  arrangements  more  or  less  of  it  must  of  neces- 
sity find  its  way  to  the  rooms  above  and  the  occupants  suffer  correspond- 
ingly by  inhaling  the  same.  Sufficient  appropriation  should  be  made 
to  properly  repair,  ventilate  and  change  the  air  ducts,  and  to  make  other 
needed  improvements  connected  therewith  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
those  in  the  Institution.  Under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Snyder 
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last  Spring,  it  was  somewhat  renovated,  and  many  of  the  basement 
apartments  whitewashed,  which  was  highly  beneficial,  but  failed  to 
remedy  the  defects.  The  improvements  and  purchases  contemplated  by 
the  appropriations  of  last  year  have  been  successfully  carried  out.  Among 
the  larger  items  of  expense  was  the  purchase  of  a Steinway  artist  grand 
piano  and  several  smaller  pianos  for  use  in  the  various  departments,  as 
by  constant  use  it  requires  frequent  purchases  in  order  that  justice  may 
be  done  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  torn  down,  and 
largely  from  the  debris  has  been  erected  a neat  and  substantial  little 
green  house,  adding  beauty  to  the  grounds  and  pleasure  to  many  in  the 
Institution.  One  more  old  unsightly  building  should  be  removed  and  a 
new  building,  to  be  used  as  an  ice  house,  broom  shop  and  carpenter  shop, 
should  be  erected  in  its  place.  The  roof  of  the  one-story  building  used  as 
a boiler  house  should  be  raised  and  another  sfory  put  on,  to  be  used  for 
laundry  purposes,  as  the  present  one  is  in  the  main  building  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  it  be  removed  therefrom,  leaving  the  present  laundry 
rooms  for  other  purposes.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  these  improvements 
the  same  as  last  year,  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  These  improvements  are 
very  necessary;  hence,  we  renew  the  request.  We  also  renew  the  request 
for  an  appropriation  to  complete  the  paving  of  the  road  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  building  to  Main  street;  we  feel  that  it  is  quite  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  done.  The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  pupils 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  more  room  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  utilize  the  fifth  story,  which  can  not  be  done  without  an  elevator; 
therefore  we  would  urge  the  required  appropriations. 

• The  furniture  in  the  Institution  is  very  meagre  and  insufficient,  con- 
trasting unfavorably  with  that  in  use  in  other  State  Institutions.  There- 
fore, for  the  credit  of  the  Institution  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  we 
should  have  an  appropriation  adequate  to  furnish  the  same  properly.  If 
this  wer^  done,  the  Institution  would  be  fully  equipped  for  a term  of  years, 
which  is  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  pupils.  The  only  expenses 
necessary  would  be  those  required  in  the  care  of  so  large  a building 
and  extensive  grounds.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  by  the  resignation  of 
Superintendent  Snyder,  to  accept  a Professor’s  chair  in  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity, were  compelled  to  select  another  for  that  position  ; and  after  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  claims  of  many  applicants  highly  recom- 
mended and  in  every  way  worthy,  our  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  H.  P.  Fricker, 
of  Ashtabula,  and  we  are  able  and  happy  to  say  that  under  his  wise  and 
judicious  management,  ably  assisted  by  his  excellent  wife  as  matron, 
who  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  place,  that  the  teachers,  officers  and 
employes  all  seem  to  work  in  good  accord.  Harmony  prevails,  and 
each  and  every  one  strives  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Under  the  careful  and  prudent  management  of  our  Steward,  Mr. 
George  M.  Prestler,  the  finaucial  condition  of  the  Institution  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  us.  That  he  has  wisely  and  economically  made  his  pur- 
chases is  well  attested  by  a thorough  examination  of  his  monthly 
vouchers,  and  the  strict  attention  given  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  the  board  in  making  all  purchases,  in  cleaning,  painting,  varnishing, 
and  beautifying  grounds,  merits  our  hearty  approbation.  For  his  de- 
tailed exDense  account,  cost  per  capita,  etc.,  we  refer  you  to  his  official 
report  accompanying  this.  In  contusion  allow  us  to  express  the  hope 
and  desire  that  the  fostering  care  of  our  great  State  will  continue  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  the  growing 
wants  of  this  Institution  be  duly  appreciated  and  many  hearts  made 
glad  and  cry  for  joy  at  the  good  work  done  for  them.  We  most  respectfully 
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recommend,  after  careful  thought  and  consideration,  that  the  following 
sums  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  necessary  wants  of  the  coming  year: 


Current  expenses 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers 

Ordinary  repairs 

Books,  school  apparatus  and  musical  instruments 

Trustees’  expenses 

Furniture,  bedding  and  carpets 

Steam  pipe  and  heating  apparatus 

Painting,  papering  and  varnishing 

Ventilating  building 

Grading  and  improving  grounds 

Elevator  

Carriages  and  harness 

New  buildings 


$45,000  00 
12,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
700  00 

5.000  00 

1.000  00 
2,000  00  • 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 

600  00 

10,000  00 


Respectfully  submitted. 


November  15,  1885. 


D.  L.  Wadsworth, 

E.  T.  Drayton, 
John  S.  Atwood, 
John  H.  Hudson, 

D.  McAlister, 

Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  : 

I respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the  forty-ninth  annual  report 
of  this  Institution. 

The  tabulated  statement  will  inform  you  how  many  pupils  have 
been  enrolled,  the  new  admissions,  the  number  in  actual  attendance 
during  the  fiscal  year,  from  November  15,  1884,  to  November  15,  1885, 
and  how  they  are  at  present  employed : 

Record  of  Last  Term. 

New  pupils  entered:  Males,  32;  Females,  14;  total 46 

Average  attendance 181 

Enrolled:  Males,  128;  Females,  95;  total 223 

Record  of  Fiscal  Year  Ending  November  15. 

New  pupils  entered:  Males,  29;  Females,  11;  total 40 

Average  attendance 188 

Enrolled:  Males,  153;  Females,  107;  total 260 

Record  of  this  Term  to  November  15. 

♦New  pupils  entered:  Males,  14 } Females,  7 ; total 21 

Average  attendance 172 

Enrolled:  Males,  127;  Females,  87;  total 214 

In  attendance  November  15:  Males,  126;  Females,  85;  total 211 

Ages  of  Pupils. 

Agee  of  pupils  enrolled  this  term,  under  twenty -one 165 

“ “ “ over  twenty-one 49 

Average  age  of  males 18.09 

“ “ females 17.57 

Average  age - 17.80 

Nativity  of  Pupils  who  have  Entered  during  the  Fiscal  Year. 

Canada  - 1 

England  2 

France 1 

Germany  1 

Illinois 1 

Indiana 3 

Ireland  1 

Minnesota 1 

Missouri 1 

Ohio 25 

Pennsylvania 2 

West  Virginia 2 


-'One  of  the  new  pupils.  James  MeArdle,  was  in  the  Institution  fora  short  time  ten  years  ago. 
He  had  recently  lost  his  sight  from  a severe  accident,  and  was  unable  to  remain  here  because  of  pain 
in  his  head.  He  is  now  in  the  Institution  on  a new  application— learning  to  make  brooms  and  cane- 
seating of  chairs. 
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Cause  of  Loss  of  Sight  of  those  Entered  during  the  Fiscal  Year. 

Amaurosis  I 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve 3 

Brain  fever 1 

Cataract 1 

Catarrh  1 

Congenital  cases 4 

Corneitis  5 

Glaucoma 1 

Inflammation \. 1 

Injury 5 

Opthalmia,  Phlyctenula ^ 1 

“ Neonatorum  8 

Purulent  Conjunctivitis 1 

Retinitis  pigmentosa 1 

Scarlet  fever 3 

Scrofula 1 

Spinal  inflammation 1 

Symblepharon  1 

Tinea  capitas 1 

Unknown 5 

Of  these  there  is  partial  loss  of  sight 21 

“ nearly  total  loss  of  sight 6 

“ “ total  loss  of  sight 14 


Present  Employment  of  Pupils. 


Algebra 16 

Arithmetic 171 

Chemistry 4 

Civil  polity 13 

English  literature 22 

Flute 2 

Geography 62 

Geometry 11 

Grammar 21 

Gymnastics  90 

History,  general 26 

“ United  States 23 

Kindergarten 27 

Orchestra 21 

Organ 22 

Piano  practice 116 

“ tuning  21 

Point  print 18 

Reading  102 

Rhetoric 23 

Spelling 127 

Thorough  bass 49 

Violin  27 

Vocal  music 90 

Writing 19 


Industrial  Work. 


Bead-work 47 

Broom-making  25 

Cane-seating  41 

Crochet  work 13 

Knitting 1 

Sewing 59 


The  records  of  the  broom  and  chair  shops  were  lost  or  destroyed 
during  the  fire  that  occurred  in  the  broom  shop  last  spring,  making  it 
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impossible  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  work  done  in  those  depart- 
ments. It  is  believed,  however,  that  about  the  same  amount  of  material 
was  worked  up  as  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  records  of  the  sewing  department  have  been  misplaced  or  lost 
by  reason  of  the  changes  made  in  that  department,  so  that  1 am  unable 
to  state  how  much  has  been  accomplished  there. 

% 

Number  of  Pupils  by  Counties. 


Counties. 

No. 

Counties. 

No. 

Adams 

1 

Licking  

2 

Allen  

1 

liOgfin  

Ashland 

1 

Torain  

2 

Ashtabula 

3 

I .news  

4 

Athens  

1 

Madison 

1 

Auglaize  

Mahoning 

4 

Belmont  

2 

Marion 

5 

Brown 

2 

Medina  

3 

Butler  

1 

Meigs 

1 

Carroll 

2 

Mercpr 

1 

Champaign 

3 

Miami  

3 

Clarke  

4 

Mnnrne  

5 

Clermont 

1 

MYintwmiftrv  .. 

3 

Clinton 

1 

Morirun  

Columbiana 

2 

Morrow  

Coshocton 

1 

Muskingum  

4 

Crawford 

1 

Noble 

1 

Cuyahoga 

16 

Ottawa 

1 

Darke 

Paiildim*  

1 

Defiance  

Perry  ... 

4 

Delaware 

3 

Pi  oka  wav  

2 

Erie 

2 

Pike  

1 

Fairfield  

3 

Porta  tre 

1 

Fayette  

1 

Preble  

Franklin  

15 

Putnam  

2 

Fulton  

Richland  

3 

Gallia 

2 

Ross  

3 

Geauga 

Sandusky 

1 

Greene 

4 

Scioto 

3 

Guernsey  

3 

Rahaoji 

2 

Hamilton 

25 

Shelby 

Hancock 

2 



4 

Hardin 

2 

Summit, 

3 

Harrison 

4 

Trumbull  

1 

Henry  

3 

Tuscarawas  

2 

Highland  

3 

Union  

2 

Hocking 

Van  Wert,  

Holmes  

Vinton 

2 

Huron  

1 

Warren  

1 

Jackson  

1 

Washington 

3 

Jefferson 

2 

W^avne  

3 

Knox 

2 

Williams 

1 

Lake 

Wood 

1 

Lawrence 

3 

Wyandot,  

1 

Counties  represented 

Counties  not  represented 


75 
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CHANGES  AMONG  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Several  changes  among  the  officers  and  teachers  have  occurred  during 
the  fiscal  year.  In  January  last,  Geo.  L.  Smead,  who  was  for  many 
years  a teacher,  and  then  Superintendent  for  several  years,  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Institution,  and  is  now  a member  of  his  chosen 
profession,  the  ministry.  Henry  Snyder,  Jr.,  a teacher,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency,  which  position  he  held  until  July  last, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a professorship  in  the  Miami  University  at 
Oxford,  Ohio.  The  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Fricker,  of  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  was  chosen  Superintendent  in  August,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  the  first  of  September.  E.  S.  Howells,  of  Massillon,  was  appointed 
first  literary  teacher  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Snyder.  Miss  Lotta  M.  Austin  was  appointed  teacher  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Stella  Wright,  and  Miss  Mary  P.  Wright 
was  appointed  to  the  former  position  held  by  Miss  Austin. 

In  the  musical  department  there  have  been  fewer  changes.  Profes- 
sor H.  J.  Nothnagle,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a hard-working 
teacher,  was  obliged,  during  the  latter  part  of  last  spring,  to  sever  his 
long  term  of  usefulness  as  Professor  of  Music,  by  reason  of  ill-health. 
The  quiet  and  rest  he  so  piuch  needed,  and  which  he  expected  would 
improve  his  health,  did  not  seem  to  benefit  him,  and  he  continued  to 
decline  until  he  was  relieved  from  his  sufferings  by  death  on  the  18th 
of  last  month.  By  his  death  the  Institution  lost  one  of  its  best  friends, 
as  was  well  attested  by  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  who  so  largely 
attended  his  funeral,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  final  resting-place — 
Calvary  Cemetery. 

Professor  Jacob  Goehl,  of  this  city,  who  was  in  Germany  at  the  time 
of  Professor  Nothnagle’s  resignation,  was  called  home  to  receive  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Music  thus  made  vacant.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Fricker, 
in  September  last,  was  appointed  matron,  the  position  formerly  held  by 
Miss  Olive  M.  Brown.  Miss  Nannie  B.  Moore  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  sewing,  in  place  of  Miss  Limbaugh,  who  succeeded  Miss  Fulton,  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  French  takes  the  place  formerly  held  by  Miss  Helen  L. 
Irwin,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  one  of  our  music  teachers,  Mr.  John  Bitzer. 
With  the  exception  of  the  above  changes,  the  officers  and  teachers 
remain  the  same  as  given  in  the  last  report.  Many  of  them  have  had  a 
long  association  with  the  Institution,  and  well  deserve  the  confidence 
that  is  placed  in  them  for  their  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  their  com- 
petency for  the  work  assigned  them. 

The  successful  management  of  the  present  term  is  very  much  due  to 
the  good  will  and  kindly  efforts  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  in  aiding 
and  assisting  me  in  my  manifold  responsibilities,  for  which  I feel  duly 
grateful  and  thankful. 

I would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  unsatis- 
factory, if  not  dangerous,  method  of  ventilating  the  building.  The 
ventilation  shafts  all  start  from  the  basement  story — in  fact  the  air 
furnished  the  rooms  by  these  shafts  is  not  only  cellar  air,  but  is  in 
danger  of  being  fouled  by  sewer  gas.  The  present  method  of  ventilation 
is  faulty  in  the  extreme,  and  needs  correction.  The  ventilators  should 
be  closed  entirely,  or  made  to  conduct  the  air  direct  from  outside  the 
building,  by  means  of  galvanized  iron  or  wooden  flues.  I would  recom- 
mend the  latter  plan,  and  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  that  purpose. 
On  this  subject  I would  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  enclosed  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Thos.  C.  Hoover,  the  Physician  of  the  Institution. 
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I would  also  recommend  that  a plank  walk,  eight  feet  wide,  be  built 
north  of  the  roadway,  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  and  an  appropria- 
tion be  asked  for  that  purpose.  The  male  pupils  need  a good  deal  of 
out-door  exercise  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  they  should  be  pro- 
vided with  walks  that  can  be  used  with  safety  to  them,  and  without 
inconvenience  to  others.  The  girls’  side  is  very  well  provided  for 
already. 

I also  recommend  that  changes  be  made  in  the  heating  apparatus  of 
the  Institution.  On  a cold  day  the  building  is  uncomfortably  cold,  and 
always  will  be,  until  the  radiators  are  taken  out  of  the  walls,  where  they 
have  done  so  little  good  for  so  many  years,  and  placed  in  the  rooms 
where  they  can  afford  the  comfort  in  cold  weather  that  they  were 
intended  to  give,  but  fail  to  do.  The  present  location  of  the  radiators 
necessitates  the  using  of  much  more  fuel  than  would  be  necessar}'  to 
heat  the  building  were  they  in  more  suitable  places.  As  now  arranged, 
they  fail  to  do  what  is  expected  of  them. 

I sincerely  hope  the  Board  will  not  fail  to  ask  for  all  the  appropria- 
tions that  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution — to  educate 
the  non-seeing  children  of  the  State,  and  to  support  them  well  and  com- 
fortably while  they  are  pupils  here.  The  Institution  for  its  first  term 
had  eleven  pupils.  It  has  continued  in  its  usefulness,  growth  and 
prosperity,  until  to-day  we  have  two  hundred  and  eleven  as  pupils,  and 
would  have  more  if  we  had  the  accommodation. 

Hoping  that  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  Institution  may  never 
be  less,  and  that  our  Legislature  may  continue  to  fully  realize  the  im- 
portance of  our  work  and  grant  us  all  needed  appropriations,  I respect- 
fully submit  the  above  for  your  consideration. 

H.  P.  Fricker,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 


November  15,  1885. 
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PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  DURING  THE  FISCAL 


Names. 


Post-office. 


Males. 


Adair,  Bruce 

Adair,  Homer 

Atherton,  Edward 

Bailey,  Edwin 

Barnes,  Bert.  W 

Barnes,  William  A 

Barrett,  Isaac 

Bartholomew,  Frank  A 

Bell,  Stephen 

Bennett,  Frank 

Biesel,  John 

Bixon,  Frank 

Bodle,  Alonzo  N 

Bonner,  Charles  A 

Bost,  William  C 

Burns,  John  F 

Calhoun,  Herbert 

Cameron,  Ezra  J 

Carnen,  George  J 

Conkle,  Harry 

Critch  field,  Cyrus  N 

Davis,  Samuel 

Denman,  George....  

Dewees,  George 

Dice,  Charles 

Donovan,  Charles 

Edwards,  Thomas 

Eichenlaub,  Frederick 

Fisher,  Geo.  W — 

Flohr,  Isaac 

Foster,  James  E — 

Freeman.  Bert..  

Geigle,  Adam 

Gluyas,  William  H 

Goodyear,  Jay 

Gragg,  James 

Graham,  Charles 

Graham,  Leroy  C 

Hanes,  Clarence 

Harrington,  Bennie 

Harrison,  W.  H 

Haynam,  Willard. 

Hayward,  George  C 

Hermelaar,  Anthony  B 

Hickey,  Patrick 

Holmes,  Nicholas 

Holmes,  Owen 

Hosier,  Emanuel 

Hubbarth,  Charles 

Huberty,  Edward 

Hunt,  Samuel 

Jenkins,  Thos 

Kellum,  W.  H 

Kenyon,  Charles 

Kneisel,  Charles 

Kobelentz,  Lawrence 

Kobman,  Oscar 


London  

Cambridge 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Cadiz  

Delaware 

New  Matamoras. 

Ashley  

Rendville  

Columbus 

Orrville 

Zanesville 

Grove  City  

Radnor  

Litchfield  

Hamden 

Weymouth 

Doylestown  

Newburg 

Barnesville 

Monroe  Mills 

Hubbard 

Waldo  

Cleveland 

Atwater 

Cleveland 

Newburg  

Cincinnati 

Akron  


Sandusky  

Elmore  

Weaver’s  Corners 

Cleveland 

Mineral  Spring... 

Hopedale 

Cedarville 

Columbus 

Akron  

Cleveland 

Canton 

Moscow 

Cincinnati 

East  Liverpool 

Cincinnati 

U 

Jeromeville  

Cincinnati 

Canton 

Delaware 

Columbus 

Feesburg 

Ironton  

Vermillion 

Springfield  

Cincinnati 


YEAR. 


County. 


Madison. 

Guernsey. 

Cuyahoga. 

Hamilton. 

Harrison. 

Delaware. 

Washington. 

Delaware. 

Perry. 

Franklin. 

Wayne. 

Muskingum. 

Franklin. 

Delaware. 

Medina. 

Vinton. 

Medina. 

Wayne. 

Cuyahoga. 

Belmont. 

Knox. 

Trumbull. 

Marion. 

Cuyahoga. 

Portage. 

Cuyahoga. 

Hamilton. 

Summit. 

it 

il 

Erie. 

Ottawa. 

Huron. 

Cuyahoga. 

Adams. 

Harrison. 

Greene. 

Franklin. 

Summit. 

Cuyahoga. 

Stark. 

Clermont. 

Hamilton. 

Columbiana. 

Hamilton. 

H 

Ashland. 

Hamilton. 

Stark. 

Delaware. 

Franklin. 

Brown. 

Lawrence. 

Erie. 

Clarke. 

Hamilton. 
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Pupils  in  Attendance  during  the  Fiscal  Year — Continued. 


Names. 


Males — Continued . 


Post-office. 


County. 


Kring,  William  H 

Lawrence,  Harry  

Lee,  J.  L 

Lee,  Wm  

Leitshuli,  John 

Lind,  Daniel 

Logan,  Madison 

Lonenbaugh,  Robert 

Love,  Calvin.. 

Marker,  Benjamin 

Marsh,  Walter  F 

McDaniel,  John  A 

McGavran,  Clinton  F 

McKown,  Jas 

Meyer,  Emil  

Meyers,  Charles 

Miller,  Eugene 

Mitten,  Albert 

Moegeling,  Herman 

Mof- ier,  Jas.  W 

Nichols,  Harry 

Noonan,  Wm  

< 'senbaugh,  William 

Parkinson,  Joseph 

Patterson,  Charles 

Pence,  Carey......  

Penfield,  Frederic 

Printz,  Owen  

Randolph,  Frank 

Reel,  John  V 

Rhoads,  Adelbert 

Rise,  Jacob 

Roberts,  Edward 

Scharpf,  Henry 

Schoenherr,  Samuel 

Schroeder,  William 

Sentif,  John 

Shafer,  Clarence 

Shipley,  Wilson 

Snellenberger,  Willard 

Sparks,  Albert 

Spreen,  Charles..... 

Spring,  Orrin 

Stark,  Samuel 

Steely,  Floyd 

Stephen,  Van  Amburg 

St.  Helen,  Henry 

Stubbs,  Joseph  r 

Taylor.  W.  H 

Thomas,  William  

Thompson,  Samuel  G 

Thoms,  Hurley  

Timmons,  John 

Valk,  Lewis 

Wagenhals,  John 

Wagerman,  Irving  F 

White,  Edward 


Portage  

Cincinnati 

Steamburg 

Fremont 

Springfield 

Canton 

Temperanceville 

Nebraska 

Cincinnati  

Steubenville 

Brandt 

Columbus 

Scio 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

New  Philadelphia... 

Carrollton 

Carey 

Cincinnati 

Lebanon  

Zanesville 

St.  Mary’s 

Ottawa 

Cleveland  ...  

Martin’s  Ferry 

Shackelton 

Mt.  Vernon 

Springfield  

Blanchester 

Williamsport  

Mendon 

St.  Clairsville  

Cincinnati 

Brooklyn 

Dayton 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Dunkirk  

New  Holland 

Payne 

Shawnee 

Cincinnati 

Geneva  

Mel  hern  

Urbana  ... 

Woodsfield  

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Felicity  

Hubbard 

Edgerton 

Springfield  

Cadiz  

Shelby 

Lancaster  

Xenia 

Mineral  Ridge 


Wood. 

Hamilton. 

Ashtabula. 

Sandusky. 

Clarke. 

Stark. 

Belmont. 

Pickaway. 

Hamilton. 

Jefferson. 

Miami. 

Franklin. 

Harrison. 

Cuyahoga. 

Hamilton. 

Tuscarawas. 

Carroll. 

Wyandot. 

Hamilton. 

Warren. 

Muskingum. 

Auglaize. 

Putnam. 

Cuyahoga. 

Belmont. 

Highland. 

Knox. 

Clarke. 

Clinton. 

Pickaway. 

Mercer. 

Belmont. 

Hamilton. 

Cuyahoga. 

Montgomery. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

Hardin. 

Pickaway. 

Paulding. 

Perry 

Hamilton. 

Ashtabula. 

Williams. 

Champaign. 

Monroe. 

Franklin. 

Cuyahoga. 

Clermont. 

Trumbull. 

Williams. 

Clarke. 

Harrison. 

Richland. 

Fairfield. 

Greene. 

Trumbull. 
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Pupils  in  Attendance  duking  the  Fiscal  Yeae — Continued. 


Names. 


Males — Continued. 

White,  H.  B 

Williams,  Benjamin 

Wilson,  Elmer  E 

Wilson,  Isaac 

Woods,  David  M 

Woods,  Morris 

Woolensnider,  George... 
Woolery,  Charles 

Females. 

Adair,  Jennie  

Adair,  Minnie 

Adams,  Almeda  W 

Amstutz,  Cassie 

Anthony,  Lizzie 

Atkinson,  Mary 

Becker,  Annie... 

Bennet,  Bertha 

Bonner,  Nettie 

Bost,  Ida 

Bost,  Lydia  E 

Bratzler,  Louise 

Brown,  Lucy 

Brown,  Sarah 

Chanie,  Rebecca  F 

Cisne,  Flora 

Conorver,  Mary 

Copsey,  Hulda 

Darnell,  Annie 

Dexheitner,  Louise 

Doren,  Annie 

Driver,  Elizabeth 

Driver,  Esther..  

Driver,  Mary  J 

Dufford,  Lizzie 

Durbin,  Mary  E 

Eichorn,  Bertha  

Eisenhart,  Hattie 

Elliott,  Ella 

Fagan,  Jennie 

Field,  Zora 

Fink,  Cora ... 

Fisher,  Maggie 

Fitz  water,  Electa  A 

Ford,  Minnie 

Forman,  Emma 

Gamble,  Eugenia 

Goodwin,  Bessie 

Griffin,  Maggie 

Griffiths,  Anna  

Griswold,  Ploomie 

Harding,  Mary  C 

Hauch,  Elizabeth ... 

Homan,  Ida 

Irwin,  Valeria 

Jobe,  Sadie 

Jones,  Osie ... 


Post-office. 


Pierpont  

Troy 

Kennon 

Rock  wood.... 
Caledonia  ... 
Gallipolis  ... 

Millville 

Spencerville 


Cambridge  ... 
Cambridge  ... 

Wauseon 

Sterling 

Delaware 

Macksburg  ... 
Columbus  .... 
Cincinnati — 

Radnor  

juitchfield  .... 
Litchfield  .... 
Cincinnati.... 
Columbus  .... 

Athens 

W.  Leipsic.... 
Cleveland .... 

Dayton 

Coldwater.... 
Zanesville .... 
Toledo  ....  . 
Zanesville  .... 
Shawnee  ..  .. 

Shawnee 

Shawnee  

Columbiana  . 
Marshfield  .. 

Newark 

Toledo  

Hamilton  .... 
Portsmouth 
Springfield  . 
Zanesville ... 
Columbus  ... 
Miauiiville  .. 
Columbus ... 

Geneva  

Carrollton  ... 
Coshocton... 
Youngstown 
Cleveland  ... 
Ashtabula... 

Marion 

Cincinnati... 

Gabon  

Columbus ... 
Bridgeport  . 
Cleveland  ... 


County. 


Ashtabula. 

Miami. 

Belmont. 

Lawrence. 

Marion. 

Gallia. 

Butler. 

Allen. 


Guernsey. 

Guernsey. 

Fulton. 

Wayne. 

Delaware. 

Washington. 

Franklin. 

Hamilton. 

Delaware. 

Medina. 

Medina. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

Athens. 

Putnam. 

Cuyahoga. 

Montgomery. 

Mercer. 

Muskingum. 

Lucas. 

Muskingum. 

Perry. 

Perry. 

Perry. 

Columbiana. 

Athens. 

Licking. 

Lucas. 

Butler. 

Scioto. 

Clarke. 

Muskingum. 

Franklin. 

Clermont. 

Iranklin. 

Ashtabula. 

Carroll. 

Coshocton. 

Mahoning. 

Cuyahoga. 

Ashtabula. 

Marion. 

Hamilton. 

Crawford. 

Franklin. 

Belmont. 

Cuyahoga. 
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Pupils  in  Attendance  during  the  Fiscal  Year — Continued. 


Names. 


Post-office. 


County. 


Malts — Continued. 


Kesler,  Effie 

Kleiman,  Mena 

Krug,  Lena 

Lamb,  Alice  A 

Lang,  Clara 

Leininger,  Gertie 

Lyon,  Carrie  E 

Mahr,  Lucy  E ... 

Maris,  Louise 

Marker,  Lizzie 

Matthews,  Minnie 

Mattoon,  Cora 

McCabe,  Amanda 

McCabe,  Hallie 

McCarthy,  Marguerite 

McClure,  Sadie 

McHugh,  Mary 

McLain,  Pearl 

Mellott,  Ella 

Miller,  Lizzie  

Morse,  C.  Augusta 

Nolan,  Theresa 

Patrick,  Mary 

Phelps,  Carrie 

Probst.  Katie 

Reed,  Susie 

Riley,  Birdie  

Riley,  Clara 

Sallady,  Martha 

Sands,  Emma 

Schleick,  Katie 

Silvus,  Laura 

Silvus,  INellie 

Smith,  Mary  D 

Somerville,  Irene 

Stephens,  Bellsavia 

Stephens,  Jennie 

Stephens,  Maggie 

Stephens,  Nancy 

Stout,  Nellie 

Swanger,  Hattie 

8wrisher,  Clara 

Tiiton,  Mertie  M 

Turner,  Cora 

Valerius.  Mary  L 

Varley,  Emma 

Ward,  Annie 

Wright,  Bessie 

New  Pupils— Males. 

Bartlett,  Fred.  W 

Butterworth,  Robert 

Christ,  Benj.  W 

Clark,  Town  T 

Clegg,  Wm.  C 

Davis,  Fred.  R 

Elsparch,  T.  Geo 


Amanda  

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Larue 

Columbus 

Flat  Rock 

Zanesville 

Fremont 

Damascoville  .. 
Steubenville.... 

Cleveland 

Chillicothe 

Napoleon  

Napoleon  

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Larue 

Toledo 

Beallsville 

Eagle  Furnace 

Athens 

Cincinnati  

Holgate 

Dayton 

Cincinnati 

Sulphur  Grove. 

Brook  ville 

Bradrick 

Waits 

Leesburg  

Cincinnati  

Beverly 

Beverly 

Greenfield 

Scio  

Calais  

Woodsfield 

Calais  

Calais 

Hillsboro 

Shiloh  

Groveport 

Frederic  

Urbana  

Elyria 

Samantha 

Chillicothe 

Worthington  .. 


Wagon  Works 

Cincinnati 

New  Salem 

Old  Fort 

Beallsville 

Felicity 

Cincinnati 


Fairfield. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Marion. 

Franklin. 

Seneca. 

Muskingum. 

Sandusky. 

Columbiana. 

Jefferson. 

Cuyahoga. 

R088. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Cuyahoga. 

Franklin. 

Marion. 

Lucas. 

Monroe. 

Scioto. 

Athens. 

Hamilton. 

Henry. 

Montgomery. 

Hamilton. 

Mnnigomery. 

Montgomery 

Lawrence 

Scioto. 

Highland. 

Hamilton. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Highland. 

Harrison. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Highland. 

Richland. 

Franklin. 

Licking. 

Champaign. 

Lorain. 

Highland. 

R "88 

Franklin. 


Lucas. 

Hamilton. 

Fairfield. 

Seneca. 

Monroe. 

Clermont. 

Hamilton. 
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Popils  in  Attendance  during  the  Fiscal  Year— Continued. 


Names. 


New  Pupils — Males — Continued. 

Farrall,  J.  W 

Harper,  Geo.  L 

Jones,  David 

' Knick,  Harley  M 

LaBelle,  Eugene 

Lawson,  Ohas.  M 

Lenhart,  J.  W 

Lesner,  August 

Lowenstine,  Joseph 

McArdle,  Jas 

Moody,  Regis 

Nicklin,  John 

Prothers,  David 

Rhodes,  Bunyan  S 

Sangster,  Bruce  A 

Springer,  Chas 

Siddons,  Wm 

Valerius,  Edward  B 

Vansky,  W.  H~ 

Vore,  Wm.  R 

Way,  Thos 

Wheeler,  Edward 

Females. 

Eggleston,  Jennie 

Francis,  Ada 

Lapp,  Lena 

Miller,  Mattie 

Miner,  Katie 

McGath,  Elizabeth 

Motsch,  Mary 

O’Brien,  Mary 

Riley,  Clara  V 

Schuering,  Josie 

Woodring,  Laura  Anna 


Post-office. 

County. 

Columbus 

Franklin. 

River  Styx 

Medina. 

Lucasville 

Scioto. 

Fletcher  

Miami. 

Akron  

Youngstown 

Summit. 

Mahoning. 

Tuscarawas. 

Bolivar 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Hamilton. 

Cincinnati 

U 

<< 

Columbus 

Franklin. 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Greene. 

Xenia  

Sarahsville  

Noble. 

Akron  

Summit. 

Xenia..  

Greene. 

Mansfield  

Richland. 

Elyria 

Lorain. 

McArthur 

Vinton. 

Mt.  Vernon 

Knox. 

Idaho 

Pike. 

Massillon 

Stark. 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton 

Beallsville 

Monroe 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Harrison. 

Warren. 

Connotton 

South  Lebanon 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton. 

Byers 

Jackson. 

Bradrick  

Cleveland 

Bloomingburg 

Lawrence. 

Cuyahoga. 

Fayette. 

The  following- named  Pupils  Graduated  at  the  close  of  the  Term  for 

1884  and  1885: 


Names. 

Post-office. 

County. 

Males. 

Gallowav 

Franklin. 

Shawnee 

Perry. 

Females. 

Columbus 

Franklin. 

Galion 

Crawford. 

Calais 

Monroe. 

Groveport 

Franklin. 

Chillicothe 

Ross. 

2 B.  A. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  cuapter  is  inserted  each  year,  with  the  necessary  additions,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  a file  of  our  reports.  The  table  presents 
a summary  of  the  progress  of  the  institution.  The  statement  of  expenditures  is 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  proper  officers: 


Years. 

Expenses. 

1837 

$7,907 

51 

1838 

14,103 

67 

1839 

13,196 

22 

1840 

11,871 

16 

1841 

10,155 

29 

1842 

9,664 

68 

1843 

9,263 

39 

1844 

9.229 

09 

1845 

9,463 

83 

1848 

10,957 

96 

1847 

9,937 

12 

1848 

10,569 

20 

1849 

10,446 

95 

1850  

10,630 

50 

1851 

11,101 

93 

1852 

11,952 

09 

1853 

11.916 

13 

1854  

11,828 

66 

1855  

13,331 

80 

1856  

14,319 

32 

1857  

15.996 

47 

1858  

18.887 

65 

1859 

16,202 

19 

1860 

16,626 

24 

1861 

16,885 

91 

1862 

15,294 

42 

1863 

17,849 

85 

1864 

19.891 

38 

1865 

26,301 

86 

1866 

27,694 

58 

1867 

31,003 

18 

1868 

33,346 

35 

1869  

31,772 

90 

1870 

31.348 

37 

1871 

31.162 

47 

1872 

29,225 

00 

1873  

31.596 

50 

1874 

39,587 

95 

1876 

37,915 

55 

1876 

37,656 

92 

1877 

39,436 

37 

1878 

40,552 

59 

1879  

41.361 

68 

1880  

40,235 

52 

1881  

35.371 

62 

1882 

38.580 

61 

1883  

37.990 

87 

1884  

44.611 

33 

1885  

40.993 

07 

Reports. 

Number  of  pupils. 

_ 2 . 
QJ  * CS 

Admitted. 

No. 

By  whom  made. 

o 

a “ « 

W5.S 

Yearly. 

Total. 

1 

The  Trustees 

11 

11 

11 

2 

U 

20 

4 

16 

3 

a 

21 

7 

22 

4 

Mr.  Chapin 

25 

6 

28 

5 

(( 

50 

19 

47 

6 

41 

56 

16 

63 

7 

(i 

58 

17 

80 

8 

U 

65 

12 

92 

9 

u 

68 

17 

109 

10 

Chapin  and  Pennimau.. 

73 

15 

124 

11 

Mr.  Penniman 

68 

16 

140 

12 

Mr.  McMillen 

73 

17 

157 

13 

(4 

67 

14 

171 

14 

44 

72 

14 

185 

15 

(4 

69 

14 

199 

16 

Mr.  Harte 

69 

21 

220 

17 

44 

69 

11 

231 

18 

44 

64 

14 

245 

19 

« 

64 

22 

267 

20 

Mr.  Lord 

60 

13 

280 

21 

44 

93 

30 

310 

22 

44 

105 

22 

332 

23 

44 

120 

34 

366 

24 

“ 

120 

17 

383 

25 

44 

120 

24 

407 

26 

*< 



120 

25 

432 

27 

44 

120 

30 

462 

28 

44 

135 

39 

501 

29 

44 

137 

40 

541 

30 

44 

150 

44 

585 

31 

<• 

145 

38 

623 

32 

Mr.  Smead  

144 

29 

652 

33 

44 

125 

28 

680 

34 

44 

119 

27 

707 

35 

44 

122 

23 

730 

36 

44 

112 

32 

762 

37 

44 

114 

23 

785 

38 

44 

113 

43 

828 

39 

44 

158 

40 

868 

40 

44 



167 

37 

905 

41 

171 

36 

941 

42 

44 

225 

48 

989 

43 

“ 

243 

54 

1,043 

44 

44 

239 

46 

1,089 

45 

44 

249 

49 

1,138 

46 

44 

226 

28 

1,166 

47 

44 

238 

40 

1,2  6 

48 

44 

240 

38 

1.244 

49 

Pr.  H.  P.  Fricker  

242 

40 

1,284 
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Pay-roll  of  Officers,  Teachers  .and  Employes  of  the  Institution  Nov.  15,  1885- 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 

H.  P.  Fricker,  M.D... 

Superintendent  

$1,200  00 

per  yr. 

Lives  in 

Institution. 

Geo.  M.  Prestler 

Steward  

800  00 

ii 

a 

ii 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Fricker... 

Matron  

400  00 

ii 

a 

ii 

Mattie  L.  McKibben 

Assistant  matron 

800  00 

it 

a 

ii 

Harriet  A.  Chalfant.. 

ii 

300  00 

U 

a 

ii 

Cath.  Armstrong 

Housekeeper..  

300  00 

a 

a 

ii 

Thos.  G.  Hoover 

Physician 

400  00 

a 

Non-resident. 

E.  S.  Howells 

Teacher  literary  dep’t 

800  00 

it 

Lives  in  Institution. 

Frank  Lumb 

H ii 

700  00 

a 

ii 

ii 

Lottie  M.  Austin 

if  it 

450  00 

a 

ii 

ii 

Hattie  Dunbar 

i i ii 

450  00 

a 

ii 

ii 

Mary  P.  Wright 

it  it 

450  00 

a 

ii 

ii 

Laura  A.  Strother 

a a 

450  00 

a 

a 

a 

Jacob  Goehl 

Professor  of  music 

1,000  00 
500  00 

a 

Dinners 

a 

James  McCombs 

Teacher  of  music 

a 

Lives 

n 

John  Bitzer 

ti 

300  00 

u . 

Meals 

a 

Johanna  Donovan... 

it 

300  00 

a 

ii 

a 

Mary  A.  Tipton 

a 

300  00 

u 

Lives 

a 

Lena  Ernst 

u 

300  00 

a 

ii 

a 

Albert  L.  Bohrer 

Teacher  of  tuning 

600  00 

a 

ii 

a 

H.  Hauenstein 

Foreman  broom  shop.. 

600  00 

a 

Non-resident. 

Ruth  C.  Bartlett 

Teacher  of  bead-work 

150  00 

a 

Lives  in 

Institution. 

Nannie  B.  Moore  ..... 

sewing 

200  00 

a 

ii 

a 

Jennie  French 

“ chair  shop 

200  00 

a 

ii 

a 

Nettie  0.  Flowers 

Reader  of  music  ........ 

200  00 

a 

Dinners 

a 

Katie  Hemlerlick 

a 

200  00 

a 

Lives 

a 

Trla  L.  Prestler 

Clerk  

400  00 

a 

a 

a 

Charles  Biehl 

Engineer 

800  00 

a 

Meals 

a 

Marv  Brady 

Seamstress 

20  00  per  mo. 

Lives  in  Institution. 

Blanche  Wood 

it 

12  00 

a 

ii 

a 

Lydia  Thompson 

Visitors’  attendant 

16  00 

a 

a 

ii 

T/izzie  Daily 

Door  attendant 

12  00 

a 

a 

a 

Fred.  Hartman 

Assistant  engineer 

40  00 

it 

a 

a 

Thos.  Kelly 

a 

40  00 

a 

a 

a 

Patrick  Doyle.. 

Watchman 

50  00 

a 

Non-resident. 

Gen  F.  Jacobs 

Gardener 

35  00 

a 

Meals  in 

Institution. 

David  Westen haver.. 

Hostler 

35  00 

a 

H 

ii 

fThftfl.  Oflrpy  .. 

Shoemaker  

35  00 

a 

1 1 

ii 

Robert,  John  Arm 

Cook  

40  00 

a 

LiveR  in  Institution 

JpSRP  (/  Rowp  .. 

Baker 

45  00 

a 

ii 

it 

Lizzie  Waggoner  .... 

Dining-room 

12  00 

a 

ii 

ii 

TiOnisp  F.  RpII  

it 

12  00 

a 

Marv  Callaghan  

it 

12  00 

a 

ii 

ii 

T .17,7 ip  T/iwrpnp.p 

a 

12  00 

a 

Theresa  Kennedy 

a 

12  00 

a 

ii 

ii 

Km  m a C ebb  art, 

ii 

12  00 

a 

Maggie  Noonan 

it 

12  00 

a 

ii 

ll 

T.iy.y.ip  .TrmpR 

a 

12  00 

a 

a 

Jennie  Roberts 

a 

12  00 

a 

«( 

a 

Mary  Griffiths 

a 

12  00 

a 

it 

ti 

TTann.ih  Thomas 

Hall  work  

11  00 

a 

a 

a 

Anna  Wise 

a 

11  00 

u 

a 

a 

Lizzie  Ran  

a 

11  00 

a 

a 

a 

Katie  Rile  

it 

11  00 

a 

a 

ti 

Emma  Woodward  ... 

a 

11  00 

(< 

a 

H 

Nellie  Fitzpatrick 

a 

11  00 

a 

a 

a 

Cath.  Crist 

Laundry 

16  00 

a 

Mary  Lane 

ii 

12  00 

a 

a 
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Pay-roll  of  Officers,  Teachers  and  Employes  of  the  Institution — Continued. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

8alary. 

Remarks. 

1 

Mary  Higgins 

Laundry 

12  00  per  mo 
12  00  “ 

Lives  in  Institution. 

Maggie  Noonan 

if 

ff  ff 

Josie  Callaghan 

u 

12  00  “ 

u u 

Katie  Corbett 

u 

12  00  “ 

u a 

Ella  Shea 

ll 

12  00  “ 

u u 

Paula  Crist 

Nurse  

10  00  “ 

ff  ff 

Chambers  Young 

Hall  boy 

27  00  “ 

(f  ff 

James  Calinan 

U 

27  00  “ 

ff  ff 

PHYSICIANS  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen  : I have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual 

report.  During  the  year  just  closing  we  had  a comparatively  large 
number  of  sick.  We  are  grateful  that  but  one  case  has  had  a fatal  ter- 
mination. Miss  Electa  Fitzwater,  one  of  the  oldest  pupils,  developed 
Pulmonary  Phthisis  during  last  term  and  was  sent  home.  She  has  lately 
died. 

Two  cases  of  typhoid-fever  occurred  last  January.  The  patients  (em- 
ployes) made  good  recoveries.  One  was  attended  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Ful- 
lerton. 

The  other  diseases  were  distributed  as  follows  : 


Kemittent  fever 24 

Intermittent  fever 4 

Malaria  neuralgia 21 

Inflammation  of  tonsils 10 

pharynx 3 

“ larynx 2 

“ stomach 2 

Consumption 1 

Erysipelas  of  face 1 

Eczema 7 

Scald  head 3 

Colic 1 

Diarrhea 2 

Dysentery 1 


Total 82 


Males 28 

Females 54 

Total 82 


INJURIES. 


Fracture  of  forearm 2 

“ thigh  1 

Dislocation  of  elbow 1 


Total 4 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  49  cases  are  purely  malarial  in  origin. 
In  my  opinion  the  great  predominance  of  malarial  aflections  is  entirely 
due  to  the  faulty  system  of  ventilation.  Your  attention  has  been  called 
to  this  matter  before,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  defects  may  soon  be 
remedied. 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  only  6 cases  that  can  possibly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  food  of  the  pupils,  speaks  volumes  for  the  excellence  of 
its  quality. 
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The  attention  of  the  board  is  respectfully  asked  to  the  item  of 
“ Drugs  and  Hospital  Supplies.”  In  last  year’s  report,  this  included 
many  things  that  were  never  used  as  drugs  or  hospital  supplies.  A careful 
analysis  of  the  vouchers  making  up  the  total  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  actual  outlay  for  my  department  was  less  than  one-third  the  sum 
charged.  The  same  is  true  of  former  years.  Steward  Prestler  has  kindly 
furnished  me  this  year  with  a statement  of  the  actual  expenses  of  my 
department. 

The  total  amount  expended  is  $174.10 — an  average  of  $17.41  per 
month  of  the  school  year,  or  $2.12  per  capita  of  those  treated. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  commend  the  faithful  and  efficient  co-opera- 
tion of  the  matrons,  Mrs.  Chalfant  and  Miss  McKibben,  in  the  care  of 
the  sick.  Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  C.  Hoover,  M.D. 


Coluvibus,  0.,  November  14,  1885. 


REPORT  OF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Qentlemen  : In  submitting  to  you  this,  my  second  annual ^report 

as  Financial  Officer  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  'of  the 
Blind,  I do  so  feeling  that  this  department  has  been  well  [managed,  and 
as  indicated  in  the  following  figures,  will  prove  at  once;,that  it|is  the 
best  ever  attained  : 


Amount  expended  from  current  expense  fund $34,498  71 

Schedule  of  liabilities,  Nov.  15,  1885  3,317  03 

$37, 815374 

Liabilities  existing  Nov.  15,  1884 $3,751  22 

Receipt.-*  from  other  sources  than  the  State  Treasury..  967  64 

Value  of  general  supplies  on  hand  (deducted) 3,160  00— $7,878*86 


Net  current  expense  fund $29,936  88 

Salaries  of  officers  *»nd  teachers $10,906  22 

Liabilities  existing  Nov.  15,  1885 1,312  97 


$12,219  19 

Less  liabilities  for  the  month  ending  Nov.  15,  1884 1,163  00 


Total  for  salaries 

Special  appropriations 

Liabilities  existing  Nov.  15,  1885 

Less  liabilities  Nov.  15,  1884 

Net  special  appropriations 


$19,823  73 

688  15-^20,511  88 
2,646  59 


$11,056  19 
$17,865  29 


Total  expenses 


$58,858  36 


Statement  showing  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 188 

The  various  members  of  the  household,  other  than  pupils,  were  about 70 

Total  pupils  and  household 258 


In  computing  the  above  figures  the  following  results  are  gained, 
showing  the  cost  per  capita  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution  so  as  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  : 


Expenses  per  pupil,  including  salaries $212  72 

“ “ excluding  “ 159  23 

Expenses  whole  household,  including  salaries 158  88 

“ “ “ excluding  “ 116  03 


The  above  includes  the  expenses  of  the  reunion  held  at  the  Institu- 
tion in  .June  last;  also  clothing,  transportation,  etc.,  furnished  to  pupils 
which,  under  the  present  law,  cannot  be  collected  from  counties  as  in 
former  years. 

The  amounts  remaining  unpaid  for  clothing,  transportation,  etc., 
furnished  to  indigent  children  in  past  12  months  amounts  to  $2,020.44. 
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The  estimated  value  of  stock  on  hand  is  as  follows  : 


Groceries  and  provisions 

Brooms  and  broom  material 

Beads  and  bead  wire 

Soap  and  soap  stock 

Dry  goods  and  notions 

Hardware 

Postage  and  stationery  

Coal 

Hay  and  oats .. 

Machine  oils 


$1,500  00 
450  00 
300  00 
160  00 
BOO  00 
150  00 
125  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 

$3,160  00 


The  amounts  expended  from  special  appropriations: 


Purchase  of  additional  grounds $7,500  00 

Repairing  damage  by  fire 929  26 

Iron  fence..  125  00 

Three  pianos 1,690  00 

One  horse 200  00 

Two  sewing  machines ’. 90  00 

One  set  grate  bars 125  00 

Making  solid  geometry  blocks,  etc.,  “ School  Department  ” 208  31 

Electric  apparatus 100  00 

Onecaligraph * 52  90 

Two  hose  carts  54  00 


Total , $11,074  47 


The  balance  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  needed  bedding, 
furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  and  in  doing  the  required  painting,  varnishing 
and  paper  hanging,  also  in  keeping  up  the  repairs  of  the  house  generally, 
including  the  steam  pipe  and  heating  apparatus,  all  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  statement. 

In  closing  this,  my  second  annual  report,  I desire  to  extend  to  your 
honorable  body  my  thanks  and  hearty  appreciation  for  confidence 
reposed  in  me;  I also  extend  to  the  able  and  efficient  Superintendent, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Fricker,  and  all  the  officers  and  attaches  of  the  Institution, 
my  thanks  for  assistance  rendered  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  M.  Prestler, 

Financial  Officer  of  Ohio  Institution  for  Blind . 


Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Various  Appropriations  in  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1885,  and  the  first 
Quarter  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1886,  including  former  Balances  and  Amounts  Remaining  Unpaid  November  15,  1885. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Recapitulation  ok  Receiits  and  Disbursements  showing  Balance  in  Steward’s  Hands  Nov.  16,  1884,  Amounts  Received 
Disbursed  by  the  Steward  during  the  Fiscal  Year,  and  Balance  Remaining  in  Steward’s  Hands  Nov.  15,  1885. 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  Year  ending  November  15,  1885. 
Cash  balance  in  hands  of  Steward  November  16,  1884 $241  12 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  State  Treasury — 

Current  expense  fund $33,386  21 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers 10,906  22 

Ordinary  repair  tund 2,036  15 

Books  and  school  apparatus  fund 2,530  96 

Trustees’  expense  fund 804  00 

Furniture  and  tedding  fund 2,037  42 

Steam  pipe  and  heating  apparatus  fund  379  54 

Painting  and  varnishing  fund 1,268  47 

Purchasing  additional  grounds 7,500  00 

Horses’  fund 200  00 

Damage  by  fire  fund * 709  58 

Repairing  chapel  fund 165  88 

New  boiler  fund 2,191  73 

Received  from  pupils’  accounts 75  12 

“ voucher  No.  overpaid 5 00 

“ “ 416  “ 10  00 

“ sale  of  brooms 414  42 

“ “ postage,  stationery,  etc 131  81 

“ “ beads  and  bead-work 181  60 

“ “ old  brick,  etc 20  00 

“ “ old  boiler 25  00 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 26  66 

Received  discount  on  water  rent 71  36 

“ cash  for  telegraphing  and  telephone  toll 6 67 


Total $65,324  92 

Total  amount  expended  from  all  funds 65,228  66 

Balance * $96  26 
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DISBURSEMENTS,  NOVEMBER  16  TO  DECEMBER  16,  1884. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

— 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

8ept.  12 

1 

J.  M.  & W.  West  water — 

Queensware 

$61  70 

Oct.  6 

2 

J.  C.  Robinson — 

b-  ; 

Extracting  teeth 

50 

Nov.  10 

3 

Geo.  J.  Rodenfels — 

Flour  

75  75 

4 

4 

McCord  & Decker — 

Hay  

21  44 

11 

5 

Wm.  M.  Fisher — 

Vegetables  

11  00 

11 

6 

Wm.  Vollroth — 

Butter,  eggs,  etc 

46  50 

1 

7 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — 

Telegraphing  

2 00 

Oct.  23 

8 

E.  Alvord  & Son — 

Fish 

34  80 

Nov.  8 

9 

John  C.  Miller — 

Dray age 

80 

8 

10 

0.  0.  Betz — 

Apples 

20  00 

1 

11 

Fleishman  & Co. — 

Yeast 

3 50 

Oct.  21 

12 

John  Roland — 

Butter,  eggs,  etc 

21  60 

Nov.  3 

13 

Rosenblatt  & Co. — 

Soap 

65  98 

Oct.  21 

14 

Chas.  H.  Brown—  • 

Notary  fees 

40 

Nov.  1 

15 

M.  Maxwell — 

Ducks 

12  25 

Oct.  25 

16 

R.  Beesly — 

Horseradish 

3 00 

31 

17 

D.  MrAlister — 

Expense  to  St.  Louis 

25  00 

24 

18 

Con.  St.  R.  R.  Co. — 

Car  tickets 

21  00 

29 

19 

Bishop  & Hill — 

Coffee  and  tea 

76  84 

25 

20 

A.  B.  Kistler — 

Flour  

44  63 

Nov.  8 

21 

Daily  Times — 

1 month,  Times 

65 

8 

22 

J.  P.  McAllister — 

Oats  

17  50 

Oct.  24 

23 

D.  Westenhaver — 

Cabbage 

1 00 

22 

24 

U.  S.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

3 00 

22 

25 

S.  Butler  & Co. — 

Groceries 

162  89 

25 

26 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butter  and  eggs 

44  00 

1 

20 

11 

12 

12 

14 

29 

12 

11 

11 

11 

31 

6 

4 

15 

6 

12 

11 

10 

13 

12 

3 

18 

21 

6 

11 

10 

6 
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isbursements,  November  16  to  December  15,  1884 — Continued. 


No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

27 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 
Columbus  Water  Works — 

Water  rent 

$371  40 

28 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Young — 

Milk 

25  25 

29 

Geo.  Distlehorst — 

Vegetables  

46  77 

30 

C.  C.  Krepps— 

Milk  

22  28 

31 

J.  Schaff — 

Milk  

37  60 

32 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

2 55 

33 

F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co. — 

Hats  

9 20 

34 

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 

Clothing  

20  50 

35 

M.  A.  Pritchard  A Co. — 

Vegetables  

18  00 

36 

E.  W.  Pegg — 

Mest 

325  34 

37 

C.  D.  Pitts  A Son— 

Boots,  shoes,  etc 

33  30 

38 

Preston  & Co.— 

Boots,  shoes,  etc 

13  60 

39 

Hardesty  Bros. — 

Flour  

83  25 

40 

E.  B.  Gager — 

Wire,  etc 

3 22 

41 

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat  

113  24 

42 

Green,  Joyce  & Co. — 

Dry  goods 

61  57 

43 

F.  W.  Wells— 

Stationery 

20  90 

44 

Chas.  Huston — 

Drugs 

12  45 

45 

A.  A.  Vogel — 

Drugs  

13  78 

46 

Elliott’s  Sons— 

Crackers  

41  53 

47 

E.  B.  Armstrong— 

Tinware 

14  00 

48 

Maynard  Bros. — 

Fruit 

15  00 

49 

H.  Harmon — 

Chickens 

4 88 

50 

Christ  Hare — 

Groceries 

11  73 

51 

Binkley,  Bell  A Co. — 

Groceries 

126  19 

52 

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

180  53 

53 

I.  Eberly  & Co. — 

Groceries 

183  29 

54 

W.  G.  Dunn  & Co. — 

Dry  goods 

1 14 

Total. 
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Disbursements,  November  16  to  December  15,  1884— Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Nov. 

12 

55 

W.  B.  Brooks  & Son — 

Coal  

$241  87 

Oct. 

27 

56 

Engelke  & Bigelow — 

Cartage  

13  66 

29 

57 

Bidleman  Bros. — 

Forging 

12  80 

Nov. 

18 

58 

Geo.  J Hoster  & Co. — 

Malt  

50 

Oct. 

31 

59 

Columbus  Transfer  Co. — 

Cartage  

26  51 

Nov. 

14 

60 

B.  & O.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

75 

13 

61 

Paysen  & Co. — 

Fish  

10  20 

Oct. 

24 

62 

L.  I).  Myers — 

Stamps,  etc 

35  50 

Nov. 

14 

63 

Livingston’s  Sons — 

Flower  seeds 

17  00 

15 

64 

Employes’  pav-roll 

802  21 

$3,751  22 

Officers'  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 

15 

65 

For  month  ending  15th 

$1,163  00 

Books  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 

Oct. 

31 

66 

H.  C.  McClelland— 

Books,  etc 

$5  44 

29 

67 

P.  & F.  M.  Roots — 

Repair  on  moter 

15  00 

8ept. 

15 

68 

Otto  L.  Hoffman — 

Fluid  .. 

1 70 

Oct. 

30 

69 

J.  K.  Farver — 

Music  repairs 

5 75 

Nov. 

10 

70 

T.  H.  Schneider — 

Music,  etc 

13  05 

$40  94 

Steam  Apparatus  Fund. 

Oct. 

25 

71 

G.  W.  Weinman — 

Work  on  pump  .... 

$13  19 

Carpets,  Beddinq  and  Furniture  Fund. 

Oct. 

25 

72 

Bo  we  & Beggs — 

Carpets,  etc 

$80  63 

RejMiiring  Chapel. 

Nov. 

1 

73 

Joseph  Harmon — 

49  davs’  painting 

$134  75 

Oct. 

22 

74 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Varnish 

10  00 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund. 

Nov. 

7 

75 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Paints,  oils,  etc 



$10  60 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Disbursements,  November  16  to  December  16,  1884 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

Sept.  26 

76 

John  Immel  & Son — 

Axle  washers 

$1  50 

Nov.  12 

77 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Hardware 

24  24 

7 

78 

Hersheiser,  Snyder  & Co. — 

Lumber 

45  70 

Oct.  25 

79 

N.  B.  Abbott — 

Repairing  floor 

20  31 

80 

J.  W.  Manning— 

Carpenter 

50  00 

$141  75 

New  Boiler  Fund. 

Aug.  18 

81 

Borger  Bros.  & Co. — 

Furnace,  flue,  etc 

$16  73 

Nov.  14 

82 

Borger  Bros.  & Co. — 

New  boilers 

2,060  00 

$2,076  73 

DISBURSEMENTS,  DECEMBER  16,  1884,  TO  JANUARY  15,  1885. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Nov.  25 

83  J 

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries 

$41  65 

Dec.  6 

00 

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

78  66 

9 

85$ 

Bell,  Legg  & Co. — 

Groceries 

77  53 

6 

864 

Isaac  Eberly  & Co. — 

Groceries 

124  77 

Nov.  7 

87 

Sam.  Butler  & Co. — 

Groceries 

54  16 

2 

88 

Freeman,  Staley  & Morton — 

Dry  goods 

4 22 

Dec.  20 

89 

Green,  Joyce  & Co. — 

Drv  goods ..  

27  43 

9 

90 

W.  G.  Dunn  & Co. — 

Dry  goods 

36  67 

Nov.  28 

91 

C.  B.  & D.  IS.  Cowan — 

Flour 

100  00 

Dec.  8 

92 

G.  J.  Rodenfels — 

Flour 

88  25 

5 

93 

Hardesty  Bros. — 

Flour  

38  75 

3 

20 

20 

25 

25 

28 

25 

28 

14 

1 

1 

26 

22 

6 

10 

3 

4 

1 

12 

5 

5 

1 

16 

26 

19 

18 

25 

6 
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jrsements,  December  16,  1884,  to  January  15,  1885 — Continued. 


o ® 

6“ 

5 

> 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Current  Exptnte  Fund — Continued. 


Amount.  Total. 


94 

95 


96 


97 


98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 


E.  Hanivan — 

Butter  and  eggs 

L.  8.  Johnson 

Cider  

Darst  A Dittoe — 

Potatoes 

M.  A.  Pritchard  A Co. — 

Potatoes,  etc 

John  Marzetti — 

Celery  

Evans  A Turner — 

Oysters 

Fisher  & Franklin — 

Turkeys 

R.  Beesley— 

Horseradish 

W.  F.  Palmer — 

Pumpkins 

Fleischman  A Co. — 

Yeast 

Eureka  Yeast  Co. — 

Yeast 

Wm.  Taylor — 

Hats 

Lazarus’  Sons  A Co. — 

Clothing  

H.  A M.  Gundersheimer — 

Clothing  

W.  B.  Brooks  A Son — 

Coal  

A.  Nickens — 

Wood 

G.  W.  Heathman — 

Crackers  

E.  B.  Gager — 

Wire 

U.  8.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

B.  A O.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

American  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

Ohio  State  Journal  Co.- 

Daily  Journal 

Western  Union  Telegraph — 

Messages 

Ed.  Pagels — 

Tielrpf  a 

I.  B.  A W.  Rail’ Road— 

Freight  on  meter 

Charles  W.  Brown — 

Notary  fees 

Mrs.  Haig — 

Wire 

C.  D.  Pitts  A Son — 

Boots,  shoes,  etc 


$107 

30 

5 

50 

88 

43 

22 

50 

4 

00 

12 

25 

54 

68 

4 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

25 

10 

50 

73 

85 

17 

15 

471 

82 

10 

50 

32 

32 

38 

86 

4 

15 

3 

40 

35 

1 

80 

75 

35 

41 

40 

50 

47 

80 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUND 
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Disbursements,  December  16,  1884,  to  January  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Nov. 

29 

122 

Mrs.  H G.  Young — 

Milk  

$36  57 

Dec. 

12 

123 

C.  C.  Krepps — 

Milk  

21  00 

12 

124 

J.  Schaff— 

Milk  

43  40 

11 

125 

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat  

105  17 

9 

126 

E.  W.  Pegg — 

Meat 

357  86 

11 

127 

E.  Alvord  & Son — 

Fish  

34  45 

Nov. 

13 

128 

G.  Distlehorst — 

Vegetables 

41  40 

Dec. 

15 

129 

Employes’  pay-roll 

785  21 

$3,115  97 

Officers’  and  Teachers’  Pay-roll. 

Dec. 

15 

130 

For  month  ending  the  15th  

$1  195  88 

Books  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 

Nov. 

16 

131 

Alferd  & Dolge — 

Houghton  wire 

$8  00 

Dec. 

9 

132 

T.  H.  Schneider— 

Music,  piano,  etc 

346  45 

Oct. 

30 

133 

Glock  & Son — 

Stationery 

15  25 

Nov. 

28 

134 

E.  Steiger  & Co. — 

Kindergarden  Nestl 

2 40 

Dec. 

12 

135 

Household  Machine  Co. — 

Sewing  machine 

45  00 

11 

136 

Ohio  State  Journal — 

Cut  paper 

50 

Nov. 

25 

137 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co. — 

Sewing  machine  ..  

45  00 

29 

138 

G.  Schatzman — 

Moving  piano 

9 00 

— 

$471  60 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

Dec. 

10 

143 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Hardware 

$16  91 

Nov. 

22 

144 

F.  H.  Sells— 

Repairing  mattress 

1 5C 

Dec. 

15 

145 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

50  00 

$68  41 

3 B.  A 
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DISBURSEMENTS,  JANUARY  16  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1885. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Jan.  1 

146 

Chas.  Huston — 

Drugs 

$21  25 

147 

Bell,  Legg  & Co. — 

Groceries  

129  85 

148 

Columbus  Transfer  Co. — 

Cartage  

23  39 

149 

John  Schaff— 

Milk 

55  75 

150 

Evans  & Turner — 

Oysters 

31  00 

151 

Central  Union  Telephone — 

Telephone  

14  75 

152 

Western  Union  Telegraph — 

Telegraphing 

1 16 

153 

JameB  Palmer — 

Apple  butter 

12  00 

154 

United  States  Express — 

Express  charges. 

5 25 

155 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

3 65 

156 

A.  1).  Pitts  & Son  — 

Shoes 

27  85 

157 

Pavsen  & Co. — 

Fish  

4 40 

158 

Sprauge  & Perfect — 

Flour  

47  50 

159 

R.  C.  Johnson  — 

Trees  

37  50 

160 

E.  W.  Pegg- 

Meat 

318  98 

161 

Cyrus  Seeds — 

Flour  

80  00 

162 

Louis  Emraert — 

Meat 

63  78 

163 

John  H.  Hall- 

Potatoes,  etc 

30  00 

164 

E.  Alvord  & Son — 

Fish 

26  45 

16) 

L.  D.  Myers,  P.  M. — 

Postage  

52  40 

166 

Mrs.  Lavelle — 

Cuffs  : 

1 00 

167 

Con.  St.  R.  R.  Co. — 

Car  tickets 

21  00 

168 

Lay  & Moses — 

Butter  

115  00 

169 

Anderson  & McClelland — 

Butter  

27  04 

170 

Frank  Wenger — 

Vinegar .. 

11  25 

171 

R.  Beesley — 

Horseradish 

2 00 

172 

E.  Cook  & Bro. — 

Dispatch  

1 30 

173 

R.  Candy — 

Candy 

2 10 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Disbursements,  January  16  to  February  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Jan.  1 

174 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butter  

$54  89 

175 

S.  P.  Elliott’s  Sons — 

Crackers  

41  65 

176 

G.  Distlehorst — 

Vegetables  

22  90 

177 

W.  B.  Brooks  & Son— 

Coal  

375  65 

178 

I.  Eberly  & Co.— 

Groceries 

217  95 

179 

H.  G.  Young— 

Milk  

52  64 

180 

C.  C.  Krepps — 

Milk 

14  25 

181 

F.  G.  Pontius — 

Chickens 

12  77 

182 

M.  A.  Pritchard — 

Vegetables 

45  80 

183 

Fleischmann  & Co. — 

Yeast 

3 50 

184 

R.  W.  Bell— 

2 weekR  Supervisor  (not  allowed) 

185 

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 

Clothing  

41  60 

186 

Employes’  pay-roll  to  15th 

792  21 

Officers'  and  Teachers’  Pay-rod. 

$2,843  41 

Jan.  15 

187 

P'nr  month  pn  flint*  t,hp  15th  

$1,163  00 

Book  and  Musical  Apparatus  Fund. 

Aug.  28 

188 

Williams’  Directory — 

Directory 

$5  00 

Jan.  8 

189 

T.  H.  Schneider — 

Music 

9 30 

8 

190 

J.  K.  Farver — 

Music  

3 75 

Dec.  16 

191 

G.  L.  Manchester — 

Card  board 

1 00 

Sept.  13 

192 

I.  C.  Aston — 

Books,  etc 

2 60 

Jan.  6 

193 

Ohio  State  Journal — 

Paper 

3 00 

Sept.  13 

194 

R.  Wurlitzer — 

Piano  

310  00 

Dec.  31 

195 

N.  B.  Kinas — 

Journal  

3 00 

Oct.  16 

196 

P.,  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.  Co— 

Freight  on  music 

3 44 

Carpets,  Bedding  and  Furniture  Fund. 

$341  09 

Jan.  6 

197 

Bowe  & Beggs— 

Carpets 

$128  31 

Dec.  17 

198 

Columbus  Cabinet  Co. — 

Bedstead 

161  25 

22 

199 

Green,  Joyce  & Co. — 

Bedding 

26  88 

1 

$316  44 
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Disbursements,  January  16  to  February  15,  1885. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

Dec.  29 

200 

Harrington  A Co. — 

Repairing  clock  .. 

$1  10 

Nov.  26 

201 

Kaiser  Bros. — 

Repairing  roof 

66  70 

Dec.  22 

202 

Sell  ruck  & Huffman — 

Runners 

14  00 

Jau.  15 

203 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter - 

50  00 

$131  80 

DISBURSEMENTS,  FEBRUARY  16  TO  MARCH  15,  1885. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Feb.  12 

208 

Columbus  Rubber  Co. — 

Rubber  tubing 

$4  20 

9 

209 

M.  A.  Pritchard  & Co. — 

Potatoes 

16  50 

5 

210 

Bell,  Eegg  A Co. — 

Groceries 

18  25 

4 

211 

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries 

54  35 

Jan.  16 

212 

1.  Eberly  A Co. — 

Groceries 

87  01 

31 

213 

Maynard  Bros. — 

Groceries 

49  83 

Dec.  27 

214 

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

48  24 

Feb.  9 

215 

E.  W.  Pegg- 

Meat 

407  99 

11 

216 

Louis  Em  inert — 

Meat 

153  72 

Jan.  30 

217 

F.  G.  Pontius — 

Chickens  and  butter- 

29  72 

1 

218 

John  Roland — 

Chickens 

3 00 

24 

219 

H.  Harmon — 

Chickens 

14  80 

Feb.  13 

220 

G.  Distlehorst — 

• 

Vegetables 

9 50 

Jan.  22 

221 

G.  VV.  Heathman — 

Crackers  

37  13 

Feb.  11 

222 

8.  P.  Elliott's  Sons — 

Crackers  

11  15 

5 

1 

21 

11 

9 

15 

12 

5 

31 

22 

13 

2 

31 

5 

31 

24 

2 

12 

10 

19 

20 

31 

4 

4 

12 

30 
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:nts,  February  16  to  March  15,  1885 — Continued. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butter 

$22  14 
90  05 

Lay  & Moses — 

Butter 

J.  R.  Sidall  & Co.— 

Butter  

32  40 

Fleischman  & Co. — 

Yeast 

3 00 

Bishop  & Hill- 

Coffee 

50  53 

Evans  & Turner — 

Ovsters 

18  00 

Wm.yFisher  & Co.— 

Fruit. 

34  50 

G.  J.  Rodenfels — 

Fruit. 

17  50 

E.  Alvord  & Son — 

34  80 

Rosenblatt  & Co. — 

Soap  

117  42 

Columbus  Transfer  Co. — 

Cartage  

45  10 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — 

1 05 

United  States  Express  Co. — 

5 10 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

l 90 

American  Express  Co. — 

1 80 

Bell  Bros. — 

30 

J.  M.  & W.  West  water — 

19  00 

E.  B.  Gager — 

16  23 

Columbus  St.  R.  R.  Co. — 

21  00 

E.  Cook  & Bros. — 

2 60 

Daily  Times — 

1 95 

Charles  H.  Brown — 

80 

Green,  Joyce  & Co. — 

12  20 

W.  G.  Dunn  & Co.— 

14  29 

A.  A.  Vogel— 

23  40 

Cornell  & Pheneger— 

16  84 

Charles  Huston— 

25  88 

J.  P.  McAllister — 

21  50 

i 

§ 

: 

i 

3 

x 

6 

7 

31 

5 

9 

7 

9 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

10 

2 

10 

10 

3 

5 

31 

6 

13 

5 
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SEMEXT8, 


February  16  to  March 


15,  1885— Continued. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

H.  & N.  Gundersheimer — 

Clothing  

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  A Co. — 

Clothing  

A.  L.  N ickens — 

Wood 

C.  D.  Pitts  & Son — 

Shoes  - 

F.  W.  Wells— 

Stationery 

W.  B.  Brooks  & Son — 

Coal  

C.  H.  Fuerste — 

Harness 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Young — 

Milk  

J.  C.  Krepps — 

Milk 

Casper  Penfick — 

Milk  

J.  > chaff — 

Milk  

Employes’  pay-roll 


Officert’  and  Teachers’  Pay-roll. 


$7 

10 

18 

50 

28 

00 

17 

40 

21 

20 

451 

32 

50 

00 

47 

52 

8 

70 

25 

80 

43 

40 

787 

24 

For  month  ending  the  15th 


$1,151  89 


Books  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 


Glock  & Son — 

Music 

T.  H.  Schnieder — 

Music 

Ohio  Penitentiary — 

Making  blocks 

F.  & M.  Kepper — 

Electric  apparatus 

C.  G.  Muller— 

Calagraph 

H.  C.  McClelland— 

Books,  etc 

Geo.  H.  Twiss — 

Books,  etc 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

C.  A H.  Fuerste — 

Repairing  harness 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Hardware 

E.  O.  Randall 

Paper  hanging 

J.  M.  A W.  Westwater — 

Fixtures 


$2  10 
6 76 
143  70 


79  46 


52  90 
7 40 
5 68 


$6  80 


$298  00 


23  05 


7 63 
27  20 
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Disbursements,  February  16  to  March  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund — Continued. 

Nov.  26 

275 

John  Immel  & Son — 

Repairing  carriage 

$5  00 

Jan.  26 

276 

Columbus  Cabinet  Co. — 

Table  legs 

2 50 

Feb.  7 

277 

Stitt,  Price  & Co.— 

Lime 

4 00 

15 

278 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

50  00 

6 

279 

Hershiser,  Dundon  & Co. — 

Lumber 

21  65 

Nov.  14 

280 

E.  B.  Armstrong— 

Repairing  tinware 

8 30 

Jan.  31 

281 

P.  Perkins— 

Whitewashing 

15  00 

31 

282 

Clock  & Son — 

Moulding  fixtures 

52  18 

$223  31 

Carptts,  Bedding  and  Furniture  Fund. 

Jan.  29 

283 

Bowe  & Beggs — 

Matting 

$75  63 

Feb.  4 

284 

Green,  Joyce  & Co. — 

Bedding 

8 15 

$83  78 

Repairing  Chapel  Fund. 

Jan.  29 

285 

Bowe  & Beggs — 



$21  13 

Steam  Pipe  and  Heating  Apparatus  Fund. 

Dec.  20 

286 

I.  B.  Potts— 

Em.  packing- 

$6  00 

Jan.  1 

287 

G.  W.  Weinman — 

Steam  pump 

7 30 

13 

288 

Borger  Bros. — 

Water  glasses  

1 50 

Feb.  31 

289 

Wm.  Halley— 

Plumbing 

31  16 

Aug.  13 

290 

Westbote  Co. — 

Ad.  for  bidders 

1 00 

Nov.  18 

291 

Dayton  Oil  Tank  Co. — 

Boiler  oil 

39  46 

$86  42 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund. 

Feb.  15 

292 

John  Pennell — 

Painting  

$44  00 

15 

293 

Paul  Judge  — 

Painting  

27  00 

15 

294 

A.  A.  Slatelman — 

Painting  

33  00 

7 

295 

Oliver  Orr — 

Paints 

116  39 

12 

296 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Paints 

63  35 

$283  74 
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DISBURSEMENTS,  MARCH  16  TO  APRTL  15,  1885. 


Dale  of 
purchase. 

| 

, 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

March  11 

301 

E.  W.  Pegg— 

Meat 

$222  22 

14 

302 

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat 

198  23 

13 

303 

J.  J.  Schaff— 

Milk 

36  40 

13 

304 

C.  C.  Krepps — 

Milk 

7 80 

13 

305 

H.  G.  Young — 

Milk  

41  60 

13 

306 

Casper  Bonfeck — 

Milk 

18  72 

O 

307 

M.  A.  Pritchard — 

Vegetables 

52  25 

12 

308 

United  States  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

3 00 

3 

309 

Columbus  Vinegar  Co. — 

Vinegar 

33  82 

12 

310 

E.  Alvord  & Son — 

Fish  

32  00 

13 

311 

Evans  & Turner — 

Oysters 

30  00 

5 

312 

Edgar  Humphrey — 

Apples 

10  00 

Feb.  24 

313 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

1 45 

25 

314 

Hardesty  Bros.— 

Flour  

42  50 

19 

315 

Tingley  & Wagner — 

Flour 

42  50 

March  4 

316 

Louis  Cook — 

Charcoal 

12  00 

7 

317 

W.  B.  Brooks  & Son — 

Coal  

422  29 

10 

318 

John  Murray — 

Prescription 

1 25 

Feb.  28 

319 

Candv  Bros. — 

Candy  

80 

March  2 

320 

F.  G.  Pontius — 

Butter,  etc 

20  95 

Feb.  28 

321 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butt  r,  etc.. 

53  20 

19 

322 

Sol.  Langdon  & Son — 

Crackers 

29  53 

March  7 

323 

H.  Harmon — 

Chickens,  etc 

36  45 

7 

324 

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 

Clothing  

61  05 

Feb.  19 

325 

Christ.  Hare — 

Groceries 

40  46 

March  12 

326 

I.  Eberly  & Co. — 

Groceries 

235  70 

Feb.  19 

327 

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

134  35 

March  5 

328 

Bell.  Legg  & Co. — 

Groceries j 42  50 
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Disbursements,  March  16  to  April  15,  1885. 


1 

Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund— Continued. 

Feb.  27 

329 

Jennie  Culp — 

Honey 

$10  35 

March  10 

330 

Jacob  Snyder — 

Hauling  ice 

60  80 

1 

331 

Jae?er  & Co. — 

Ice 

43  41 

Feb.  16 

332 

Barker  & Tavlor — 

Daily  Journal 

1 80 

March  5 

333 

John  Hayes — 

Leather 

15  54 

Feb.  25 

334 

McGannon  & Carroll — 

Notions 

33  48 

19 

335 

Jas.  P.  McAllister — 

Oats  

18  86 

March  6 

336 

Bell  Bros. — 

Queensware 

40  32 

10 

337 

R.  Beeslev — 

Horseradish 

4 00 

2 

338 

C.  D.  Pitts  & Son — 

Shoes 

28  30 

5 

339 

M.  Masters— 

Straw 

7 20 

Feb.  21 

340 

Geo.  F.  Wheeler — 

Tomatoes  

27  50 

26 

341 

Ed.  Pagels— 

Railroad  tickets 

70 

27 

342 

Western  Union  Telegraph — 

Telegraphing 

7 13 

March  10 

343 

A.  L.  Nickens — 

Wood 

21  00 

10 

344 

G.  J.  Rodenfels — 

Flour 

101  85 

10 

345 

I-  B.  & \V.  R.  R.  Co.— 

Freight  on  ice 

68  40 

Feb.  23 

346 

Consolidated  St.  R.  R.  Co. — 

Car  tickets 

21  00 

March  15 

347 

Employes’  pay-roll 

841  89 

$3,216  55 

Officers'  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 

March  15 

348 

For  the  month  ending  the  15th 

$1,151  89 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund. 

Feb.  19 

349 

John  Pennell — 

Painting  

$5  00 

25 

350 

A.  A.  Slatelman — 

Painting  

12  63 

$17  63 

Books  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 

March  1 

351 

Ote3  Patton — 

Assessment  for  printing 

$11  00 

Feb.  19 

352 

J.  W.  Queen — 

Condenser 

16  30 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Disbursements,  March  16  to  April  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

1 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Bw>ks  and  School  Apparatus  Fund — Continued. 

Feb.  21 

853 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. — 

Cut  paper 

SI  50 

28 

354 

Alfred  Dodge — 

Plate  pens 

40 

24 

355 

N.  B Kuans — 

Brass  wire 

1 58 

$30  78 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 



March  4 

356 

James  Bishop — 

Cleaning  chimneys 

$9  00 

Eeb.  26 

357 

Stitt,  Price  & Co. — 

Lime 

3 00 

18 

358 

Jos.  Erb — 

Repairing  safe-lock 

5 00 

24 

359 

Hershiser,  Snyder  & Co. — 

Lumber 

42  52 

March  14 

360 

P.  Perkins— 

Wasting..  

27  00 

?86  52 

Trustees’  Expense  Fund. 

Aug.  15 

844 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

$12  00 

Sept.  15 

915 

1).  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

15 

916 

H.  Austin — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

15 

917 

E.  1 . Drayton  — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

15 

918 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

Oct.  17 

83 

E.  T Dravton — 

Attending  meeting 

10  00 

17 

84 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting..  

20  00 

17 

86 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

17 

85 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

Nov.  18 

139 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

14  00 

18 

140 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

18 

141 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

18 

142 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

Dec.  15 

204 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

15 

205 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

15 

206 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

15 

207 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 
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Disbursements,  March  16  to  April  15,  1885— Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

Nj.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Trustees’  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Jan.  20 

297 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

$12  00 

20 

298 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

20 

299 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

20 

300 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

DISBURSEMENTS,  APRIL  16  TO  MAY  15,  1885. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

April  4 

365 

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries  

$83  70 

10 

366 

Maynard  Bros.— 

Groceres  

139  79 

March  31 

367 

I.  Eberly  & Co.— 

Groceries  

96  54 

April  9 

368 

Geo.  F.  Wheeler — 

. 

Groceries 

47  65 

March  18 

369 

Bishop  & Hill — 

Groceries  

49  52 

23 

370 

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries  

55  07 

April  15 

371 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Young — 

Milk 

51  52 

15 

372 

Casper  Bonfick — 

Milk 

23  76 

15 

373 

C.  C.  Krepps — 

Milk 

9 90 

15 

374 

J.  J.  SchafF — 

Milk 

46  20 

ii 

375 

E.  W.  Pegg- 

Meat 

312  77 

March  14 

376 

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat 

172  47 

21 

377 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butter  

40  60 

27 

378 

F.  G.  Pontius — 

Eggs,  butter,  etc 

4 73 

11 

379 

Lay  & Moses — 

Eggs,  butter,  etc 

79  40 
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Disbursements,  April  16  to  May  15,  1885— Continued. 


Date.of 

purchase. 

_ c 

c 

o s 

5 

> 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Current  Expense  Fund— Continued. 

March  9 

380 

Cha8.  Huston — 

Drugs 

812  79 

April  6 

381 

Lee  & Company — 

Extracts.. 

18  00 

9 

382 

E.  Alvord  Son — 

Fish  

33  40 

March  7 

383 

Crawford  & Taylor — 

Crackers 

36  32 

April  11 

384 

H.  Harmon — 

( hickens,  etc 

25  18 

Marcli  30 

385 

Fleischmann  & Co. — 

Yeast 

7 15 

26 

386 

Wm.  Rvan — 

Hay  

19  30 

28 

387 

J.  P.  McAllister — 

Oats  

36  17 

April  9 

388 

M.  Evans — 

Plants  

2 00 

March  12 

389 

F.  W.  Wells— 

Stationery 

11  73 

April  13 

390 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

5 50 

18 

391 

United  States  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

4 45 

1 

392 

American  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

1 10 

14 

393 

Baltimore  & Ohio  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

45 

14 

394 

George  Distelhorst — 

Vegetables 

46  90 

March  27 

395 

J.  Henderlick — 

Vegetables 

22  30 

April  11 

396 

II  & N.  Gnndersheimer — 

Clothing 

17  75 

11 

397 

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 

Clothing  

61  50 

March  24 

398 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co. — 

Needles 

25 

24 

399 

Household  Machine  Co. — 

Needles 

25 

April  8 

400 

John  Marzetti — 

Fruit  

15  75 

7 

401 

Bear  & Ruth — 

Hams 

54  20 

March  5 

402 

Green,  Joyce  & Co.— 

Dry  goods,  etc 

29  68 

April  4 

403 

Con.  St.  R.  R Co. — 

Car  tickets  

21  00 

March  21 

404 

H.  L.  Falkeubach — 

Tickets 

1 15 

10 

405 

W.  B.  Brooks  & Son — 

Co»l  

500  17 

9 

406 

C.  G.  Ziegfelt — 

• 

Bells 

1 25 

1 

407 

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co. — 

Telegraphing 

1 85 
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Disbursements,  April  16  to  May  15,  1884— Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

— 

No.  of 
voucher. 

— 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

March  10 

408 

B.  & O.  Telegraph  Co. — 

Telegraphing 

$0  23 

April  15 

409 

Barker  & Taylor — 

2 months,  Journal 

1 80 

10 

410 

Krebs  Lith.  Co. — • 

Letter  heads 

15  00 

10 

411 

J . Van  Range  Co. — 

Range  pipe 

10  47 

10 

412 

C.  D.  Pitts  & Son — 

Shoes 

52  65 

15 

413 

Geo.  C.  Urlin — 

Pictures 

25  00 

10 

414 

M.  A.  Pritchard  & Co. — 

Potatoes 

76  56 

15 

415 

T.  F.  Bell— 

Plants 

50  95 

15 

416 

Employes'  pay-roll 

868  99 

$3,302  81 

Officers'  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 

April  15 

417 

For  the  month  ending  the  15th 

$1,128  56 

Horse  Fund. 

April  15 

422 

W.  Phepps — 

1 gray  horse 

$200  00 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

March  15 

423 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

$50  00 

April  7 

424 

Peter  Lamb — 

Repairing  roof 

17  50 

10 

425 

J.  A.  Walker — 

Cleaning  walls 

12  00 

$79  50 

u 

c _z 

c 5 

85  g 

426 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 


ANNUAL  REPORT, 


DISBURSEMENTS,  MAY  16  TO  JUNE  15,  1885. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


A mount. 


Total. 


Current  Expense  Fund. 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Young — 

Milk 

J.  J.  Sehaff — 

Milk 

C.  C.  Krepps — 

Milk 

Casper  Bonfick — 

Milk 

Bell,  Legg  A Co. — 

Groceries  

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries  

Bishop  A Hill — 

Groceries 

I.  Eberly  A Co. — 

Groceries 

Geo.  F.  Wheeler — 

Groceries 

Maynard  Bros. — 

Groceries 

Louis  Emmert — 
Meat 


E.  W.  Pegg — 


Meat 

M.  A.  Pritchard — 

Fruit 

John  Marzetti — 

Fruit 

G.  W.  Heathman — 

Crackers 

8.  Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 
Clothing  

H.  Hannon — 

Chickens 

J.  M.  & W.  VVestwater — 

Queensware 

Gehree  Bros. — 

Pickles  ... 

F.  M.  Young- 

Rents  

Con.  St.  R.  R.  Co. — 

Car  tickets 

Jos.  Goodman — 

Clothing  

A.  N.  Nickens — 

Wood 

McGannon  A Carroll— 

Notions,  etc 

Rosenblatt  A Co. — 

Soap 

George  Distelhorst — 

Vegetables 

C.  J.  Walls- 

Cleaning  clothes 


$40  80 
42  00 
9 00 
33  88 
54  35 
109  24 
63  40 
62  31 
119  26 
35  82 
111  23 
118  88 
268  43 
18  25 
60  07 

23  42 
74  73 
18  90 
47  35 

24  25 
5 00 

21  00 
8 00 
22  00 
82  29 
117  03 
44  60 
3 75  I 


13 

1 

17 

7 

9 

11 

1 

1 

27 

13 

1 

1 

13 

20 

15 

30 

30 

7 

7 

14 

15 

15 

9 

18 

9 

22 
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ibursements,  May  16  to  June  15,  1885 — Continued. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Amount. 


Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 


Total. 


J.  DeWolf,  Agent — 

Ti'plf  pts 

W.  B.  Brooks  & Son— 

Coal  

J.  P.  Bidleman — 

Forging 

E.  Humphrey — 

Apples 

C.  D.  Pitts  & Son — 

Shoes 

Chas.  Huston — 

Drugs 

F.  H.  Blake- 

Hulled  corn 

Columbus  Water  Works — 

Water  rent 

S.  E.  Foutz — 

Potatoes  

Hanse  & Dawson — 

Flour  

C.  U.  Telephone  Co. — 

Telephone  rental 

Fleischmann  & Co. — 

Yeast 

C.  P.  Van  Kirk — 

Hay  

Chas.  H.  Brown- 

Notary  fees 

G.  C.  Talbot- 

Clipping  horses 

L.  D.  Myers — 

Postage  

Columbus  Transfer  Co. — 

Dray age 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butter  

E.  Alvord  & Son — 

Fish  

E.  B.  Gager- 

Broom  material . 

Employes’  pay-roll 

Officers'  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 


$4 

55 

371 

44 

14 

20 

4 

00 

21 

80 

24 

78 

22 

40 

342 

24 

63 

30 

122 

70 

54 

55 

3 

25 

38 

20 

40 

4 

00 

72 

76 

17 

74 

95 

60 

35 

85 

20 

48 

876 

89 

$3,850  37 


For  the  month  ending  the  15th 


$1,013  00 


Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 


Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Hardware 

E.  B.  Armstrong — 
Repairing  roof,  etc 
Mike  Carroll — 

Repairs  

Peter  Lamb — 

Work  on  roof 


$82  39 
57  58 
30  00 
6 25 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Disbursements,  May  16  to  June  15,  1885— Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund — Continued. 

April  9 

480 

K.  Klott — 

Sharpening  scissors 

SO  70 

May  5 

481 

W.  A.  Shoemaker  & Co. — 

Cement 

20  00 

March  19 

482 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

50  00 

$246  92 

Booh  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 

April  9 

483 

H.  M.  Fisher— 

Wire 

$2  50 

March  17 

484 

Charles  Scribner  & Sons — 

Books 

6 00 

April  12 

485 

F.  & M.  Kepper — 

Apparatus 

19  58 

24 

486 

G.  L.  Manchester — 

Printing 

8 75 

May  12 

487 

T.  H.  Schnieder — 

Sheet  music 

16  23 

1 

488 

A.  11.  Smythe — 

Book?  and  stationery 

8 46 

April  11 

489 

G.  H.  Muller — 

Calagraph  ribbon  

4 05 

March  25 

490 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. — 

Cut  paper 

16  00 

$81  57 

Carpet , Bedding  and  Furniture. 

April  1 

491 

Green,  Joyce  & Co. — 

Bedding 

$83  62 

28 

492 

D.  McConville— 

Bedding  and  drv  goods 

61  40 

13 

493 

Columbus  Cabinet  Co. — 

Furniture 

51  60 

May  15 

494 

Miles  & Bancroft — 

Dry  goods 

33  56 

$230  18 

Trustees'  Expense  Fund. 

' 

Feb.  11 

361 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

|20  00 

11 

362 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

11 

363 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

11 

364 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

March  17 

418 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

17 

419 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

17 

423 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

17 

421 

J.  8.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 
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Disbursements,  May  16  to  June  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Trustees’  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

April  21 

495 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting.. 

$20  00 

21 

496 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

21 

497 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

21 

498 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

$192 _00 

DISBURSEMENTS,  JUNE  16  TO  JULY  15,  1885. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

June  11 

499 

E.  W.  Pegg— 

Meat 

$363  21 

9 

500 

Geo.  M.  Prestler — 

Cash  to  pupiis 

16  15 

13 

501 

Casper  Penfick — 

Milk 

13  46 

9 

502 

Ed.  Pagels,  Agt. — 

Tickets 

13  55 

11 

503 

E.  Alvord  & Son—* 

Fish  

36  20 

May  29 

504 

B.  & 0.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

3 15 

June  10 

505 

Central  Telephone  Co. — 

Telephone  rent 

14  25 

May  26 

506 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

4 20 

7 

507 

United  States  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

2 70 

22 

508 

American  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges  

60 

June  11 

509 

Ph.  Smith — 

Ferns  

6 00 

o 

O 

510 

I.  Eberly  & Co. — 

Groceries 

154  93 

11 

511 

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries 

75  40 

6 

512 

John  Post — 

Moss 

75 

2 

513 

John  Marzetti — 

Fruit 

28  00 

4 B.  A. 


V 

c 

E 

3 

3 

X 

1 

8 

10 

3 

9 

28 

6 

6 

1 

26 

8 

22 

1 

a 

26 

1 

*15 

20 

23 

20 

29 

21 

30 

5 

2 

14 

9 

10 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


JBUR8EMENTS,  Junk  16  to  July  15,  1885— Continued. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Amount. 


Total. 


(\irrmt  Expense  Fund — Continued. 


F.  M.  Koch- 

Hats  

C.  D.  Pitts  & Son — 

Shoes 

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat 

J.  A.  McAuley  — 

Awnings 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butter  

A.  A.  Vogel — 

Drugs 

G.  Distlehorst — 

Vegetables 

Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 

Clothing  

R.  Beesley — 

Horseradish 

H.  C.  Godman — 

Shoe  buttons  

Charles  Roth  & Co. — 

Vinegar 

D L.  Myers — 

Stamp 

Deibel  Bros.— 

Potatoes 

Ohio  State  Journal- 

Advertising  

A.  F.  Bell- 

Flowers  

J.  P.  McAllister — 

Oats  

Thomas  Gill — 

Soap 

Senter  & Lerch — 

Envelopes 

Daily  Times— 

Reward  ad  

Columbus  Dispatch — 

Reward  ad  

John  Murry — 

Drugs 

H.  A.  Kiching  & Co. — 

Sauce 

W.  U.  Telegraph — 

Messages  

Columbus  Transfer  Co. — 

Frames  

Ohio  Penitentiary — 

Shoes 

Evans  & Turner — 

Fruit 

F.  W.  Wells— 

Stationery 

D.  J.  Rourke — 

Fruit  and  vegetables.. 


$24 

50 

29 

20 

80 

86 

27 

00 

42 

72 

9 

34 

55 

60 

25 

00 

3 

00 

1 

50 

35 

28 

41 

20 

26 

25 

2 

00 

34 

25 

22 

50 

88 

95 

12 

00 

3 

00 

1 

50 

2 

50 

4 

80 

13 

5? 

33 

00 

49 

50 

6 

00 

45 

06 

33 

05 
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Disbuesements,  June  16  to  July  16,  1886— Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

June  11 

542 

Williams  & Co. — 

Directory 

$3  00 

8 

643 

Rhul,  Corbett  & Co. — 

Ice  cream 

16  33 

12 

544 

J.  Schaaf — 

Milk  

39  20 

12 

545 

H.  G.  Young — 

Milk  

26  24 

May  30 

546 

C.  C.  Kreppe — 

Milk  

4 50 

June  15 

547 

Employes’  pay-roll 

813  99 

$2,388  94 

Officers’  and  Teachers’  Pay-roll. 

June  16 

548 

For  t.hft  month  ending  the  15th 

$1,046  88 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund. 

June  15 

549 

C.  Westenhaver — 

Painting  

$18  75 

April  24 

550 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co.— 

Paints  

16  00 

June  13 

551 

M.  A.  Hunt — 

Painting  

3 40 

Damage  by  Fire  Fund. 

$38  15 

June  15 

552 

Casper  Benfig — 

Asst’t  carpenter 

131  25 

15 

553 

M. Johannes — 

Carpenter  

50  00 

2 

554 

J.  S.  Abbott  & Co.— 

Hardware 

24  27 

March  30 

555 

Hershiser,  Snyder  & Co. — 

Lumber 

33  37 

Carpet,  Bedding  and  Furniture. 

$138  89 

June  10 

556 

Miles,  Bancroft  & Co. — 

Bedding  

$196  43 

May  25 

557 

Kaufman  & Beer — 

Bed-springs  

57  50 

April  13 

558 

Ed.  Fitch — 

Chairs  

43  00 

June  13 

559 

D.  Goldsmith — 

Furniture  and  pillow’s 

100  75 

$397  68 

Trustees’  Expense  Fund. 

• 

— 

May  19 

560 

E.  T.  Drayton— 

Attending  meeting 

$12  00 

19 

561 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

19 

562 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

19 

563 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

$64  00 
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Disbursements,  June  16  to  July  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

June  15 

564 

Wm.  Frazer — 

Labor 

$18  75 

18 

565 

J.  Robinson — 

Sodding  and  grading  lawn 

44  00 

15 

666 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter  

50  00 

May  20 

567 

E.  B.  Gager— 

Nails,  etc 

6 93 

29 

568 

C.  M.  Palmer — 

Fluid  

10  CO 

6 

569 

Haveland  & Humball — 

Brick  

10  00 

April  21 

570 

Col.  Water  WorkB— 

Repairing  works 

2 50 

$142  18 

Steam  Pipe  and  Heating  Apparatus  Fund. 

May  23 

571 

Col.  Brass  A 8team  Pipe  Works— 

Steam  pipes 

$40  93 

April  25 

572 

Royce  A Pulling — 

Repairing  pump 

50 

20 

573 

Emrick  A Hatcher — 

Boiler  liner 

4 92 

$46  35 

Books  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 

May  12 

574 

Geo.  H.  Twiss — 

Books 

$2  13 

June  12 

575 

J.  K.  Farver — 

Musical  instructor 

15  00 

12 

576 

G.  Schatzman — 

Piano  moving 

6 00 

Purchasing  Additional  Grounds  Fund. 

$23  13 

June  16 

577 

G.  M.  Parsons — 

Grounds  

$7,500  00 

18 

14 

25 

15 

29 

26 

18 

10 

17 

29 

19 

13 

18 

14 

15 

14 

11 

14 

7 

27 

27 

11 

15 

3 

6 
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SBU RSEMENTS,  JULY  16  TO  AUGUST  15,  1885. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Current  Expense  Fund. 


Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

H.  Harmon — 

Chickens 

E.  Alvord  & Son — 

Fish  

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat 

E.  W.  Pegg — 

Meat 

J.  P.  Bidleman — 

Forging 

L.  Williams — 

Hay  

Lay  & Moses — 

Butter  and  eggs  

H.  J.  Falkenbach — 

R.  R.  tickets 

F.  0.  Fields — 

R.  R.  tickets 

B.  H.  Aiken — 

R.  R.  tickets 

Geo.  Distelhorst — 

Vegetables 

B.  & 0.  R.  R.  Co.— 

R.  R.  tickets 

Harrington  & Co. — 
Silverware  

F.  0.  Fields — 

R.  R.  tickets 

I.  Eberly  & Co. — 

Groceries 

G.  F.  Wheeler- 

Groceries  

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries 

Maynard  Bros. — 

Fruit 

Kate  M.  Moore — 

Receipt  for  fluid 

Cornell  & Pheneger  Bros. 
Drugs 

J.  E.  Robinson — 

Extracting  teeth 

Chas.  Lechler — 

Flowers 

E.  Hanivan — 

Butter 

Casper  Bonfick — 

Milk 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Young — 

Milk 

J.  J.  Schaff — 

Milk 

Wiggins’  Directory — 
Directory  


$112 

52 

16 

64 

30 

55 

108 

73 

189 

22 

16 

90 

18 

04 

88 

87 

53 

00 

47 

85 

67 

25 

41 

50 

52 

00 

15 

28 

2 

75 

52 

19 

43 

96 

151 

96 

29 

98 

5 

00 

6 

00 

75 

17 

00 

27 

29 

35 

28 

53 

44 

12 

00 

3 

00 

6 

1 

n 

o 

c 

a 

& 

8 

7 

15 

1 

3 

16 

22 

26 

30 

26 

30 

25 

6 

29 

7 

24 

30 

29 

4 

16 

st  1 

1 

15 

9 

20 

15 

16 
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Disbursements,  July  16  to  August  15,  1885— Continued. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 


J.  P.  McAllister — 

Oats 

Ed.  Pagels — 

Tickets 

Daily  Times — 

3 months’  subscription 

John  Marzetti — 

Fruit 

J.  M.  & W.  Westwater — 

Glassware 

Hardesty  Bros. — 

Flour 

H.  & N.  Gundersheimer — 

Clothing 

Engelke  & Bigelow — 

Drayage 

G.  D.  Rodenfels — 

Butter 

B.  & 0.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

Evans  & Turner — 

Fruit 

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co. — 

Telegraphing  

J.  DeWolfe— 

R.  R.  tickets 

Bidleman  & Co. — 

Horse-shoeing 

Household  8ewing  Machine  Co. — 
Needles 

C.  U.  Telephone  Co. — 

Telephone  

Win,  Burdell— 

Saddlery  

G.  W.  Livingston — 

Seeds 

A.  E.  Angier — 

Drugs 

County  Recorder — 

Filing  deed 

Barker  & Taylor — 

2 months,  Journal 

E.  Cook  & Bro. — 

Dispatch  and  Enquirer 

Scioto  Valley  R.  R. — 

Tickets 

F.  Smith — 

Pupils’  attendant 

D.  F.  Snyder — 

Pupils’  attendant- 

James  DeWolfe — 

Tickets 

Employes’  pay-roll 


$24  85 
3 25 

1 95 
32  26 
32  95 
80  69 

7 00 

2 67 

37  85 

3 05 
10  50 

9 78 

2 95 
12  00 

30 
20  50 
9 15 
5 35 
1 50 
76 

3 60 
7 80 

38  20 

12  80 

10  00 

102  45 
786  09 


$2,559  18 


16 

16 

16 

30 

22 

22 

2 

15 

24 

15 

15 

25 

29 

15 

28 

13 

13 

30 

20 

16 

17 
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Disbursements,  July  16  to  August  15,  1885 — Continued. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Officers’  and  Teachers’  Pay-roll. 


Amount. 


Total. 


For  the  month  ending  the  15th... 

Trustees’  Expense  Fund. 


1343  04 


J.  S.  Atwood— 

Attending  meeting 

J.  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

Damage  by  Fire  Fund. 

J.  G.  Pruning— 

Plastering 

T.  J.  Dundon — 

Lumber 

Wm.  Fortune — 

Kalsomining  

F.  E.  Powell — 

Lumber ...  

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

Abbott,  Horn  & Co. — 

Hardware 

M.  Johannes — 

Carpenter  

M.  A.  Hunt — 

Painting 

Books  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 

H.  C.  McClelland — 

Books,  etc 

A.  Sutter — 

Map  of  Ohio  ..., 

D.  W.  Brooks — 

Stuffed  eagle  

Keffer  & McDowal — 

Electric  supplies 

Meeker  Bros. — 

Paper 

B.  E.  Vance — 

Music 

N.  B.  Kneas— 

Books,  etc 

J.  Schatzman — 

Moving  piano 

Mrs.  F.  Lind — 

Stenographer 

T.  H.  Schneider — 

Piano  and  music 


$20  00 
20  00 


12 

00 

12 

00 

$125 

94 

187 

85 

35 

00 

83 

27 

50 

00 

7 

13 

42 

00 

39 

50 

$3 

60 

1 

00 

14 

00 

2 

80 

1 

50 

50 

7 

00 

6 

00 

15 

00 

1,055 

73 

$64  00 


$570  69 
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Disbursements,  July  16  to  August  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Booh  and  School  Apparatus  Fund — Continued. 

June  11 

656 

A.  H.  Smythe — 

Books,  etc 

$4  45 

Mav  30 

656  i 

Ohio  Penitentiary— 

Dumb  bells 

64  61 

$1,176  19 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund. 

July  15 

657 

John  Fisher  — 

Painting  

$119  75 

March  10 

658 

A.  A Slatelman — 

Painting  

6 12 

July  15 

659 

E.  O.  Randall  & Co.— 

Wall  paper 

289  78 

May  14 

660 

M.  E.  Ernst — 

Painting  

18  37 

July  11 

661 

Oliver  Orr — 

Paints 

83  at 

15 

662 

M.  Jenkins — 

Painting  ..*. 

24  00 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund 

$541  86 

July  tlO 

663 

J.  S.  Abbott  & Co. — 

Hardware 

$13  11 

11 

664 

R.  E.  DeButts — 

Hardware 

10  00 

June  22 

665 

T.  J . Dundon — 

Lumber 

46  50 

July  3 

666 

J.  Schaeffing  & Bro. — 

Steel  

1 50 

June  20 

667 

M.  & E.  Krumrn — 

Iron  fence 

126  00 

July  15 

668 

C.  Westenliaver — 

Labor 

30  00 

15 

669 

M.  Daugherty — 

Labor 

21  00 

15 

670 

T.  Williams- 

Labor 

26  25 

15 

671 

Casper  Bonfick — 

Labor 

35  00 

Bedding  and  Furniture  Fund. 

$309  36 

May  18 

672 

J.  M.  Schuster — 

Cleaning  carpet 

$28  71 

June  1 

673 

G.  L.  Smead — 

Furniture  

30  00 

13 

674 

C.  H.  Cruse — 

Bedding,  etc 

53  50 

May  1 

675 

Green,  Joyce  & Co. — 

Bedding,  etc 

12  02 

16 

676 

W.  G.  Dunn  & Co.— 

Drv  goods 

15  45 

Ntw  Boiler  Fund. 

$139  68 

July  15 

677 

Schomberger  & Cordery — 

Grate  bars 

$115  00 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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DISBURSEMENTS,  AUGUST  16  TO  SEPTEMBER  16,  1886. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Aug. 

16 

678 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Young — 

Milk 

$28  80 
83  48 

15 

679 

Casper  Bonfick — 

Milk  

4 

680 

E.  W.  Pegg — 

Meat' 

65  83 

15 

681 

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat 

104  19 

July 

31 

682 

L.  Williams— 

Hav  

51  52 

Aug. 

15 

683 

A.  M.  Miller- 

Straw  

6 87 

13 

684 

J.  P.  McAllister— 

Oats  

29  85 

15 

686 

H.  Harmon — 

Chickens 

16  50 

July 

31 

686 

Lay  & Moses — 

Eggs 

19  80 

20 

687 

R.  R.  Johnson — 

Bread  

33  25 

June 

15 

688 

Paysen  & Co. — 

Fish  

13  80 

July 

21 

689 

H.  Haron — 

Notary  fees 

50 

June 

28 

690 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

90 

July 

81 

691 

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.— 

Telegraphing 

8 71 

Aug. 

20 

8 

692 

693 

I.  Eberly  & Co. — ■ 

Groceries  

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries  

79  79 
26  67 

July 

30 

694 

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries  

27  28 

6 

695 

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 

Clothing  

5 00 

June 

16 

696 

Wm.  Fisher  & Co. — 

Vegetables 

12  00 

Aug. 

13 

697 

Geo.  Distelhorst — 

Vegetables 

29  30 

6 

698 

D.  J.  Rourke — 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

145  55 

10 

699 

M.  A.  Pritchard — 

Vegetables  & fruit 

20  20 

6 

700 

Con.  8t.  R.  R.  Co. — 

Car  tickets 

21  00 

May 

1 

701 

G.  M.  Prestler — 

R.  R.  fare  for  pupils 

10  80 
6 41 

July 

25 

702 

Fleischmann  & Co. — 

Yeast 

Aug. 

May 

12 

28 

703 

704 

Westbote  Co. — 

Advertising 

McGannon  A Carroll — 

Notions 

2 25 
9 82 

Aug. 

15 

705 

Employes’  pay-roll 

673  69 

$1,478  76 
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Disbursements,  August  16  to  September  15,  1885 — Continued. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Officers'  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 


Aug.  15 

706 

July  21 

707 

21 

708 

21 

709 

Aug.  1 

710 

July  13 

711 

Aug.  13 

712 

15 

713 

■ 

15 

714 

15 

715 

15 

716 

15 

717 

15 

718 

15 

719 

Aug.  1 

720 

11 

721 

July  1 

722 

Aug.  15 

723 

Aug.  7 

724 

April  18 

725 

June  2 

726 

For  the  month  ending  15th  

Trustees'  Krpense  Fund. 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

J.  G.  Brunning — 

Plastering 

John  Immel  & Son — 

Repairing  carriage 

Ayers,  Mithoff  & Co. — 

Ladder  rounds 

M.  Clements — 

Door  keys 

F.  Williams- 

Labor  

Casper  Bontick— 

Labor 

C.  Westen haver — 

Labor 

M.  F.  Carroll — 

Brick  laying 

Jerry  Couglilin — 

Labor . 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund. 
T.  J.  Lavelle — 

Painting  

Oliver  Orr — 

Paints 

James  Nelson — 

Oil 

Henry  Beard — 

Painting  

Books  and  School  Apparatus  Fund. 

C.  Scribner  & Sons — 

Encyclopedia .» 

Glock  & Son — 

Stationery 

H.  C.  McClelland — 

Stationery 


Amount. 


$20 

00 

12 

00 

12 

00 

$3 

65 

44 

20 

2 

00 

8 

00 

38 

76 

35 

00 

27 

00 

35 

00 

36 

00 

50 

00 

*1 

50 

14 

45 

4 

15 

42 

00 

$6 

00 

75 

8 

13 

Total. 


$237  49 


$44  00 


$274  60 


$62  10 


$14  88 
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Disbursements,  August  16  to  September  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Steam  Pipe  and  Heating  Apparatus  Fund. 

Aug. 

1 

727 

M.  F.  Carroll— 

Mason  work 

$20  25 

July 

25 

728 

Emmick  & Hatcher — 

Flue  plate 

8 40 

20 

729 

Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Co. — 

Sewer  pipe,  etc 

36  45 

April 

14 

780 

Wm.  Halley — 

Plumbing 

5 25 

May 

25 

781 

Dayton  Oil  Tank  Co. — 

Boiler  oil 

39  88 

July 

20 

732 

Col.  Brass  & Steam  Pipe  Co. — 

Steam  pipes 

45  75 

$155  48 

Carpets,  Beddinq  and  Furniture  Fund. 

— 

July 

27 

733 

J.  A.  Wallace  & Co. — 

Dry  goods 

$1  75 

Aug. 

5 

734 

Green,  Joyce  & Co.— 

Dry  goods...  

46  67 

July 

14 

735 

Bowe  & Beggs — 

Carpets,  etc 

267  11 

$315  53 

DISBURSEMENTS,  SEPTEMBER  16  TO  OCTOBER  15,  1886. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Aug.  10 

736 

Ohio  State  Journal — 

Advertising . 

$3  80 

9 

737 

Sunday  News — 

Advertising  

70 

9 

738 

Columbus  Dispatch — 

Advertising  

2 80 

9 

739 

Sunday  Capital — 

Advertising 

2 80 

Sept.  10 

740 

D.  J.  Rourke — 

Fruit  

16  10 

Aug.  6 

741 

Jacob  Reeb — 

Vegetables 

17  96 

Sept.  9 

742 

George  Distelhorst — 

• 

Vegetables 

21  99 

11 

743 

G.  J.  Rodenfels — 

Groceries  ... 

100  92 

8 

744 

I.  Eberly  & Co. — 

Groceries  

194  09 

60 
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Disbursements,  September  16  to  October  15,  1885— Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Sept.  11 

745 

G.  F.  Wheeler — 

Groceries  

$43  78 

Aug.  1 

746 

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

90  11 

Sept.  5 

747 

R.  R.  Johnson — 

Bread 

37  75 

8 

748 

Bidleman  & Co. — 

Forging 

15  60 

8 

749 

McGannon  & Carroll — 

Notions 

25  09 

12 

750 

Casper  Bonfick — 

Milk 

18  54 

12 

761 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Young — 

Milk 

29  02 

Aug.  24 

752 

Columbus  Transfer  Co. — 

Dray  age 

36  07 

10 

753 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Lind— 

Stenographer 

23  00 

June  13 

754 

A.  A.  Theman — 

Drugs 

8 50 

Sept.  1 1 

766 

Louis  Em  inert — 

Meat 

137  62 

15 

756 

Employes’  pay-roll 

694  99 

$1,616  23 

Officers'  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 

8ept.  15 

757 

For  the  month  ending  the  15th 

$237  49 

Trustees'  Expense  Fund. 

Aug.  18 

768 

E.  T.  Drayton — 

Attending  meeting 

$12  00 

18 

759 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

18 

760 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

18 

761 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

$64  00 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

Sept.  16 

762 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

$50  00 

7 

763 

W.  II.  Peckham — 

Carpenter 

30  00 

10 

764 

J.  S.  Abbott  & Co. — 

Hardware 

62  04 

• 

$142  04 

• 

Painting  and  Varnishing  F\md. 

Aug.  21 

766 

H.  Beard — 

Painting 

$2  00 

Sept.  15 

766 

C.  Westenhaver — 

Painting • 

27  00 
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Disbursements,  September  16  to  October  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund — Continued. 

Sept.  10 

767 

J.  Harmon — 

Painting 

$150  30 

July  21 

768 

John  Fisher — 

Painting 

34  60 

$213  90 

Carpett,  Bedding  and  Furniture, 

Sept.  10 

769 

C.  H.  Cruse — 

Furniture  repairs 

$70  70 

Aug.  29 

770 

Columbus  Cabinet  Co. — 

Furniture 

82  99 

$153  69 

DISBURSEMENTS,  OCTOBER  16  TO  NOVEMBER  15,  1885. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Aug.  24 

771 

A.  A.  Vogel — 

Drugs 

$3  30 

Oct.  13 

772 

Chas.  Huston — 

Drugs 

31  85 

Sept.  26 

773 

Cornell  A Pheneger  Bros. — 

Drugs 

10  00 

26 

774 

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co. — 

Telegraphing 

4 01 

Oct.  14 

775 

L.  D.  Myer» — 

* Postage 

83  40 

10 

776 

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  A Co. — 

Clothing  

59  50 

Sept.  25 

777 

H.  A G.  A.  Rover — 

Soap 

62  50 

Oct.  6 

778 

McGannon  A Carroll — 

Notions,  etc 

18  17 

10 

779 

J.  M.  A W.  Westwater — 

Queensware 

44  95 

Sept.  16 

780 

Lizzie  Waggoner— 

W ork 

15  00 

15 

781 

Lizzie  Rau — 

Work 

13  50 

Oct.  6 

782 

Lydia  Roberts — 

Work 

13  20 

Sept.  23 

783 

B.  A O.  R.  R.  Co.— 

Tickets 

2 00 

Aug.  3 

784 

H.  P.  Fricker  — 

Tickets 

2 95 

23 

3 

14 

1 

7 

10 

10 

3 

10 

30 

15 

9 

12 

8 

6 

22 

10 

13 

23 

18 

15 

10 

26 

5 

9 

3 

15 

15 
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)lSBO RSEM ENTS,  OCTOBER  16  TO  NOVEMBER  15,  1885. 


To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 
H.  C.  Godman — 

Leather  

John  Fortune — 

Vases 

Union  Coal  Co. — 

Coal  

Telephone  Co. — 

Telephone 

Keffer  & McDowal — 

Electric  apparatus 

E.  B.  Armstrong — 

Tinware 

J.  S.  Abbott  & Co.— 

Hardware 

C.  D.  Pitts  & Son — 

Shoes , 

Daily  Times — 

Advertising 

Barker  & Taylor — 

Subscription 

E.  Cook  & Bro. — 

Subscription 

Gelone  Bros. — 

Pickles 

R.  Candy  Bros. — 

Bread,  etc 

E Hanivan — 

Butter 

Lay  & Moses — 

Butter . 

G.  W.  Heathman — 

Crackers  

M.  A.  Pritchard — 

Fruit 

Schott  Bros. — 

Fruit 

John  Marzetti — 

Fruit,  etc 

H.  Hauenstein — 

Fruit,  etc 

Kerr  Bros. — 

Flour  

G.  J.  Rodenfels — 

Groceries 

Chris.  Hare- 

Groceries  

Dennis  Kelly — 

Groceries 

I.  Eberly  & Co.— 

Groceries 

Maynard  Bros. — 

Groceries 

Casper  Benfick — 

Milk  

Mrs.  H.  G.  Young- 

Milk  


118  02 

1 75 
167  03 

17  61 
14  00 
21  05 
24  15 
16  40 

2 80 

3 60 
7 80 

27  50 
2 10 

43  56  , 

44  90 

23  07 

29  60 
16  64 
89  83 

7 76 
102  00 
173  85 

4 76 
141  61 
180  81 

36  25 

30  60 

24  00 
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Disbursements,  October  16  to  November  15,  1885— Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

!■ 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Oct.  15 

813 

J.  J.  Schaflf — 

Milk  

$25  40 

13 

814 

G.  Distlehorst — 

Vegetables  

106  53 

June  9 

815 

A.  Fendrick  & Son — 

V egetables  

4 65 

Aug.  4 

816 

Warner,  Rhodes  & Co. — 

Vegetables 

84  35 

Oct.  13 

817 

C.  T.  Callaway — 

Vegetables 

42  58 

9 

818 

D.  J.  Rourke — 

Vegetables 

24  10 

June  11 

819 

F.  Abbe — 

Flower  pots 

6 55 

Oct.  15 

820 

R.  M.  Turner — 

Potatoes 

15  00 

Sept.  21 

821 

Paysen  & Co.— 

Sturgeon  

16  40 

10 

822 

0.  W.  Budd— 

Fish  

3 50 

Oct.  10 

823 

H.  Harmon — 

Chickens 

10  13 

15 

824 

Louis  Emmert — 

Meat 

300  42 

6 

825 

E.  W.  Pegg— 

Meat 

266  06 

15 

826 

Employes’  pay-roll 

836  09 

• 

$3,373  02 

Officers’  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 

Oct.  15 

827 

Fnr  the  month  ending  the  15t,h 

$1,074  10 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Fund. 

Aug.  19 

828 

Oliver  Orr — 

Paint  

$4  50 

July  16 

829 

E.  O.  Randall  & Co. — 

Wall  paper 

55  62 

Sept.  28 

830 

J.  Harmon— 

Painting  

40  37 

$100  49 

Bedding  and  Furniture  Fund. 

Sept.  14 

831 

J.  M.  & W.  Westwater — 

Fixtures  

$37  80 

Oct.  15 

832 

Miles,  Bancroft  & Co. — 

Drv  goods.- 

61  20 

2 

833 

C.  H.  Cruse — 

Repairing  lounge 

3 00 

Sept.  23 

834 

Bowe  & Beggs — 

Matting  and  carpets 

217  81 

$319  81 
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Disbursements,  October  16  to  November  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Steam  Pipe  and  Heating  Apparatus  Fund. 

Sept. 

14 

835 

• 

Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Co. — 

Sewer  pipe 

$5  40 

July 

21 

836 

Win.  Heffner — 

Oil 

30  00 

Sept. 

2 

837 

A.  Schwartz — 

Plumbing 

42  70 

$78  10 

Books  and  Softool  Apparatus  Fund. 

Sept. 

16 

838 

Win.  Henson — 

Violin  

$10  00 

Oct. 

7 

839 

C.  G.  Neuller — 

Ribbons 

7 00 

14 

840 

Chas.  Held — 

Repairing  violin 

5 25 

15 

an 

F.  Steumpel — 

Musical  app 

1 20 

Sept. 

29 

842 

C.  0.  Paper  Co. — 

Cut  paper 

18  00 

Oct. 

3 

843 

F.  W.  Wells— 

Books 

15  83 

9 

844 

Wassal  Fire  Clay  Co. — 

Mold  clay 

50 

$52  78 

Trustees'  Expense  Fund. 

• 

Sept. 

15 

845 

D.  L.  Wadsworth — 

Attending  meeting 

$12  00 

15 

ai6 

E.  T.  Dravton — 

Attending  meeting 

12  00 

15 

847 

John  H.  Hudson — 

Attending  meeting 

20  00 

$44  00 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

Oct. 

15 

848 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

$50  00 

3 

849 

Casper  Bon  tick — 

Work 

46  25 

July 

14 

850 

G.  Wygant — 

Sand 

10  25 

Sept. 

12 

851 

E.  B.  Armstrong — 

Repairs 

13  65 

May 

11 

852 

Kilbourne,  Jones  A Co. — 

Hardware 

2 59 

Aug. 

26 

853 

Stitt,  Price  A Co. — 

Lime 

7 35 

Sept. 

30 

854 

E.  R.  Eaton — 

Yoke  

a 85 

Oct. 

1 

855 

Geo.  M.  Maris  A Co. — 

Hardware 

5 76 
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Disbursements,  October  16  to  November  15,  1885 — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund — Continued. 

Sept.  30 

856 

. John  Schneider — 

t 

repairing  clocks 

$1  00 

Oct.  1 

857 

Jacobs  Bros. — 

Stretcher 

1 00 

Sept.  7 

858 

K.  Klott — 

Clippers 

50 

Oct.  15 

859 

C.  Westenhaver — 

Work 

27  00 

9 

860 

J.  S.  Abbott  & Co. — 

Hardware 

21  56 

• 

$189  76 

41 


5 B.  A. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  BILLS,  PAY-ROLLS,  ESTIMATES,  ETC.,  APPROVED  BY  THE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES.  AND  REMAINING  UNPAID  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 
BUSINESS  ON  THE  lorn  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1885,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Nov.  7 

1 

H.  Hannon — 

Chickens  

$17  99 

Sept.  14 

2 

Evans  & Turner — 

Ovsters  

7 25 

Nov.  12 

3 

E.  Alvord  & Son— 

Fish  ..  . 

29  20 

7 

4 

George  Distelhorst — 

Vegetables  

30  83 

Oct.  17 

5 

A.  Wittier— 

Vegetables  

11  02 

Nov.  12 

8 

'R.  Beeslev— 

Horseradish 

4 00 

Oct.  27 

7 

J.  H.  Postal  & Co.— 

Apples 

9 00 

Nov.  4 

8 

J.  G.  Hathaway— 

* 

Apples 

18  75 

4 

9 

Schott  Bros. — 

Apples 

17  50 

Oct.  15 

10 

G.  F.  Wheeler — 

Groceries  

26  19 

Nov.  14 

11 

Lay  & Moses — 

Groceries  

81  08 

7 

12 

G.  J.  Rodenfels — 

Groceries  

30  52 

2 

13 

Dennis  Kellv — 

Groceries  

89  25 

Oct.  27 

14 

I.  Eberly  & Co. — 

Groceries  — 

147  23 

Nov.  3 

15 

Chris.  Hare — 

Groceries  

42  79 

10 

16 

Casper  Bonfick — 

Milk  

28  08 

10 

17 

J.  J.  Schaff— 

Milk 

20  80 

10 

18 

H.  G.  Young— 

Milk  

16  56 

3 

19 

I).  J Rourke — 

Fruit  

30  00 

4 

20 

Maynard  Bros. — 

Fruit.  

34  22 

o 

o 

r+ 

00 

21 

S.  P.  Elliott’s  Sons  - 

Crackers 

14  25 

28 

22 

E.  H anivao  — 

Butter  

15  84 

Nov.  15 

23 

Clark  White — 

Pu  mpkius 

7 00 

9 

24 

Louis  Emme: t. — 

M eat  

128  05 

10 

25 

E.  W.  Pegg— 

Me.o  

521  04 

Oct.  21 

28 

G.  W.  II  eathman — 

Flitnr  

20  68 

28 

27 

John  Roland — 

Cide  t 

5 00 
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Schedule  of  Bills,  Pay-rolls,  Estimates,  etc. — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total- 

Ov.rrent  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Oct. 

31 

28 

J.  P.  McAllister — 

Oats  

$17  50 

26 

29 

Livingston’s  Sons — 

Bulbs,  etc 

14  55 

28 

30 

E.  B.  Gager — 

Broom  mach 

63  85 

20 

31 

C.  H.  Brown— 

Notary  fees 

1 60 

16 

32 

Thomas  Gill — 

Soap 

69  16 

Nov. 

1 

33 

Columbus  Water  Works — 

Water  rent 

292  93 

Oct. 

10 

34 

Col.  St.  R.  R.  Co. — 

Tickets 

21  00 

Nov. 

6 

35 

C.  D.  Pitts  & Son — 

Shoes  

39  15 

Oct. 

14 

36 

Bell  Bros. — 

Queensware 

8 00 

Nov. 

7 

37 

Braun  & Bruck — 

Drugs 

20  25 

9 

38 

Chas.  Huston — 

Drugs 

8 83 

10 

39 

Union  Coal  Co. — 

Coal  

249  96 

10 

40 

T.  F.  Koch— 

Hats 

19  25 

Oct. 

28 

41 

Hussey  & Barmon — 

Disinfectant  

80 

Sept. 

1 

42 

Josie  Calahan — 

Work 

3 00 

Aus. 

15 

43 

Louisa  Bell — 

Shoes  and  work 

14  00 

Oct. 

31 

44 

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co. — 

Telegraphing 

5 15 

Nov. 

6 

45 

W.  G.  Dunn  & Co. — 

Dry  goods. 

4 23 

Oct. 

26 

46 

B.  & O.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges '. 

1 20 

31 

47 

S.  Lazarus’  Sons  & Co. — 

Clothing  

86  40 

Nov. 

4 

48 

McGannon  & Carroll — 

Notions 

33  77 

7 

49 

Adams  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

4 85 

Oct. 

20 

50 

American  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges...  

1 30 

Nov. 

6 

51 

B.  & O.  Express  Co. — 

Express  charges 

3 50 

Sept. 

30 

52 

Warner  & Rhoades — 

Canned  goods 

105  90 

Oct. 

17 

53 

Columbus  Transfer  Co.— 

Drayage 

1 4 34 

Nov. 

14 

54 

1 Daily  Times— 

Subscription 

3 50 
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Schedule  of  Bills,  Pay-bolls,  Estimates,  etc. — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Current  Expense  Fund — Continued. 

Nov.  14 

55 

Fleischmann  &Co. — 

Yeast 

$7  15 

15 

56 

Employes’  pay-roll,  ending  Aug.  the  15th... 

797  99 

$3,317  03 

Officers'  and  Teachers'  Pay-roll. 

Nov.  15 

57 

For  file  month  ending  the  15th  

$1,312  97 

1 

Books  and  ■ School  Apparatus  F*und. 

Oct.  26 

58 

C.  L.  Spellman— 

Pens  

S3  75 

BO 

59 

Waterbury  Bros.  & Co. — 

Wire  

7 97 

2 

60 

Geo.  H.  Twiss — 

Books 

1 80 

7 

61 

Ohio  State  Journal — 

Cut  paper 

1 50 

Nov.  4 

62 

H.  C McClelland  & Co.— 

Books,  etc 

11  30 

11 

63 

D.  C.  Vance — 

Music,  etc 

4 10 

7 

64 

T.  H.  Schneider — 

Music,  etc 

12  53 

3 

65 

J.  K Farver — 

Music,  etc 

6 60 

10 

66 

Glock  & Beck — 

Books 

9 05 

— 

$58  60 

Ordinary  Repair  Fund. 

Oct.  26 

67 

J.  W.  Manning — 

Carpenter 

$50  00 

23 

68 

F.  E.  Powell— 

Lumber 

121  86 

22 

69 

J.  Van  Range  Co. — 

Repairs  .. 

5 55 

Sept.  22 

70 

Columbus  Rubber  Co. — 

Rubber,  etc 

4 33 

Nov.  11 

71 

G.  M.  Maris  & Co. — 

Hardware 

9 06 

Oct.  6 

72 

E.  B.  Gager — 

Hardware 

18  08 

31 

73 

Kaiser  Bros. — 

Repairing  roof 

37  20 

Nov.  4 

74 

J.  S.  Abbott  & Co. — 

Hardware 

16  69 

$262  77 

Fire  Hose  Fund. 

Sept.  12 

75 

I.  B.  Potts— 

Hose  cart 

$54  00 
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Schedule  of  Bills,  Pay-rolls,  Estimates,  etc. — Continued. 


Date  of 
purchase. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

To  whom  paid,  and  on  what  account. 

Amount. 

Total. 

• 

Steam  Pipe  and  Heating  Apparatus  Fund. 

Oct.  27 

76 

I.  B.  Potts — 

Steam  pipe  

$28  15 

30 

77 

Andrew  Schwartz — 

Plumbing 

4 30 

Aug.  1 

78 

Bodger  Bros. — 

Repairs 

20  65 

$53  10 

Damage  by  Fire  Fund. 

— 

Sept.  29 

79 

E.  B.  Gager — 

Broom  corn,  etc 

$219  68 

Trustees'  Expense  Fund. 

Oct.  20 

80 

John  H.  Hudson — 

✓ 

Expense  

$20  00 

20 

81 

J.  S.  Atwood — 

Expense  

20  00 

$40  00 

Total  amount  disbursements 

$65,228  66 
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CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT 

Of  Current  Expenses,  Salaries,  etc.,  for  the  Year  ending  November  15,  1885. 

Breadstuffs $1,212  89 

Meats 5,283  41 

Groceries 5,917  18 

Fruits 913  92 

Vegetables 1,088  52 

Clothing  : 672  44 

Bedding  633  72 

Drugs  and  hospital  supplies 17.  10 

Postage,  telegraph,  stationery  and  express 760  56 

Stock  and  forage 575  06 

Hardware,  tinware  and  dishes 545  84 

Farm  and  garden 7,500  00 

Steam  and  water  supplies 848  80 

Freight  and  drayage 220  49 

Fuel  and  light 3,142  64 

Dry  goods  and  notions 474  77 

Furniture  and  carpets 1,293  97 

Escape  and  return  of  patients 

Wages  of  employes 10,504  22 

General  repairs 2,130  63 

Miscellaneous • 359  36 

Boots  and  shoes 332  05 

Milk 1,142  73 

R.  R.  tickets 692  55 

Musical  apparatus 2,430  42 

Painting  and  varnishing 1,260  95 

Fish 463  80 

Soap  stock , 455  06 

Broom  material 283  53 

Salaries  of  officers 11,056  19 

Expenses  of  Trustees 512  00 


Grand  total,  1885 $62,781  80 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  liabilities  existiug  November  15,  1884,  but 
does  include  the  liabilities  existing  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1885. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


To  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Blind  Children  and  Youth : 

The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  children  to  enter  the  institution  depends  very 
much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong.  -If  they  can  be 
under  good  influences  at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothers  and  sisters,  can  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  can  learn  to  count,  and  com- 
mence learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  them  to  remain  at  home  until 
they  are  ten  years  old;  but  if  they  cannot  receive  proper  care,  and  be  taught  some 
of  these  things,  they  sbould  come  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  which  may  be  learned  at  their  homes: 

1.  To  count  and  number,  and  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  etc. 

2.  The  multiplication  table. 

3.  To  spell  common  words,  beginning  with  monosyllables. 

4.  The  meaning  of  common  words. 

5.  The  letters  in  raised  and  point  print. 

6.  Items  of  general  information  Every  blind  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old 
should  know  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  name  of  the  town,  county  and  State  in 
which  he  lives,  etc. 

8.  Hymns,  verses  of  Scripture,  and  select  passages  of  prose  and  poetry,  which 
they  can  understand,  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

9.  Singing  common  tunes. 

10.  There  is  no  reason  why  a blind  child  should  not  commence  attending  the 
district  or  other  school  with  his  seeing  brothers  and  siBters,  and  take  part  in  the 
exercis-  s in  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.;  indeed,  in  everything 
including  reading  where  furnished  with  books  suitable  for  the  blind. 

Blind  children  can  learn  everything  which  can  be  taught  by  conversation,  and 
by  giving  them  an  cpportunity  to  examine  and  handle  objects,  just  as  well  as  those 
who  have  sight  5 and  there  is  no  reason  why  their  education  should  not  be  com- 
menced as  early  as  that  of  seeing  children.  Indeed,  instead  of  being  neglected 
because  they  are  blind,  they  should  be  taught  with  more  care.  Children  who  have 
pursued  the  course  above  r>  commended  have  entered  the  institution  with  as  much 
knowledge  and  discipline  as  they  could  acquire  in  one  or  two  year  of  tuition  here, 
and  their  future  progress  is  much  more  easy  and  rapid  than  that  of  those  who  have 
had  no  such  training  at  home. 

I will  furnish  a copy  of  the  alphabet,  in  raised  and  point  print,  to  the  parents  of 
any  blind  child  who  will  give  me  their  names  and  postoffice  address,  and  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  giving  any  information  which  they  may  wish  in  relation  to  books 
or  other  things  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  such  children  at  home,  or  in  regard 
to  their  admission  to  the  institution.  For  such  information,  please  address  H.  P. 
Fricker,  M.D.,  Columbus  Ohio,  Superintendent  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

After  pupils  have  entered  the  institution,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
present  every  day  while  they  profess  to  attend.  There  is  but  one  session  in  the  year. 
On  account  of  the  discomfort  and  the  greater  risk  of  health,  etc.,  to  the  blind  from 
traveling  in  winter,  it  has  never  been  customary  to  have  a vacation  or  recess  at  the 
holidays,  and  parents  are  earnestly  advised  not  to  encourage  their  children  to  think 
of  visiting  home  at  that  time.  We  observe  as  holidays,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
February  22d,  and  May  day.  These  we  endeavor  to  make  as  pleasant  to  the  pupils 
as  possible.  Between  Christmas  and  New  Year  the  classes  go  on  as  at  other  times, 
and  scholars  can  not  be  absent  for  a week  or  more  then  without  great  loss  to  them- 
selves, and  great  inconvenience  to  teachers;  much  greater  than  would  be  the  case 
with  other  scholars,  because  here  the  instruction  is  given  almost  entirely  by  the 
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teacher,  and  the  scholar  who  is  absent  can  not  make  up  the  missing  lessons  by 
studying  them  from  books.  The  only  possible  way  is  for  the  teacher  .to  sit  down 
and  do  all  the  work  over  again.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  pupil  must  suffer  the  incon- 
venience of  his  loss  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  secure  to  our  pupils  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  benefit  from  the  time  allowed  them  here. 

If  a pupil  find  it  necessary  to  remain  away  from  the  institution  for  °ne  or  more 
terms  the  common  or  district  school  should  be  attended  when  it  is  possible.  The 
knowledge  gained  thus  will  be  found  a great  help  on  resuming  the  studying  here. 

The  blind  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  spend  their  lives  among  those  who  have 
sight.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  the  oversight  of  them  to  render  them 
as  much  like  the  seeing  as  possible.  They  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
forming  any  habits  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  others.  The  blind  are  always 
noticed  by  strangers,  and  their  manners  and  habits  observed  more  particularly  than 
those  of  other  persons;  hence,  it  is  a very  great  kindness  to  them  to  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  unsightly  habits,  or  to  correct  them  if  such  have  been  formed. 

Parents  should  be  especially  careful  to  prevent  their  boys  from  forming  the  useless 
and  filthy  habit  of  using  tobacco.  Be  assured  it  is  no  kindness  to  them  to  be  allowed, 
for  the  continuance  of  the  habit  here  may  be  a good  reason  for  sending  them  home 
to  remain  there  until  the  habit  is  discontinued. 

Much  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the  opportunities  here  provided  known  to 
the  adult  blind,  and  to  induce  them  to  enter  as  soon  as  possible  after  loss  of  sight. 
The  importance  of  beginning,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  labor  as  blind  men,  can  not 
be  over-estimated.  Every  month’s  delay  renders  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  learn, 
and  makes  them  more  awkward,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  influence  of  idleness, 
and  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and  dependence  which  must  attend  the  person  who 
feels  that  he  is  doing  nothing  for  himself  or  others. 

It  has  been  customary  to  encourage  our  workmen  to  locate  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  are  acquainted,  rather  than  to  look  to  the  institution  for  employment. 
The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  every  year.  A village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  with  the  surrounding  country  population,  will  usually 
furnish  employment  for  a broom  maker  during  the  year,  and  the  adjacent  country 
will,  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  produce  all  the  broom-corn  he  will  need,  so  that  he 
can  obtain  his  material  at  very  little  cost  of  transportation.  For  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  hardly  an  individual  of  ordinary  force  of  character,  who  has  pursued 
this  course,  and  labored  with  perseverance  and  industry,  has  failed  to  make  a re- 
spectable livelihood,  while  many  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the  average  of  seeing 
persons. 

The  experience  of  many  men  warrants  the  statement  that  any  blind  man  who 
has  energy,  and  is  disposed  to  be  industrious  can  in  a short  time  learn  to  make  corn- 
brooms,  and  become  able  to  support  himself.  The  machinery  necessary  to  carry  on 
this  business  costs  only  forty-five  dollars.  There  are  now  in  this  State  many  blind 
persons  who  are  earning  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars,  or  more,  each 
year,  instead  of  being  supported  in  idleness,  at  a cost  to  their  friends  of  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  be  here  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in  September. 
Having  been  assigned  to  their  classes  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  term,  delay  in 
returning  is  unprofitable  to  the  pupil  and  very  annoying  to  the  teacher. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

For  the  following  papers  and  periodicals,  sent  gratuitously  to  the  institution,  the 
proprietors  will  please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  officers  and  pupils: 

Weekly  Cincinnati  Times,  Western  Christian  Advocate.  Herald  and  Presbyter, 
Stark  County  Democrat,  Christian  Standard,  Democratic  Messenger,  Findlay  Re- 
publican, Springfield  Sunday  News,  Iron  Valley  Reporter,  The  Tablet,  The  Goodson 
Gazette,  Xenia  Home,  and  The  Findlay  Daily  Jeffersonian. 

The  publishers  of  these  papers,  and  those  of  others  wTho  are  willing  so  to  do, 
will  confer  a great  favor  by  forwarding  their  publications  during  the  coming  year. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  Etc. 


Applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,”  and  should  state  the  name,  residence, 
and  post-office  of  the  applicant’s  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  supposed  cause  of 
blindness.  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-one  years. 
Their  time  in  the  institution  is  regulated  by  the  statute  of  1879. 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if  free  from  bad  habits,  can  enter  the 
institution  for  one  year  to  learn  a trade.  Persons  of  this  class  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  instructive  reading  in  the  evening;  they  are  expected  to  be  present  at  Chapel 
session  in  the  morning,  and  to  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  like  other  pupils.  A 
man  of  active  mind,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  tools,  can  learn  to  make 
corn-brooms  in  six  to  nine  months ; some  have  done  it  in  half  that  time.  Those  who 
have  recently  lost  their  sight,  and  who  wish  to  learn  a trade,  should  come  here  as 
soon  as  possible  ; every  month’s  delay  renders  it  more  difficult  to  learn. 

For  residents  of  the  State  the  school  is  free,  no  charge  being  made  for  board  or 
tuition ; but  parents  and  guardians  must  provide  their  children  with  good  and 
suitable  clothing,  and  pay  their  traveling  expenses,  and  should  also  deposit  with  the 
Steward  a small  sum  for  occasional  expenses.  For  pupils  residing  out  of  the  State 
the  terms  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in 
advance. 

The  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  and  continues 
forty  weeks.  The  proper  time  for  admission  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

Vacation  continues  twelve  weeks — from  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  until  the 
second  Wednesday  of  September.  Pupils  are  to  spend  the  vacation  at  home,  or  with 
their  friends. 

When  boxes  or  packages  are  sent  to  pupils,  a letter  should  at  the  same  time  be 
sent  by  mail,  stating  distinctly  how  the  same  is  to  come,  whether  by  stage  or  express, 
or  as  freight,  and  what  route. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  have,  after  the  name,  this  address — 

(Institution  for  Blind), 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FOURTH  REUNION 


OF  THE 


Officers  and  Alumni 


OF  THE 
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i>"  Education  z Blind, 


HELD  AT 


COLUMBUS,  JUNE  16,  17,  AND  18,  1885, 


IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  16TH. 


10:00  o’clock  a.  m. — Organization. 


2:30  o’clock  p.  m. — A.  Addresses  of  Welcome. 

1.  Hon.  D.  L.  Wadsworth,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 

3.  Mr.  Frank  Lumb,  Resident  Alumnus. 

B.  Responses  by  Visiting  Alumni. 

C.  Reading  of  Letters  from  Absent  Alumni. 

D.  Memorial  Address,  Miss  Flora  Kilzer. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17TH. 


10:00  o’clock  a.  m. 


1.  “ The  Value  of  a Scientific  Education,” Superintendent  Snyder. 

2.  DISCUSSION.— 

3.  ‘‘General  Education  and  Methods,” Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Brice. 

4.  DISCUSSION.— 

2:30  o’clock  p.  m. 

1.  “Practical  Music  Teaching,” Mr.  T.  H.  Hopkins. 

2.  DISCUSSION.— 

3.  “Piano  Tuning  as  a Trade,” Mr.  A.  L.  Bohrer. 

4.  DISCUSSION.— 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  18TK. 


10:00  o’clock  a.  m. 

1.  “Employment  for  Blind  Ladies,”  Miss  Sarah  Ridenour. 

2.  DISCUSSION.—  

3.  “Vocal  Training,” : Mr.  John  S.  Van  Cleve. 

4.  DISCUSSION.— 


2:30  o’clock  p.  m. 

1.  “ Eccentricities  of  the  Blind,” Prof.  J.  A.  Scarritt. 

2.  DISCUSSION.— 


Tuesday  Evening,  Entertainment  by  Philomathean  8ociety. 
Wednesday  Evening,  Concert  by  the  Alumni. 

Thursday  Evening,  General  Social. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  OHIO 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  June  16,  1885. 

Preliminary  meeting  of  the  association  for  organization  at  10 
A.  M.,  in  the  chapel.  The  President,  Rev.  H.  N.  Couden,  took  the 
chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order;  the  Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Nation, 
reported  100  guests  present.  Devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  the 
President,  consisted  of  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  ‘‘Guide  me  O thou 
great  Jehovah,”  reading  the  ‘23d  Psalm,  and  prayer. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  1880  being  dispensed 
with,  the  association  proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  of  new  officers, 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  alternates.  Mr.  G.  Cook,  of 
Bryan,  Ohio,  moved  that  Mr.  James  McCombs  be  elected  President,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bohrer  presented  he  name  of  Amos  H.  C.  Brice,  of  Newark. 
The  question  then  arose,  as  to  who  were  members  of  the  association,  and 
qualified  to  vote.  The  President  quoted  from  the  constitution,  “ All 
persons  leaving  any  department  of  this  Institution  in  good  standing, 
after  signing  their  names  to  the  constitution  shall  be  considered  mem- 
bers.” He  suggested  that  if  there  were  alumni  present  who  had  never 
signed  the  constitution,  the  two  motions  before  the  house  should  be 
held  until  such  could  be  heard  from,  which  was  accordingly  done.  A 
request  was  here  made  that  Mr.  Orlando  C.  Brown,  a citizen  of  Colum- 
bus, who  had  recently  lost  his  sight,  and  was  interested  in  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  by  this  association,  be  elected  a member  and  alloweed  to 
vote.  * 

The  President  thought  that  under  the  constitution  it  would  be  out 
of  order.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  he  could  be  made  an 
honorary  member.  The  President  thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
that  except  by  implication.  The  inquiry  was  then  made,  as  to  when 
and  by  whom  the  constitution  was  drafted  and  adopted.  The  President 
replied  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Alumni  at  the  reunion  in  1874, 
and  the  proceedings  can  be  found  in  the  Reunion  Report  of  1880. 
Calls  were  here  made  for  the  question,  and  after  some  discussion  as  to 
the  manner  of  voting,  a rising  vote  resulted  in  a majority  for  Mr. 
McCombs,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected.  Henry  Boesch,  of 
Cleveland,  received  the  vote  for  alternate.  Mr.  Collins  offered  the  name 
of  J W.  Welch,  for  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Hoover  presented  the 
name  of  Mr.  Brice,  but  Mr.  Brice,  with  some  pleasantry,  declined  the 
second  after  having  been  defeated  for  the  first  place.  Mr.  Welch  was 
elected  and  Albert  M.  Sparks  as  alternate.  Miss  Olive  M.  Brown  was 
elected  Secretary,  and  Miss  Ella  Judah  alternate. 

The  retiring  President  then  briefly  addressed  the  assembly : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I said  to  you  five  years  ago  that  I should  act 

promptly  and  impartially,  and  would  no  doubt  make  mistakes.  If  I 
have  done  so,  it  has  been  unintentional  and  they  were  errors  of  the 
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head,  not  of  the  heart.  I now  appoint  Mr.  Brice,  Mr.  Bohrer  and  Miss 
Lettie  Terrel  a committee  to  escort  Mr.  McCombs  to  the  chair. 

Thus  attended  Mr.  McCombs  ascended  the  platform  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Brice. 

The  President  elect  addressed  the  association  as  follows  : 

' INAUGURAL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I stand  before  you  with  hesitation,  and  some 

embarrassment,  but  grateful  for  this  compliment.  I assure  you  it  is 
entirely  unsolicited.  1 am  not  unmindful  of  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of 
my  worthy  predecessor,  whose  ability  we  all  recognize,  remembering  as 
we  do  the  dignity  and  energy  which  aided  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
body  five  years  ago.  1 am  not  accustomed  to  preside  over  such  meet- 
ings, and  can  only  hope  to  succeed  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  each 
and  every  one.  I feel  sure  you  will  assist  in  the  effort  to  make  this 
reunion  a success;  it  bas  been  looked  forward  to  since  1880  with 
pleasant  anticipations.  We  come  here  from  our  various  avocations. 
Some  are  music  teachers,  some  are  literary  teachers,  some  engaged  in 
the  active  business  of  life,  and  others  trying  to  help  on  with  home 
matters.  Let  us  aim  to  make  this  coming  together  a source  not  only  of 
enjoyment  but  of  profit  by  recounting  and  comparing  our  experiences, 
our  success  or  failures.  The  social  pleasure  derived  from  these  meet- 
ings are  not  to  be  ignored.  We  meet  those  we  have  known,  renew  old 
friendships,  and  form  many  new  ties,  but  other  and  more  important 
objects  are  to  be  attained.  If  such  were  not  the  case,  those  who  have 
the  management  of  this  institution  might  not  be  willing  to  have 
reunions  ake  place.  Let  us  therefore  act  with  unanimity,  be  dignified 
and  thorough  in  deliberation.  I shall  endeavor  to  maintain  order. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all,  my  thanks.  I thank  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me. 

The  Vice-President  and  Secretary  then  took  their  places,  and  a 
handsome  bouquet  was  presented  to  Mr.  McComb*. 

Mr.  Brice  suggested  that  Committees  on  Resolutions,  Revision  of 
the  Constitution,  on  Publication,  and  an  Executive  Committee  be 
appointed. 

A committee  of  five  on  resolutions,  comprising  Messrs.  Bohrer, 
Couden,  Hopkins  and  Van  Cleve  and  Miss  Hattie  Dunbar,  was  elected. 

Mr.  Bohrer  moved  that  Mr.  Julius  E.  Bliss  be  a committee  of  one 
on  finance,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Brice.  I move  that  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  three 
be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Association  during  the  interval  between  this  and  1890,  and  who  shall  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  institution,  We  want  some  one  having  the 
interests  of  the  Association  at  heart,  and  I move  that  this  committee 
consist  of  the  superintendent,  the  resident  trustee  and  Mr.  Frank  Lumb. 

Mr.  Couden.  I think  the  constitution  provides  already  for  such  a 
committee.  In  1874  there  was  a committee  appointed,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  until  the  next  reunion  of  the  Alumni.  That  committee 
consisted  of  twenty  persons  ; I think  it  should  be  cut  down  to  three. 

After  calls  for  the  question  it  was  put  and  carried. 
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Mr.  Bohrer  proposed  that  Mr.  Frank  Lumb  be  made  resident  chair- 
man on  publication,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Brice.  There  should  be  a committee  on  revising  the  constitu- 
tion, and  I move  that  such  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
required  to  report  and  act  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I think  a great  many  know  but  little  about  the  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Couden  called  for  the  reading  of  the  constitution,  which 
was  complied  with  by  the  Secretary. 

Calls  for  the  question  on  Mr.  Brice’s  motion  for  revision  being  made, 
it  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Brice  moved  that  Mr.  O.  C.  Brown  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association,  which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

By  motion,  the  President  was  elected  a committee  of  one  to  arrange 
programme  for  a concert  on  Thursday  night  next.  ' 

Mr.  Brice  moved  that  a time  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  when  all 
the  members,  or  all  who  wish  to  become  members,  should  give  their 
names. 

Mr.  Brooks  thought  it  had  been  decided  in  the  moiming  who  were 
members. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I am  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  think  we  ought  to 
have  a record  of  the  names  and  addresses.  The  committee  on  invita- 
tions to  this  reunion  found  it  very  difficult  to  reach  all,  on  account  of 
not  knowing  where  the  parties  lived,  and  I wish  that  all  present  would 
give  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  secretary. 

Calls  for  the  question,  which  was  put  and  carried. 

Messrs.  A.  L.  Bohrer,  W.  L.  Campbell  and  H.  N.  Couden  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Gov.  Hoadly  and  invite  him  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Couden.  I move  that  Miss  0.  M.  Brown  and  the  resident 
trustee  be  added  to  the  Committee  on  Publication.  I do  this  by 
request. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I understand  that  I have  been  appointed  chairman  of 
this  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  report  of  our  proceedings 
published,  and  I should  like  to  have  those  names  added. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

A committee  of  three  ladies,  Misses  Henderlick,  Terrel  and  Nation, 
were  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Trustees  and  invite  them  to  spend 
some  time  with  the  association. 

Mr.  Couden  called  for  the  reading  of  the  programme,  which  was 
done  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Lumb  moved  an  adjournment  until  2:30,  which  was  carried. 

Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  named  as  com- 
mittee upon  revision  of  the  constitution,  Henry  Campbell,  G.  E.  Cook 
and  Miss  Lettie  Terrel. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  then  presented  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Wadsworth, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

6 B.  A. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


BY  D.  L.  WADsWORTH. 

Esteemed  Friends,  Members  of  the  Alumni:  Welcome,  welcome.  I am 

called  upon  at  this  time,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  institu- 
tion, to  perform  a most  pleasant  and  pleasing  duty,  namely,  that  of  bidding  you 
all  a kind  and  cordial  welcome.  Not  that  I am  well  fitted  to  perform  this  duty, 
but  that  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  are  when  1 am  welcoming  and  receiving 
my  friends;  and  while  there  are  but  few  ingredients  in  my  composition  given 
to  apologies,  for  my  motto  in  life  is,  and  has  been,  to  accept  the  situation,  grapple 
with  and  surmount  as  best  I could,  every  obstacle  coming  in  my  pathway,  but 
justice  to  you,  and  more  especially,  justice  to  myself,  demands  at  this  time,  if  not  an 
apology,  a few  words  of  explanation  ; 

A day  or  two  since,  as  1 was  seated  at  my  de^k  in  my  office  turning  over  some 
loose  papers  lying  thereon,  I found  a letter  addressed  to  me  from  one  of  the  ofiicials 
of  your  Alumni,  written  sometime  previous.  Perusing  its  contents,  I discovered 
that  I was  expected  to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  you  here  to-day.  The  first 
thought  that  flitted  across  my  mind,  was,  impossible,  impossible!  1,  a business 
mau,  without  time  for  thought  and  preparation,  and  my  whole  life  been  devoted  to 
commercial  and  financial  interests,  rather  than  literary  attainments,  or  fitting  for 
the  rostrum.  And  1 was  about  forming  my  refusal  and  excuses  when  the  words 
came  ringing  in  my  ears  that  I used  to  hear  so  often  sung,  way  back,  back  in  my 
boyhood  days,  at  the  good  old-fashioned  Methodist  camp-meetings  in  the  woods : 
“ Take  me  just  as  I am,  just  as  I am,”  and  so,  instead  of  framing  my  refusal  and  ex- 
cuses, I said  to  my  friend  Lumb,  “ Yes;  if  you  will  take  me  just  as  1 am,”  and  so, 
kind  friends,  you  have  me  to-day  without  manuscript,  or  but  little  thought  given, 
and  I rely  on  your  magnanimity,  and  the  generosity  of  your  hearts  to  excuse  my 
shortcomings  and  inability  to  do  you  or  myself  justice  on  this  occasion  ; and  I will 
say  first,  that  the  few  brief  remarks  I shall  make,  will  be  characterized  with  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  rather  than  well-cut  and  carved  sentences. 

And  now,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  worthy  associates  of  this  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. whose  highest  aim  and  best  thoughts  are  devoted  to  the  success  and  welfare  of 
this  institution,  and  the  greatest  advancement  of  those  under  our  care  ; and  now, 
on  behalf  of  each  and  all  of  us,  we  extend  our  kind  and  heartfelt  greetings,  greetings 
that  the  heart  alone  knows  and  feels,  but  my  words  do  but  feebly  express,  and  we 
welcome  you,  one  and  all,  members  of  the  Alumni,  with  a joyous,  cordial  welcome 
back  to  your  former  home,  where  you  have  spent  days,  weeks,  months,  yea,  years, 
in  fitting  and  preparing  yourselves  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  battle  with  life’s  stem 
realities.  How  well  you  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  and  harvesting  the  fruits 
of  your  labors,  amid  the  many  trials  and  discouragements,  that  must  of  necessity 
have  crossed  your  pathway  to  impede  your  progress,  we  hope  to  hear  and  learn 
from  your  own  lips,  ere  you  go  out  from  us,  or  to  take  the  parting  hand  to  say  the 
kind  goodbye  again.  These  reunions  are  of  vast  importance,  profit  and  pleasure  to 
you  all,  and  must  be  to  us  highly  gratifying  and  entertaining,  and  I would  that  they 
might  be  more  frequent,  and  that  in  the  near  future  we  might  meet  again  together  with 
those  that  go  from  us  and  join  your  number  this  year,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
blessings  resulting  from  these  meetings,  for  I regard  them  of  great  value  and  the 
accomplishing  of  much  good.  But  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  we  are 
any  of  us  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  meeting  again  at  your  next  regular  conclave, 
then  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is  that  our  lives  may  be  such  that  we  all 
may  meet  in  one  grand,  happy  reunion  on  the  other  side,  where  Heaven’s  music 
charms,  and  the  grand  Superintendent  of  the  universe  presides. 

And  while  I am  a stranger  to  most  of  you,  as  doubtless  aro  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  there  is  a bond  of  sympathy  and  good-will  permeating  our  whole 
beings  towards  you.  For  our  connection  with  the  nstitution  and  its  work,  knowing, 
feeling  and  appreciating  the  numerous  wants,  needs  and  necessities  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate  under  our  care,  our  hearts  should  be  likened  to  ribs  of  steel,  or  the  adaman- 
tine rock,  were  not  our  sympathies  in  their  full  vigor,  and  all  the  better  elements  of 
our  natures  aroused  and  enlisted  in  their  and  your  behalf ; yea,  more  ; and  we  de- 
clared unfit  for  and  unworthy  of  the  high  and  sacred  trust  reposed  in  us  by  our 
wise,  noble  and  patriotic  Governor,  whose  heart  is  ever  full  to  overflowing  with 
kindness  and  good-will,  whose  arm  is  ever  outstretched  to  save  and  protect  the  un- 
fortunate of  every  class  within  the  borders  of  our  beloved  State.  And  while  we 
greet  you  to-day  with  all  tbe  joy  and  gladness  of  our  enthusiastic  natures,  yet,  as  I 
look  and  behold  you  deprived  of  one  of  Heaven’s  choisest  blessings,  my  heart  is 
pained,  and  a vein  of  sadness  comes  unbidden  and  mingles  sorrow  in  the  cup  of  joy. 

Still,  as  I look  over  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  and  see  its  numerous  gigantic 
benevolent  institutions,  and  its  grand  army  of  workers  in  humanity’s  cause,  I can 
but  exclaim : God  bless  our  noble  State,  God  bless  the  good  work  begun,  and  help 
us  to  carry  it  on.  And  I am  proud  to-day  to  know  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  within 
its  borders,  that  I am  a citizen  of  its  great  commonwealth  ; for  I do  not  believe  there 
is  another  State  among  the  galaxy  of  States  that  can  so  justly  boast  of  their  great 
charitable  institutions,  and  their  most  excellent  management,  as  can  our  own  ; and 
I care  not  whether  you  look  either  within  our  own  or  the  one  so  near,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  where  its  inmates  are  depiivedof  one  faculty  most  dear  that  is  so  kindly 
reserved  to  you;  or  to  the  Insane  Asylum,  where  the  greatest  and  best  intellects 
that  have  been  wrecked  in  the  mad  mselstrom  of  inordinate  business  pressure,  are 
so  tenderly  and  carefully  cared  for  by  ever  faithful  attendants.  Or  turn  to  that 
magnificent  structure  and  superb  fitted  grounds,  the  Imbecile;  there,  too,  you  find 
the  faithful  Christian  band  strengthening  and  disciplining  the  feeble  minds,  better 
fitting  them  for  life’s  duties  and  enjoyments.  Or  within  the  Penitentiary  walls,  we 
look  and  see  those  that  have  outraged  humanity  and  society  ; still  we  find  the  best 
talent,  the  best  thought  of  all  parties  concentrating  to  solve  the  problem  how  best 
to  elevate  those  that  are  again  to  mingle  in  society,  and  to  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  vice  and  crime.  Or  i(  we  turn  for  a moment  to  the  Industrial 
Schools,  or  Reform  Farm,  tnere  we  find  devoted  workers  developing  noble  manhood, 
and  virtuous,  self-sustaining  womanhood.  I care  not  where  you  look,  you  find  the 
same  good  work  going  on  under  the  beneficent  fostering  care  of  our  great  State ; and 
while  our  schools  are  educational,  they  should  be  governmental  and  disciplinarian, 
for  in  thorough  discipline  lies  the  greatest  elements  of  success  ; without  it,  habits 
become  loose,  lax,  and  life’s  journey  will  prove  a failure. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  you  have  great  reason  for  rejoicing  to-day,  for 
while  you  have  one  faculty  dethroned,  you  have  the  noblest  of  all,  reason,  enthroned, 
and  can  say  in  the  language  of  Tupper : 

Place  me  on  some  desert  shore, 

Foot  of  man  ne’er  wandered  o’er; 

Lock  me  in  a lonely  cell, 

Beneath  some  prison  citadel ; 

Still  here,  or  there,  within  I find 
My  quiet  kingdom  of  the  mind. 

Nay — mid  tempest  fierce  and  dark, 

Floating  on  peril’s  frailest  bark, 

My  quenchless  soul  will  sit  and  think 
And  smile  at  danger’s  dizziest  brink, 

Wherefore,  God,  my  God,  is  still 
King  of  kings  in  good  or  ill. 

And  where  He  dwelleth,  everywhere 
Safety  supreme,  and  peace  are  there  ; 

And  where  He  dwelleth,  all  around, 

Wisdom  and  power  and  love  are  found  ; 

And  reconciled  to  Him  and  bliss, 

We  all  can  exclaim  : 

My  mind  to  me  a kingdom  is. 

Again,  I say,  welcome,  thrice  welcome.  Kind  adieu. 
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The  honorable  gentleman  took  his  seat,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Snyder,  Jr.,  the  retiring  Superintendent  of  the  Institution: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I come  before  you  happy,  thrice  happy,  to  welcome  you  around  the  hearthstone 
of  your  school  days.  Duty  has  become  a pleasure;  official  life  is  lifted  out  of  its 
routine,  while  hope  is  buoyed  up  by  anticipation  of  a glorious  reunion  as  I greet 
you,  warmly  greet  you,  on  your  return  from  the  workshop,  school-room  and  the 
pressing,  pushiug  activities  of  life.  You  are  truly  welcome—»doubt  it  not. 

Five  years  ago  I reaptd  much  profit  by  meeting  with  you  and  garnering  rich 
sheaves  of  thought,  brought  from  your  own  fields  of  experience.  Since  that  time, 
I have  treasured  the  hope  of  meeting  with  you  again,  and  adding  my  unit  toward 
furthering  one  of  the  greatest  educational  causes  ever  devised  and  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  man. 

I see  wrapped  within  this  reunion,  maguificent  possibilities.  You  are  fresh 
from  the  fields  of  actual  labor ; you  have  felt  the  influences  of  the  world,  its  ten- 
dencies and  tides  of  thought;  your  strength  has  been  measured;  your  weaknesses 
discovered,  while  your  minds  have  been  clustered  with  thoughts  of  the  practical  and 
useful  in  life;  therefore,  this  reunion  can  be,  and  I urge  you  to  say  that  it  shall  be  a 
truly  noted  and  valuable  focus  of  experiences,  rich  in  thought,  valuable  in  sugges- 
tiveness, and  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

In  this  age  of  intense  activity  and  active  growth,  an  institution  like  this  needs 
energy,  vitality,  and  an  irresistible  educational  momentum  from  within.  Its  courses 
of  study  and  work,  instead  of  being  clipped  and  narrowly  adapted  to  an  end,  should 
be  vitalized,  widened,  and  so  strengthened  as  to  call  forth  and  develop  all  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  students  under  its  care  In  this  labor  you  can  assist. 

Another,  and  an  equally  important  matter  lies  within  your  power  and  circle  of 
influence.  The  world  needs  to  be  educated  to  the  idea  that  the  graduates  of  this 
Institution  deserve  its  support,  owing  to  their  ability,  industry  and  true  worthiness, 
and  not  from  its  uncertain  sympathy,  or  their  physical  condition.  The  Institution 
needs  your  united  influence  in  this  work,  and  must  needs  entrust  it  very  largely 
to  your  hands. 

You  are  here  also  to  rekindle  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  to  live  over  again  the 
happiest  days  of  life.  So,  sincerely  wishing  you  all  a long,  happy  and  useful  life,  I 
again  assure  you  that  your  welcome  is  truly  heartfelt,  sincere  and  complete.  May 
these  three  days  be  the  happiest  and  most  profitable  three  days  of  your  lives. 

Mr.  Frank.  Lumb,  Second  Senior  teacher,  followed  in  words  of 
welcome : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  resident  Alumni  of  this  institution  have  conferred  upon  me  the  honor  of 
representing  them  on  this  occasion,  and  have  extended  to  me  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing a few  words  of  welcome  to  our  fellow  graduates  and  friends.  The  officers  of 
the  institution  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  this  splendid  edifice,  and  have  bidden 
you  come  in  and  feel  at  home.  We  open  wide  the  doors  of  our  own  apartments, 
and  repeat  the  invitation.  We  have  written  upon  our  door  posts:  “ Welcome  at  all 
times  and  at  all  hours ; ” we  have  enjoyed  taking  you  by  the  hand,  and  hearing 
again  the  once  familiar  voice,  and  realizing  that  the  magic  of  the  old  fond  touch  has 
not  departed  with  the  departing  years ; we  welcome  you  to  this  reunion,  as  those  to 
whom  we  are  bound  by  ties  of  a common  affliction  ; we  have  encountered  the  same 
difficulties;  we  have  fought  the  same  battles;  we  have  suffered  the  same  defeats: 
we  have  gained  the  same  victories;  we  welcome  you  back  to  Eddington  with  all  its 
sacred  associations  to  you  and  to  us;  we  welcome  you  from  your  joys  and  from 
your  sorrows — from  your  successes  and  from  your  failures — from  your  prosperity 
and  from  your  adversity  ; we  welcome  you  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  life,  that  we 
may  live  over  again,  the  past,  and  together  renew  the  friendships  which  united  our 
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hearts  in  our  school  days.  The  one  supreme  desire  of  the  resident  Alumni,  is,  that 
you  may  make  a large  and  generous  appropriation  of  the  hospitality  which  we  proffer, 
and  that  this  reunion  may  be  one  without  precedent,  in  the  social  enjoyment  which 
we  shall  experience,  and  in  the  benefits  which  we  shall  all  derive  from  the  discussions 
and  labors  of  this  convention.  “Welcome  ever  smiles,”  and  may  this  be  a smiling, 
happy,  joyous  occasion.  It  should  be  like  the  old  New  England  thanksgiving  day, 
when  the  truaut  members  of  the  family  were  restored  to  their  places  in  the  family 
circle.  It  is  a time  for  charity  toward  those  who  have  made  mistakes  ; let  us  forgive 
and  forget  all  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  remembering  that  “to  err  is  human,  to  forgive, 
divine.”  Let  us  make  this  reunion  of ’85,  one  long  to  be  remembered  for  the  unity 
and  good-will  which  shall  control  our  actions.  We  are  all  sovereigns  together;  we 
have  come  here  upon  one  great  plane  of  equality,  and  without  relerence  to  position 
or  social  distinction,  the  resident  Alumni  bid  you  a hearty  welcome  We  gladly 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
which  you  have  given  us  from  time  to  time  : when  we  have  met  with  recognition 
and  promotion,  you  have  sent  us,  from  all  parts  of  this  great  commonwealth,  good 
wishes  and  congratulations.  Your  kind  words  and  words  of  encouragement  have 
helped  us  in  our  work  as  teachers  in  this  institution;  the  graduates  whom  I represent, 
welcome  you  to  this  reunion,  gratefully  remembering  the  kindly  interest  you  have 
ever  taken  in  our  welfare.  As  I speak  to  you  these  words  of  welcome,  my  memory 
returns  to  the  scenes  of  other  days.  There  stands  upon  these  beautiful  grounds  a 
monument  of  the  old  building.  As  we  draw  near  and  touch  the  familiar  form  of  the 
dear  old  pillar  that  we  find  just  south  of  this  building,  how  recollections  throng  the 
mind:  we  are  again  in  the  old  house;  wander  through  its  corridors,  and  revisit  the 
places  with  which  we  have  so  many  hallowed  associations ; we  hear  again  the  voices 
of  many  loved  ones  who  have  long  since  embarked  upon  the  sea  of  eternity  ; we  hear 
a familiar  foot-step  in  the  hall,  and  the  music  of  a gentle  voice  falls  upon  our  ear ; it 
is  our  sainted  and  beloved  Dr.  Lord,  who  speaks  to  us  in  accents  deep  and  tender, 
words  of  council  and  encouragement.  We  visit  Miss  Libbie  Carlysle’s  room,  and 
breathe  again  the  air  of  welcome  and  hospitality  which  always  pervaded  that  apart- 
ment ; we  enjoy  Miss  Libbie’s  pleasant  smiles  and  kindly  words  with  the  feeling  that 
we  have  in  her  a devoted  friend.  The  Philomathean  society  is  in  session  in  Mrs. 
Heyl’s  school-room  ; Miss  Terril  is  in  the  chair ; the  debate  is  opened  by  Miss  Karg  ; 
while  the  introductory  speeches  are  being  made,  Mr.  Bathgate  enters  the  room  on 
tip-toe;  presently  he  addresses  the  president,  and  says  he  has  promised  to  support 
the  affirmative  of  the  question.  Not  having  the  exact  statement,  he  proceeds  with 
an  eloquent  speech  for  the  negative , at  the  conclusion  of  which,  he  remarks  in  his 
characteristic  manner  : ‘ Miss  President,  I am  still  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or 

not  I have  spoken  upon  the  affirmative  of  this  question.”  The  youthful  disputant 
on  the  affirmative  is  stricken  with  consternation,  while  the  members  of  the  society 
indulge  in  a hearty  laugh.  Next  we  come  to  Miss  Brown’s  rooms,  the  social  center 
of  the  house ; here  we  have  our  colds  treated  ; spend  a pleasant  social  hour  with 
our  schoolmates  and  teachers,  or  listen  with  enthusiastic  attention  to  the  History 
of  Columbus,  Fall  of  Granada,  or  Tales  of  the  Alhambra.  Again  we  are  promenad- 
ing in  the  second  hall  of  the  old  building;  we  hear  a ministerial  voice,  reminding  us  of 
the  old-fashioned  local  preacher  in  some  of  the  back  rural  districts  ; we  reach  the 
Matron’s  door  which  stands  hospitably  ajar  and  step  in  ; here  we  find  quite  an 
audience  of  teachers  and  pupils  assembled,  for  it  is  recess — the  speaker  upon  the 
occasion  is  our  good  friend  Mr.  Couden.  The  young  clergyman  addresses  the  con- 
gregation in  his  most  rural  Methodistic  style ; his  eloquence  is  such  as  to  awaken 
round  after  round  of  applause,  and  boisterous  peals  of  laughter.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks,  he  invites  the  audience  to  arise  and  join  in  singing  an  old  familiar 
hymn,  which  he  proceeds  to  line : “ Old  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  soul, 

we  ne’er  shall  see  him  more.”  The  congregatien  sings  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  fervor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  the  speaker  announces  that  there  will 
be  a meeting  in  this  house  to-morrow  night  at  early  candle-light  The  services  are 
suddenly  brought  to  a close  by  the  appearance  of  the  Matron,  who  inquires  in 
rather  a reproving  tone,  into  the  cause  of  so  much  hilarity.  Later,  we  find  here 
our  effervescent  friend  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  the  center  of  a jolly  throng.  The  aforesaid 
dignitary  is  personating  that  indispensable  official,  Sebastian  Izile,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  company. 

Many  here  to-day  will  recall  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1874,  when  we  removed 
from  the  old  building  to  this  mansion.  Some  of  us  have  amusing,  and,  perhaps  a 
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few,  painful  experiences,  as  wTe  pass  through  again  the  investigation  of  the  geography 
and  topography  of  this  building.  How  vast  it  seemed  to  us  then — the  experiences 
of  the  first  ten  years  ot  our  school  life  in  this  building  would  of  themselves  form  an 
interesting  chapter.  I might  dwell  at  length  upon  many  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
the  reunions  of  ’74  and  ’80,  and  upon  many  others  relating  to  our  school  work  in 
the  different  departments  of  this  Institution,  while  we  were  yet  pupils.  We  often 
speak  of  our  school  days  as  our  brightest  and  best ; although  it  sometimes  happened, 
that  dark  clouds,  surcharged  with  sorrow,  floated  across  the  sky  of  our  youthful 
lives,  casting  their  somber  shades  upon  the  sunny,  joyous  land  below.  Surely,  dear 
friends,  they  were  to  us  days  of  great  profit  and  blessing. 

It  is  fitting  upon  a reunion  occasion  like  this,  that  we  should  awake  the  slum- 
bering memories  of  the  past,  and  renew  our  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Insti- 
tution. We  can  but  remember  with  gratitude  and  affection  our  alma  mater,  when 
we  think  what  our  lives  might  have  been  without  the  educational  advantages  which 
she  afforded  us.  In  the  light  of  all  the  hallowed  associations  which  you  have  with 
Eddington,  the  resident  Alumni  bid  you  a most  hearty  welcome.  With  our  words 
ot  welcome,  we  mingle  words  of  congratulation  upon  the  degree  of  success  which 
you  have  attained.  You  have  assisted  in  demonstrating  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  modern  times:  that  is,  the  feasibility  of  educating  the  blind,  and  fitting  them  for 
places  ot  usefulness  and  honor.  If  we  make  a careful  analysis  of  the  social  condition 
of  our  people,  I think  we  shall  find  much  encouragement.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  two  decades.  The  social  condition  of  the  blind  of  Ohio  is 
better  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  old  skepticism  touching  the  work 
of  our  people  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  I have  no  hesitancy  in  uttering  the 
prediction  that  the  time  will  come  when  our  graduates  will  not  have  the  obstacles 
to  contend  with  that  you  and  I have  had.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  many  things 
which  the  blind  can  not  do ; and  none  realize  the  cogency  of  that  truth  more  than 
we  do  ourselves.  But  there  are  some  things  which  the  blind  can  do  as  well  as  the 
seeing,  other  things  being  equal.  I have  stood  squarely  upon  this  unqualified 
proposition  for  years;  I have  promulgated  this  doctrine  among  the  people  in  the 
district  in  which  I live  ; I have  advocated  it  among  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 

Ele  in  the  halls  of  legislation  ; I have  taught  that  doctrine  in  this  Institution  ; I 
ave  spoken  it  from  this  platform  ; we  must  seek  equality  with  the  seeing,  in  the 
compensation  which  we  receive  for  our  labor,  and  in  the  social  position  which  we 
occupy  in  our  several  communities.  The  world  is  learning  that  a man  must  not  be 
measured  by  his  stature,  or  by  any  other  physical  condition.  The  English  bard  was 
right  when  he  said  that  a man  must  be  measured  by  his  soul.  A man  must  be 
accepted  for  what  he  is  in  heart  and  head.  If  we  expect  success  such  as  I have 
indicated,  we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  it;  we  must  stand  squarely  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  our  own  work,  in  whatever  avocation  we  may  be  employed. 

“ Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 
With  shoulders  bent,  and  downcast  eyes, 

We  may  discern  unseen  before 
A path  to  higher  destinies.” 

We  should  receive  the  sympathy  and  kindly  helping  hand  which  our  seeing 
friends  so  gladly  extend  to  us,  with  grateful  reciprocation.  In  the  Waterloos  of  life 
we  must  be  Wellingtons  and  Bonapartes;  strong  in  victory,  strong  in  defeat.  Let 
ua  write  excelsior  upon  our  banners,  and  “go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future 
without  fear,  and  with  a manly  heart,”  remembering  that  it  has  been  written,  “He 
that  evcrcometh  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  I will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  the  book  of  life.”  In  the  rulings  of  an  all-wise  and  all-loving  Father,  we 
have  been  called  to  bear  a heavier  burden  than  our  seeing  fellow's.  Let  us  accept 
the  condition  cheerfully.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  results  which  men  have  ever 
attained,  have  been  wrought  out  through  suffering;  we  have  noble  examples  in 
Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  1 >arwin,  Luther,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Cowper,  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  It  is  our  privilege  to  be  cultured  by  our  affliction 
into  largeness  of  heart,  breadth  of  thought  and  refinement  of  character,  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  attain.  Every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.  At  times 
your  burdens  have  been  greater  by  far  than  those  about  you  realized ; and  yet  you 
have  sustained  yourselves  in  the  world  nobly  and  well. 
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My  friends,  and  fellow-graduates,  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  we  may  all 
be  faithful  to  the  trusts  committed  to  our  charge,  and  that  we  may  all  meet  in  that 
great  reunion  above,  where  we  shall  hear  the  glad  welcome,  “Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  enter  ye  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord.” 

After  the  closing  of  Mr.  Lumb’s  remarks,  the  President  invited 
responses  from  the  visiting  Alumni.  Mr.  Welch  arose  and  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I don’t  know  when  I have  had  such  a current  of  thought  to  pass  through  my 
brain  as  I have  had  while  sitting  here  listening  to  our  friend  Mr.  Lumb’s  reminis- 
cences of  the  past.  Speaking  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done,  I would 
say,  as  one  of  the  visiting  Alumni,  of  the  welcome  that  we  have  received,  words  would 
fail  to  express  our  appreciation.  It  is  hard  to  find  words  to  express  the  interest  that 
we  feel  in  this  Alumni  meeting,  and  I trust  that  every  one  present  feels,  and  realizes 
that  there  is  something  more  than  mere  pastime  for  the  object  and  motive  of  our 
meeting  here.  The  question  comes  up  in  the  mind  of  each  member  of  the  Alumni, 
what  can  I do  to  advance  the  common  interests,  to  insure  success  to  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  sight?  Our  friend  Lumb,  spoke  of  the  rdvaucement  that  had  been  made 
by  the  Association,  and  compared  it  with  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

1 remember  when  I entered  the  Institution,  it  was  thought  if  a blind  person 
could  walk  about  at  home,  go  to  the  gate  alone,  it  was  almost  a miracle.  I was  blind 
nearly  two  years  before  coming  here,  and  I remember  making  a gun  out  of  a piece 
of  elder,  and  it  was  such  a wonder,  that  people  thought  the  blind  boy  had  wrought 
a miracle.  People  had  an  idea  that  because  the  eyes  were  affected,  there  must  be 
something  the  maiter  with  the  brain,  and  if  anything  was  accomplished,  it  was 
mysterious.  The  prejudices  have  been  removed  to  a great  extent;  and,  by  what? 
The  numbej  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  this  and  similar  Institutions,  prove 
that  the  mental  powers  of  men  and  women  do  not  dwell  in  the  eye ; that  although 
both  the  eyes  might  be  deprived  of  their  organic  function,  yet  the  mind  had  powers 
that  might  be  brought  to  bear  successfully  in  the  different  avocations  of  life.  I say 
the  outlook  is  grand,  and  the  farther  we  go  the  more  we  see  to  be  done.  We 
that  went  out  years  ago,  are  the  pioneers.  ■ We  have  hewn  down  the  mighty  forests 
of  prejudice,  and  we  call  upon  you  to  excert  every  means  within  your  reach — pull- 
ing down  that  which  resists,  and  cultivating  that  which  leads  to  success.  It  is 
right  that  we  accept  the  sympathy  of  the  seeing  persons  friendly  to  our  success,  but 
let  uot  sympathy  supply  the  place  of  merit  and  meritorious  work.  Iflam  employed 
in  any  avocation  of  life  I want  nothing  except  what  I merit,  and  I am  satisfied  the 
majority  will  agree  with  me  in  this.  We  ask  nothing  unless  we  are  worthy.  We 
that  have  been  battling  with  life  know  what  it  is  to  face  the  storm ; we  know  what 
it  is  to  press  up  against  the  tidal  wave  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.  It  takes 
energy  unknown  to  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  sight.  They  know  not,  neither 
can  they  comprehend  the  untiring  energy,  and  firm  will  power  that  it  requires. 
Win  ? Because  a blind  man  or  woman,  to  achieve  success,  has  to  do  a thing  a little 
bit  better  than  a man  who  sees  can  do  it.  When  we  find  that  the  mind  o<  the  public 
has  been  thickly  strewn  with  prejudice,  we  have  to  live  to  overcome  that  prejudice, 
to  make  our  works  manifest.  I know  whereof  I speak.  I have  not  been  toiling  and 
laboring  the  past  thirty-two  years  without  knowing  something  of  what  I have  been 
doing.  I have  made  many  failures  because  I could  not  control  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  But  with  all  this,  I say  to  you  to-day  that  I have  never  once  counted 
life  a failure  or  been  discouraged,  although  I have  had  opposition  to  discourage  me 
in  the  work  of  proving  to  the  world  that  though  we  be  blind,  yet  we  are  men  and 
women,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit  that  we  would  be  entitled  to  with  sight. 
It  has  been  said  to  me  since  I came  here  yesterday  that  a blind  person  can  do  nothing 
as  well  as  those  with  sight.  I say  to  my  friends  who  say  that,  you  are  not  aware  of 
what  you  say, though  you  are  honest  in  your  convictions.  Let  us  strive  with  unity 
of  effort  to  get  to  a higher  and  still  higher  place  in  this  grand  work.  I speak  now 
to  all  those  deprived  of  sight.  There  is  a work  to  do  that  a world  of  eyes  can  not  do, 
I say.  We  have  work  in  this  matter  that  we  must  do  for  ourselves  or  it  can  never 
be  done.  One  will  ask,  what  would  you  do?  Do  everything  you  can  do.  Use 
everything  that  is  placed  within  your  reach.  Plan,  and  if  that  is  worth  nothing, 
plan  again,  and  I am  sure  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Let  us  dem- 
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onsfrate  to  the  world  at  large  that  we  are  calculated  to  better,  uot  only  the  blind, 
but  all  we  come  in  contact  with  ; that  we  are  better  for  the  education.  It  were 
folly  to  plan,  and  not  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  plans.  If  we  make  our  worth  known 
they  can  not  with  stand  it;  they  are  bound  to  recognize  it.  If  we  lie  dormant,  and  after 
receiving  our  education,  shut  it  up  in  obscurity  and  become  discouraged,  and  like 
cowardly  soldiers  begin  to  retreat  to  the  desert,  of  what  use  can  we  be  to  ourselves 
or  others?  Let  us  consider  the  present  Alumni  meeting  in  its  proper  and  important 
sense.  Let  us  devote  these  three  days  to  these  considerations  in  a calm  and  deter- 
mined manner,  giving  them  such  measure  as,  in  the  next  five  years  will  bring  full 
fruit  to  the  Alumni,  honor  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  glory  to  God. 

Mr.  Long  arose  and  said;  Mr.  President:  I come  before  >ou  this  afternoon  in 
behalf  * f the  Alumni,  to  say  a few  words  in  response  to  the  eloquent  and  hearty 
welcome  to  which  we  have  listened.  We  are  assembled  here  from  all  points  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  other  States  to  celebrate  our  fourth  reunion.  We  come  together 
from  our  various  occupations,  to  meet  our  old  familiar  friends  and  to  form  new  ties. 
We  come  together,  also,  to  discuss  those  things  which  j>ortain  to  the  success  of  the 
Institution.  As  I stand  before  you  to  day,  iond  recollections  of  my  school  days  re- 
turn to  me.  In  every  room  and  in  every  place,  I find  a friend,  and  every  face,  as  I 
look  over  this  audience,  contributes  to  my  pleasure  as  I remember  the  happy  days  of 
the  past.  School  days  are  the  happiest  of  our  lives,  tor  then  it  is  that  we  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  success  depends.  I say  to  you,  who  are  pupils  of  this 
Institution,  make  good  use  of  your  time;  place  high  your  aims  and  reach  them;  then 
when  you  have  finished  your  course  and  step  out  of  the  Institution,  you  will  be  ready 
to  battle  with  the  world;  you  will  be  crowned  with  success;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  leave  unprepared,  you  will  be  tossed  first  here  and  there,  and  your  life 
will  be  a failure.  It  is  a life  of  action,  and  unless  you  can  compete,  you  will 
fail  ignominiously.  You  should,  while  in  school,  lay  some  plans  by  which  you  ex- 
pect to  earn  a livelihood,  then  when  you  go  out  of  the  Institution,  you  will  have 
something  upon  which  you  can  depend.  But  after  you  have  entered  the  world,  you 
will  not  always  find  position,  because,  although  there  are  many  positions  in  the  world, 
there  are  also  many  to  occupy  them.  Your  success  will  depend  largely  upon  your 
character,  your  ability  and  reputation.  If  you  wish  to  succeed,  form  a good  char- 
acter, a bright,  spotless  reputation,  and  then,  by  application  to  business  you  will 
make  your  road  successful.  Your  pathway  through  life  will  not  be  strewn  with 
flowers;  there  will  be  thorns,  but  you  must  pluck  them  out;  there  are  many  trials 
to  be  met  and  overcome  In  the  language  of  Longfellow, 

“ Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a heart  for  any  fate.” 

A poet  once  said,  “ there  are  the  hammer  and  chisel ; take  them  and  carve  out 
your  destiny.”  To  those  who  finish  this  year,  and  who  are  to  go  to  your  life’s  work, 
I would  say,  don’t  go  out  into  the  world  with  the  impression  that  every  one  *s  a 
thief.  It  is  not  true  There  are  many  good  people  in  the  world  who  will  take  you 
by  the  hand  and  en  ourage  you;  there  are  some  who  will  probably  take  advantage 
of  you.  Let  your  confidential  friends  be  few  and  well  chosen.  Some  one  has  said, 
“ Love  many,  but  trust  few.”  This  is  the  first  time  that  I have  had  the  honor  of  stand- 
ing befoie  you  as  a member  of  the  Association,  and  I appreciate  the  honor  of  being 
a member.  Since  your  last  meeting  many  chauges  have  been  wrought  in  the  Insti- 
tution. Those  who  were  at  the  head  of  it  in  1880  are  not  officers  now  We  record 
their  departure,  and  miss  them,  but  while  doing  so,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  their  successors,  and  for  the  success  of  the  Institution  during  their 
supervision. 

The  Superintendent  here  read  the  letters  received  from  absent 
officers  and  Alumni 


Dudley,  Mass.,  May  30,  1885. 

Henry  Snyder,  Jr.,  Esq. — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the  fourth  reunion  of  the 

officers  and  Alumni  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  came  duly  to  hand. 
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It  would  afford  me  unspeakable  pleasure  to  revisit  the  scene  of  my  labors  forty 
years  ago ; there  to  witness  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  its  succeeding  Su- 
perintendents and  general  managers,  which  I am  happy  to  learn,  by  current  report, 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  enlarged  accommodations, 
which  have  been  freely  furnished  by  the  people  of  Ohio  and  the  liberality  of  the 
State  Legislature,  even  from  the  day  of  the  first  formation  of  the  school  down  to  the 
present  time,  I rejoice  at  the  benign  spirit  of  charity  that  has  ever  manifested 
itself  in  works  of  philanthropy,  in  the  shape  of  charitable  institutions,  designed  to 
mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  the  afflicted,  who,  from  any  cause,  enjoy  less  than  the 
most  fortunate  of  mankind ; and  I have  only  to  regret  my  inability  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation,  ami  thus  renew  my  kindly  associations  with  the  officers  named,  and 
also  those  on  the  committee  of  reception,  with  whom  I have  had  the  pleasure  in 
the  past  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  I salute  them  most  cordially,  as  I do  all  others 
that  may  come  to  participate  in  these  pending  festivities.  I should  be  happy  to 
greet  yourself  personelly  and  the  other  officers — present  officers  of  the  Institution, 
and  canvass  awhile  the  current  history  of  its  aflairs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  personal 
life-report  of  individuals  named  in  the  published  catalogue  of  your  school  for  now 
nearly  fifty  years. 

Please  be  assured  that  my  interest  in  its  welfare  has  never  faltered,  and  that 
while  some  of  its  officers  in  the  past  have  fallen  at  their  post  of  duty,  I rejoice  that 
young  and  vigorous  men  and  woman  ever  stand  ready  to  enter  the  list  and  carry  on 
the  work  till  they  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  follow  them.  In  con- 
clusion, permit  me  to  say,  that  I shall  ever  rejoice  t»  hear  that  your  Institution  is  in 
a prosperous  condition,  filling  the  measure  ol  its  usefulness  to  the  full  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  designed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  W Penniman. 


Philadelphia,  June  13,  1885. 


Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  Jr. — 

Dear  Sir:  I intended  sooner  to  write  to  you,  to  say  that  in  this  busy  month 

it  would  not  be  convenient  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  officers  and  “ Eddington 
Alumni .” 

But  I have  commenced  a general  letter  to  the  members  of  the  reunion,  and  will 
hope  to  have  it  there  by  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

Please  excuse  this  delay.  I feel  interested  in  the  Institution  keeping  up  this 
ancient  custom. 

I am  respectfully  yours  etc., 

William  Chapin. 


Ridge  Wood,  Pulaski  Co.,  Ark.,  May  26,  1885. 

Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  Superintendent — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  May  11th,  inviting  me  to  attend  a reunion  of  the 

officers  and  Alumni  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  been  duly  received. 
It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  this  meeting,  where  I might  hope  to  see 
at  least  a few  of  my  old  friends  and  pupils,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
there.  Should  any  inquire  for  me  please  give  them  my  kindest  love,  and  the 
assurance  that  though  many  years  have  passed  away,  I still  remember,  with 
affection,  the  many  friends  I had  in  that  Institution.  Hoping  that  all  who  are  able 
to  attend  may  have  a pleasant  reunion,  I am, 

Respectfully, 


Mrs.  Otis  Patten. 
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Ladies’  Hall,  Oberin,  Ohio,  June  5,  1885. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Snyder: 

In  my  letter  of  May  2d  I promised  to  let  you  know  at  the  earliest  moment 
whether  I could  attend  the  reunion. 

I have  a strong  desire  to  be  with  you,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  say  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  away  from  here  at  the  time  named. 

I hope  to  send  a letter  to  the  Committee  on  Programme,  and  wish  more  than 
you  can  know  that  I could  do  more  than  this  toward  making  the  reunion  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

Thanking  you  for  copy  of  the  programme,  I am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord 


1800  Fourth  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  26,  1885. 

Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  Jr. — 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  the  invitation  extended  to  me — as  an  ex-teacher  of  the 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind, — to  attend  the  reunion  to  be  held  in  June,  I regret 
to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  bodily,  though  I shall  be  there 
in  spirit,  and  send  hearty  greetings  to  all  who  may  be  there  to  enjoy  the  “ good 
time  ” which  I must  miss. 

Regretfully, 

Mary  C.  Le  Due. 


Davis  City,  Iowa,  June  1,  1885. 


Mr.  Snyder — 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  please  accept  thanks  for  the  generous  invitation  given 

to  attend  the  reunion  at  Eddington,  and  permit  me  to  say,  that  nothing  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  do  so,  but  I fear  that  it  will  be  impossible  at  this  time. 
However,  I will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  come.  I have  long  desired  to  visit  the 
Institution,  and  particularly  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  when  I should  hope  to  meet 
some  of  my  old  friends.  Since  I left  school  I have  never  met  any  of  my 
teachers  or  schoolmates,  but  they  are  not  forgotten,  and  will  ever  hold  a place  in 
my  memory  till  time  with  me  shall  be  no  more. 

I send  warm  greetings  to  all,  and  will  just  say  that  I should  like  to  hear  from 
any  who  remember  me. 

If  the  proceedings  of  this  reunion  are  printed  will  you  please  send  me  a copy. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

Salina  R.  Craig. 


Massillon,  O.,  May  29,  1885. 

Superintendent  Ohio  Institution  jot  the  Blind — 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  very  cordial  invitation,  to  be  present  at  the  re- 

union of  the  officers  ana  former  pupils  of  your  Institution,  to  be  held  next  month,  I 
would  say  that  unavoidable  circumstances  will  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend, 
much  as  I would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  Hoping  that  all  who  may  have  the  good 
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fortune  to  be  present  may  have  a pleasant  and  profitable  time,  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, I am, 


Respectfully, 


Abel  Fletcher. 


P.  S. — Should  there  be  a printed  report  of  proceedings,  be  kind  enough  to  favor 
me  with  one. 


Sanford,  Fla.,  June  6,  1885. 

Trustee s 0 . /.  B. — 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  announcement  of  the  reunion  is  at  hand.  I would  like  very 

much  to  be  present,  and  regret  that  I cannot.  I regard  these  reunion  meetings  as 
very  important.  Not  alone  in  a social  way,  but  for  the  opportunities  thereby  afforded 
for  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  more  complete  and  practical  education  of 
the  blind.  I hope  that  your  influence  will  be  used  to  remove  the  word  asylum  from 
the  name  of  our  Institution.  The  use  of  this  word  gives  a very  wrong  impression  of 
the  place.  It  is  no  more  an  asylum  than  any  other  educational  Institution  in  the 
State.  It  should  never  be  thought  of  as  an  asylum  by  Trustee,  Superintendent, 
teacher  or  pupil.  I know  that  every  one  will  have  a good  time,  and  I hope  that  the 
discussions  will  all  be  in  the  interest  o)  advance  ; no  halting  until  the  best  is  attained. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Peter  Thatcher. 


June  4,  1885. 

Mr.  Henry  Snyder — 

Dear  Sir  : I received  your  kind  invitation,  and  regret  to  say  that  circumstances, 
at  present,  prevent  me  from  attending  this  year.  Nothing  would  afford  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  meet  my  old  teachers  and  schoolmates  again.  With  kindest 
regards  to  yourself  and  to  the  officers,  and  my  schoolmates  of  my  boyhood  days,  and 
my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  I remain,  respectfully, 

John  McSorley. 


Cincinnati,  June  1,  1885. 

Mr.  Henry  Snyder — 

Dear  Sir  : Your  circular  of  recent  date,  containing  a most  courteous  invita- 

tion to  me  to  be  present  at  your  proposed  reunion,  was  duly  received. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  so  kindly  remembering  me,  and  let  me  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  sincere  regret  lor  my  inability  to  accept  the  same. 

Our  schools  here  do  not  close  until  the  18th  inst.,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  will  take  place  the  closing  exercises  of  our  two  High  Schools,  when  I will 
be  expected  to  play.  Believing  that  your  own  judgment  will  fully  coincide  with  mine 
in  considering  this  sufficient  cause  for  depriving  myself  of  what  I feel  sure  will  be  a 
treat  to  all  who  can  be  present,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Wendell  Schiel. 


Hoopb8ton,  III.,  June  3,  1885. 

Mr.  Snyder — 

Kind  Sup’t  : Last  week  I received  the  glad  news  that  you  are  now  making 
preparations  for  a reunion  at  the  Institution,  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  regrets  that 
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I decline  your  nice,  cordial  invitation.  You  will  observe,  from  the  heading  of  this> 
that  I am  now  in  Illinois,  and  owing  to  ill-health,  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  be  with  you  at  the  appointed  time;  however,  my  thoughts  shall  be  with  you  all,  and 
I wish  you  a pleasant  and  profitable  time,  which  you  will  doubtless  have. 

If  I should  improve  rapidly  in  the  next  two  weeks,  I may  possibly  put  in  an 
appearance,  if  you  will  permit  me  do  so  without  giving  you  notice  of  my  coming  I 
often  think  of  my  school  friends,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  them 
at  the  reunion,  but  if  I cannot,  hope  you  will  all  “keep  one  little  thought  for  me.” 

Before  closiug,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  wish  you 
success  in  your-new  position.  With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  to  all,  I remain  as 
ever,  your  friend  and  pupil, 

Mattie  Moore. 


Lock,  0.,  June  5,  1885. 


Henry  Snyder , Jr  — 

Dear  Sir  : I was  very  much  pleased  with  your  kind  invitation  to  the  reunion, 

and  regret  very  much  that  circumstances  are  such  that  I cannot  attend.  I s lould 
be  delighted  to  see  the  Institution  and  those  pupils  of  my  acquaintance  again,  and 
see  the  school  prospering  so  nicely  with  you  as  their  Superintendent. 

I would  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Snyder,  if  you  would  please  send  me  a card  of  invita- 
tion to  the  commencement  exercises.  I see  by  the  Ohio  State  Journal  that  they  are 
printed  in  raised  letters.  I should  like  it,  as  I have  none  of  the  raised  print,  and  as 
there  are  no  blind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  will  be  quite  a curiosity  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  the  raised  letters,  such  as  the  blind  use. 

Hoping  the  reunion  may  prove  a benefit  and  a pleasure  to  all  who  attend,  I 
remain,  yours,  Very  respectfully, 

Etta  M.  Stoughton, 

Nee  Etta  M.  Arnold. 

Address  : Mrs.  L.  P.  Stoughton,  Lock,  Kuox  county,  Ohio. 


Macksburg,  June  7,  1885. 

Mr.  11  Snyder,  Sup’t  Blind  Institution,  Columbus,  0. — 

Dear  Sir:  Owing  to  uncontrolled  circumstances,  I cannot  attend  the  reunion 

of  pupils  and  graduates.  It  would  have  been  a source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be 
present,  and  am  very  sorry  I cannot  be  with  you.  I am  grateful  for  the  kind  invita- 
tion sent,  and  ought  to  have  responded  sooner,  but  delayed  the  response  until  such 
time  that  I could  with  certainty  reply.  Please  remember  me  to  my  acquaintances  and 
friends,  and  say  I am  too  sorry  I cannot  be  present  to  share  the  pleasure  of  such  a 
gathering.  Please  remember  me;  I hope  to  be  able  to  be  with  you  the  coming  school 
year  Success  to  you  all. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Mary  Atkinson. 


Beverly,  O , June  9,  1885. 

Henry  Snyder , Jr.,  Chairman  Committee 

on  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Eddington  Alumni 

Reunion  is  received,  and  would  say  that  it  will  be  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  with  you  and  to  greet  my  schoolmates  with  a hearty  shake. 

Owing  to  business  matters  I have  been  unable  to  decide  sooner.  If  any  unfor- 
seen  circumstance  should  interpose  and  rob  me  of  this  privilege  of  being  with  you 
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and  of  contributing  my  mite  toward  making  this  reunion  a success,  then  I must  ask 
you  not  to  charge  the  shortcoming  to  me  but  to  something  beyond  my  control. 
Wishing  that  your  efforts  may  reach  the  acme  of  success  in  this  reunion,  and  that 
the  enjoyment  may  be  something  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  participants,  I 
remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Griggs, 

Beverly,  Ohio. 


Marion,  0.,  May  21,  1885. 

Henry  Snyder,  Jr.,  Superintendent 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio  : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind  invitation  to  attend  your  reunion  on  the  16th, 

17th  and  18th  of  June  is  received,  and  would  say  that  if  I find  it  possible  I will  be 
there.  I am  very  busy  and  can  not  say  certainly  so  far  ahead  what  I can  do. 

I am  and  have  been  doing  two  men’s  work,  holding  a position  with  this  com- 
pany and  having  charge  of  the  local  department  on  the  Democratic  Mirror,  so  you 
see  how  I am  placed.  I may  be  able  to  attend  one  day  and  evening  ; if  so,  I will  let 
you  know  by  the  time  required.  In  the  meantime  I will  do  what  I can  to  inform 
pupils  of  the  event,  and  will  follow  cheerfully  any  instructions  you  may  send.  I 
will  make  a notice  of  it  in  next  week’s  paper  and  send  you  a copy.  My  eyes  have 
been  quite  well,  but  I fear  I have  been  using  them  too  much,  as  you  will  notice  in 
the  writing  of  this  letter.  Keep  me  posted  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments you  are  making,  and  be  assured  you  have  my  best  wishes  in  your  noble 
undertaking. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  all  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  believe  me  to  be 
sincerely  and  gratefully, 

Your  friend, 

John  J.  Crumley. 


Mr.  Snyder  : 


SciO,  O.,  May  31,  1884. 


Friend:  I received  your  letter  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I thank  yon 

very  much  for  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  reunion,  but  I am  sorry  to  say 
I can  not  be  present,  as  I had  made  other  arrangements  for  that  week  before  I 
received  your  invitation.  I would  like  very  much  to  be  present;  maybe  the  next 
time  I can  be  present.  I hope  you  all  will  have  a pleasant  time.  I would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  to  hear  about  the  reunion.  I remain, 

Your  friend, 

Irene  Sumerville. 


A memorial  paper,  written  by  Miss  Flora  Kilzer,  of  Columbus,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1871,  was  then  read  by  the  secretary  : 

MEMORIAL. 

“ Sweet  voices  from  the  spirit  land  I hear, 

Now  breathing  pure  and  holy  lays, 

With  heavenly  strains  awakening  memories  dear 
Of  loved  and  long  departed  days. 

They  come,  beloved  ones,  from  that  distant  shore, 

Where  joy  illumes  with  golden  rays, 

And  softly  o’er  each  sorrowing  heart  they  pour 
Sweet  memories  of  departed  days.” 
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Nearer  and  clearer  sound  those  voices  till  they  blend  with  the  throbbings  of  our 
hearts,  and  we  call  each  by  name.  Not  every  one  of  us  will  call  the  same  name 
first,  but  every  name  will  be  enshrined  in  some  heart,  where  it  will  be  held  most 
dear. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  our  dear  departed  teacher,  whose  memory  lingers  with  us 
like  sunshine,  and  as  it  gleams  now  through  the  mist  of  our  tears,  lo,  the  rainbow  of 
hope  is  seen — hope  that  we  shall  again  receive  from  her  hand  the  tender  caress,  and 
hear  from  her  lips  words  of  wisdom ; not  in  the  crowded  school-room  or  the  narrow 
hall,  but  in  the  garden  of  spices  and  beneath  palm  branches.  We  called  her  Miss 
Dickiuson  then,  in  that  sacred  long  ago,  and  later,  when  she  united  her  fortunes 
with  those  of  our  honored  friend  Mr.  Couden,  we  were  wont  to  call  her  by  his  name. 
Most  fitting  it  seemed  that  she  whose  very  presence  carried  with  it  light  and 
gladness,  should  take  her  place  in  life  beside  him  whose  mission  it  was  to  proclaim 
the  glad  gospel  message  and  publish  peace  ; and  that  they  by  their  united  effort 
should  lift  high  the  standard  of  the  cross,  all  radiant  now  with  promise;  and  our 
hearts,  like  eager  children  ever  ready  to  question  why,  seek  vainly  to  understand 
the  strange  decree  which  called  her  so  suddenly  out  of  the  midst  of  her  usefulness 
into  the  great  unknown.  But  to  all  our  questionings  there  comes  no  answer,  until 
faith  lifts  her  bright  wing  and  whispers,  “ Ye  know  not  now,  but  ye  shall  know 
hereafter.”  Ah,  how  distant  seems  that  bright  hereafter,  yet  to  some  of  us  it  may 
be  nearer  now  than  we  think. 

But  hark!  there  are  other  sweet  familiar  voices  in  that  chorus  from  the  spirit 
land — Jennie  Ingersoll,  Lizzie  Walter,  Belle  Farmer,  Maggie  Martin,  Hannah 
White,  Mary  Mellott,  Martha  Kneisel,  Minnie  Orr  and  Katie  Jones.  Most  of  these 
found  their  way  to  the  celestial  city  deep  through  the  valley  of  pain. 

We  read  of  a royal  banquet,  for  wThich  all  the  children  of  the  land  were  sent 
forth  to  gather  flowers  rich  and  rare.  Over  rushing  torrents  and  rough  ravines,  up 
the  steep  mountain  side,  and  into  forests  deep  the  children  ran  with  eager  feet  and 
merry  shout  in  quest  of  the  blooming  treasures;  but  one  there  was  who  could  not 
escape  from  the  valley  of  pain.  With  wistful,  longing  face  he  watched  the  retreat- 
ing figures  of  the  rest  and  listened  to  the  last  dying  echoes  of  their  mirth;  then 
sitting  alone  in  the  silence  and  shadow,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  grieving 
that  he  had  no  gift  to  send  to  the  banquet  of  the  king.  Bending  thus  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground  he  beheld  a cluster  of  daisies  hiding  in  the  grass.  Long  he  gazed  upon 
them  and  bathed  them  with  his  tears,  wondering  if  they  might  be  accounted  worthy 
fo  fill  some  humble  place  in  the  banquet  hall.  At  last  he  plucked  and  sent  them, 
because  he  had  naught  else  to  send.  There  were  many  flowers  bright  and  gay  in  the 
banquet  hall  that  night,  but  none  were  so  fair  and  sweet  as  the  daisies  that  came 
from  the  valley  of  pain,  and  the  king  wore  them  upon  his  bosom. 

Thus,  no  doubt,  our  friends  have  carried  to  the  celestial  city  treasures  which 
the  king  accepts,  well  pleased  ; and  for  us  they  have  left  “ foot-prints  on  the  sands 
of  time.”  They  faced  the  same  dangers  we  must  face,  solved  the  same  difficult 
problems,  wrestled  with  the  same  bitter  foes ; and  as  we  behold  them  now,  victo- 
rious, crowned,  and  at  rest,  we  whisper  with  smiling  lips — 

“ All  journeys  end  in  welcome  to  the  weary, 

And  heaven,  the  heart’s  true  home,  will  come  at  last.” 

Turning  again  to  the  roll  of  our  departed  we  find  these  names : Win.  H. 

Churchman,  Henry  Powell,  John  Bender,  Abram  Tripp,  James  Reardon  and  Ellis 
Smith.  We  know-  bnt  little  of  their  work  in  life,  since  they  went  out  from  among 
us;  but  we  will  trust  that  they  aJso  wrought  well  and  are  approved.  Not  every 
one  has  the  same  material  with  which  to  build;  gold,  silver,  iron,  granite,  marble, 
are  dispensed  by  the  Master  builder  according  to  His  will.  Yet,  in  the  life  of  Him 
who  came  from  the  excellent  glory  to  dwell  awhile  among  men,  then  returned  to  that 
height  from  whence  he  might  behold  and  strengthen  every  one,  all  have  the  same 
perfect  model,  which  if  followed  with  diligence  and  care,  spurning  the  enemy’s  hay 
and  stubble,  and  using  only  the  Master’s  gifts,  will  secure  to  the  work  of  each  a 
place  in  the  temple  above. 

There  remain  but  three  other  names  to  complete,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  list  of 
our  departed.  Dr.  R.  N.  Barr,  whose  kindly  offices  in  the  sick  room  surround  him 
with  a halo  of  grateful  memories.  Judge  Noah  H.  Swayne  and  John  Greenleaf, 
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Esq.,  who,  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  labored  dilligently  for  the  Institu- 
tion’s good,  and  left  their  impress  upon  its  history.  The  rain  and  the  dew  descend- 
ing gently  upon  the  earth,  asleep  in  night’s  embrace,  may  be  forgotten  or  unnoticed 
in  the  morning,  yet  they  give  to  woodland  and  meadow  richer  verdure,  and  a 
fragrance  more  sweet.  Even  so,  many  of  the  acts  of  these  men  may  have  been  un- 
noticed or  forgotten,  yet,  in  the  train  of  .circumstances  introduced  by  them,  their 
influence  continues  through  the  years. 

Whether  it  be  a mere  fancy  or  not,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  they  still 
attend  our  counsel,  and  aid  us  with  their  knowledge  perfected.  We  know  not 
how  near  is  the  spirit  world  to  ours  ; but  we  will  so  order  our  thoughts,  and  direct 
our  paths,  that  if  any  who  pass  on  before,  yet  remain  nearer  to  us  than  they  seem, 
they  may  behold  us  with  joy,  and  not  with  tears.  We  will  so  weave  with  the 
slender  shuttle  of  life,  that  when  the  heavenly  messenger  comes  to  require  it  at  our 
hands,  we  may  clothe  ourselves  with  the  finished  web  of  character  as  with  a 
wedding  garment,  and  enter  into  the  everlasting  glory,  the  rest  eternal,  the  joy 
unutterable. 

Then  this  excellent  letter,  written  by  our  dear  friend  Mrs.  Asa  D. 
Lord,  to  the  Alumni,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  to  attentive  listeners : 

Oberlin,  O.,  June  6,  1885. 

My  dear  Children : — 

I regret  more  than  I can  express  my  inability  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion. 
In  many  respects  this  is  like  a family  gathering  where  the  recollections  of  the  past 
are  revived,  and  old  friendships  renewed.  I do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  because  I 
am  outside  of  my  Institution  work  I have  ceased  to  be  interested  in  you ; I shall 
always  deem  it  a privilege  to  share  your  joys  and  your  sorrows,  and  when  it  seems 
best  to  step  aside  from  active  labor,  I can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  go  around  among  those  for  whose  welfare  I have  labored. 
If  success  has  crowned  your  efforts,  speaking  words  of  encouragement  and  approval . 
if  failure  and  disappointment  have  saddened  your  lives,  words  of  comfort,  and  hope; 
and  courage,  to  cheer  your  hearts.  St.  Paul  found  such  visits  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. 

Did  you  ever  notice,  in  reading  the  epistles  of  Paul,  how  frequently  he  commends 
both  individuals  and  churches?  Let  us  learn  a lesson  from  his  example.  Let  us 
be  as  ready  to  see  the  right  and  approve  it,  as  we  are  to  see  the  wrong  and  condemn 
it.  Many  of  you  are  teachers  ; if  you  have  been  successful,  is  it  not  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  by  kindness  gained  access  to  the  hearts  of  your  pupils? 
None  are  too  old  to  long  for  words  of  sympathy  and  approval. 

The  first  reunion  in  1860  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  The  pupils  had  been  look- 
ing forward  for  fifteen  years  to  that  gathering.  It  came  about  in  this  way  : In  1845 
the  school  assembled  in  the  “grove  ” to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  and  some  one  pro- 
posed that  those  who  were  living  in  1860  should  meet  at  the  Institution.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  reunion  (which  event  had  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  pupils) 
Dr.  Lord  was  in  charge  of  the  school. 

It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  welcome  trustees,  officers  and  teachers,  and  forty  or 
more  of  the  earlier  pupils.  Very  few  were  at  this  reunion  who  suggested  the  same 
in  the  year  1845. 

It  was  a delight  to  have  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hoge,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  and  Col.  N. 
H.  Swayne,  the  three  original  trustees,  with  us.  The  meeting  of  the  pupils  with  their 
former  Superintendent,  Mr.  Wm.  Chapin,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  them,  touched 
a tender  chord  in  my  heart. 

How  beautiful  is  human  love  and  sympathy  ! 

The  sessions  were  of  great  interest. 

I can  recall  the  words  of  many  who  were  called  upon  to  relate  their  personal 
experience  after  leaving  the  sheltering  care  of  the  Institution.  Many,  also,  said  to 
me,  “ I have  learned  a lesson  I shall  not  forget.  I shall  endeavor  hereafter  to 
establish  an  honorable  record  ; I shall  try  as  never  before  to  make  my  life  a success.” 
These  sayings,  with  many  other  similar  ones,  coming,  as  I knew  they  did,  from  the 
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heart,  gave  me  strong  hope  for  their  future,  and  I have  not  been  disappointed.  The 
resolutions  then  expressed  have  in  the  main  been  faithfully  kept,  and  their  conduct 
as  men  and  women  reflects  honor  upon  the  Institution,  which  now  calls  them  home 
again. 

The  basement  dining-room  was  given  a vacation,  and  school  rooms  were  used  lor 
serving  the  meals,  which  was  done  bv  Miss  Libbie  Carlisle,  Mr  Little  (who  was  with 
us  on  his  way  from  the  south,  where  he  had  been  teaching  and  left  on  account  of  the 
war),  Mr.  Scarritt,  Mr.  Sinead  and  myself,  and  the  “help.” 

The  second  reunion  occurred  in  1874.  I wish  you  could  look  upon  that  gather- 
ing as  it  is  photographed  on  the  walls  of  my  memory.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of 
Dr.  Lord  and  myself  with  our  dear  children  after  leaving  the  Institution  in  1888  to 
go  to  Batavia,  N\  Y. 

We  assembled  lor  the  opening  exercises  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  building. 

We  had  met  to  say  farewell  to  the  dear  home  so  full  of  precious  memories.  The 
pupils  passed  into  the  Chapel,  taking  their  accustomed  seats  as  of  old.  Those,  who 
as  children,  sat  at  Dr.  Lord’s  right  and  left,  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  now  formed 
semicircles  on  the  platform  back  ol  our  chairs.  Even  now  I am  thrilled,  and  can- 
not keep  the  tears  back,  as  I think  of  those  last  moments  of  mingled  prayer  and 
praise.  After  appropriate  remarks  by  Mr.  Smead,  the  Superintendent,  we  left  the 
old  home  with  its  treasured  memories  and  rich  legacy  of  prayers,  to  enter  the  new 
and  beautiful  home,  where  the  remaining  exercises  were  held. 

I need  not  speak  of  the  third  reunion  in  1880  ; it  is  still  fresh  in  your  memories. 
Then,  as  now , dear  ones  were  missed  from  the  gathering.  We  say  they  are  dead,  but 
may  we  not  more  truly  say,  they  have  entered  upon  their  everlasting  life,  where 
every  faculty  has  burst  into  new  life,  and  new  activities  are  unfolding  before  them. 

I trust  you  may  have  a pleasant  meeting,  and  that  good  may  result  from  your 
interchange  of  experiences. 

The  wise  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

When  the  report  of  your  proceedings  is  published,  I shall  hope  to  see  evidence 
that  your  steps  have  been  in  the  way  of  progress.  You  will  remember  my  favorite 
quotation,  “Be  not  weary  in  well-doing.” 

The  custom  of  holding  reunions  will,  I trust,  be  continued.  I am  convinced  that 
the  thought  of  an  invitation  to  return  as  an  honored  guest  to  the  Institution,  will 
have  a restrained  influence  during  pupilage,  and  1 believe  it  is  a strong  incentive  to 
pursue  a true,  upright  and  manly  course.  I believe  that  after  leaving  the  Institu- 
tion the  thought  will  be  ever  present,  “1  am  to  give  to  my  teachers  and  school- 
mates. a truthful  account  of  my  daily  life.”  This  thought  will  tend  to  strengthen 
all  good  purposes,  and  will,  I think,  inspire  young  men  and  women  to  be  industrious 
and  self-reliant ; it  will  be  an  incentive  to  form  and  maintain  good  and  virtuous 
habits,  thus  helping  to  build  up  beautiful,  symmetrical  characters. 

May  your  lives  be  full  of  golden  deeds;  that  your  minds  may  be  full  of  golden 
memories,  and  when  your  days  here  are  numbered,  may  you  walk  the  golden  streets 
of  the  Celestial  City. 

I am,  as  ever,  yours,  with  affection, 

Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bohrer,  in  behalf  of  his  committee,  reported  that  they 
had  called  upon  the  Governor,  who  informed  them  that  he  could  not  be 
present  on  that  day,  nor  Wednesday,  on  account  of  previous  engage- 
ments, but  if  it  were  at  all  possible  for  him  to  come  on  Thursday,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Miss  Henderlick  reported,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies’  committee,  that 
they  had  called  upon  the  Trustees.  Mr.  Atwood  regretted  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  but  the  others  would  be  happy  to  be  present  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  invitation  to  the  guests  to  be  present 
at  the  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  Philomathean  Society  in  the 
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evening.  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  to  adjourn  until  Wednesday 
morning  at  9 A.  M. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  9 A.  M.  the  meeting  assembled,  with 
President  McCombs  in  the  chair,  and  after  the  singing  of  a hymn 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Brice  called  for  the  report  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Bohrer  announced  that  the  committee  had  not  finished  its  work, 
and  asked  for  more  time,  which  was  granted.  He  moved  that  the  Chair 
appoint  a committee  of  three  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability 
of  the  establishing  of  an  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Hopkins.  Welch  and  Couden,  but  Mr, 
Couden  asked  to  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Bitzer  suggested  Mr.  Brown. 

The  President  thought  he  had  not  the  right  to  appoint  Mr.  Brown, 
he  being  only  an  honorary  member. 

Mr.  Hopkins  preferred  some  one  else  should  be  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  suggested  the  name  of  Henry  Campbell,  but  after  some  insist- 
ing, Mr.  Hopkins  agreed  to  serve. 

Mr.  Couden  then  called  for  instructions,  and  was  referred  by  the 
Chair  to  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Hopkins  suggested  that  one  lady  be  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Welch  suggested  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Bigger  be  invited  by  the  Chair 
to  address  the  association,  saying,  “ Mr.  Bigger  is  an  old  pupil  who  has 
not  been  with  us  for  twenty-five  years.” 

Mr.  Bohrer  moved  that  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hopkins  be  elected  an  honorary 
member,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Boesh  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Ware,  an  honorary 
member.  Carried. 

Mr.  Couden  moved  that  an  especial  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Miss  Flora  Kilzer  for  her  memorial  paper  which  had  been  read  the 
day  before.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  extended  an  invitation  to  any  members  of  the 
press  who  were  present,  to  come  forward  to  the  platform,  if  they  wished. 

Mr.  Henry  Campbell  was  called  upon  for  a speech,  but  excused 
himself. 

Calls  were  then  made  for  Mr.  Bigger,  who  arose  and  said : Mr. 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  About  two  weeks  ago  I received  an 

invitation  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  saw  nothing  upon  the  programme 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  I was  expected  to  make  a speech.  I am  at 
a loss  to  know  what  to  say.  If  you  will  take  reminiscences,  I can  give 
you  some.  As  to  remarks  on  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1 can  give 
you  nothing,  for  I know  nothing  about  it.  I would  like  to  hear  some  one 
else,  and  then  1 -will  give  you  reminiscences.  Don’t  ask  me  what  I have 
done.  I can  say  very  little.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1860,  we  went  into 
convention  in  the  old  building ; I tried  to  find  the  spot  yesterday,  but 
eould  not.  I left  the  halls  of  Edington  on  the  5th  of  July,  1860,  went  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  commenced  life  for  myself,  and  have  been 
7 B.  A. 
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a music  teacher.  I worked  there  about  2 years,  then  went  to  the  Hill 
Seminary  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  I served  there  for  the 
short  space  of  12  years,  and  found  a companion  there,  who  has  been  with 
me  ever  since.  Then  I went  to  Otterbein  University,  a little  place  north 
of  here,  where  I taught  music  for  2 years.  I left  and  went  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania,  when  they  were  trying  to  revive  the  old  Hill  Seminary.  We 
succeeded  for  about  2 years.  * We  started  out  prosperously,  but  the  thing 
got  less  and  le.-s,  untii  there  was  nothing  left.  Then  we  came  to  Hope 
Dale  College  in  Harrison  county,  where  we  have  been  ever  since  until 
the  present  time.  I have  taught  as  much  music  as  any  blind  man  that 
ever  left  the  Ohio  Institution;  have  taught  a number  ol  years,  worked 
hard  and  made  a success  of  it;  have  taught  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
I have  trained  13  brass  bands,  and  4 orchestras.  Thirteen  seems  to  be  a 
lucky  number  tor  me,  because  I entered  the  Institution  at  thirteen. 
My  name  was  Bigger,  but  I was  a small  boy  for  some  time.  I commenced 
my  speech  dating  from  1860.  In  1867  I was  musical  instructor  in  an 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  served  there  for  some  time,  it  was  a small 
Institution,  and  the  meagre  salary  prompted  me  to  give  it  up.  About  a 
month  ago  I was  elected  Musical  Director  of  the  Iowa  Institution,  at  a 
salary  of  S1200  a year,  and  some  little  outside  stealings  thrown  in. 
(Laughter.)  This  is  the  outline  of  my  field  of  work.  We  have  had  many 
ups  and  downs,  many  serious  and  sad  times,  as  well  as  many  happy 
ones.  I have  met  in  that  time  but  few  of  the  old  pupils.  I had  a visit, 
while  at  Hill  Seminary,  from  Jack  Parker  (cheers),  and  inquired  from 
him  whether  he  was  alive.  Jack  came  from  New  York ; he  had  a crooked 
orm,  but  was  straight  in  mind  (laughing.)  I don’t  want  to  worry  this 
audience  with  any  further  reminiscences.  I was  elected  Treasurer  of 
Greene  county  last  year,  but  after  serving  one  month  I went  to  Iowa  Col- 
lege. I handed  the  money  all  over  (laughing.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  then  called  for,  who  said  . Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  public  speeches.  My 
experience  has  been  similar  to  the  others,  and  I wish  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  then  called  for,  but  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Bohrer  called  for  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Hoover  objected  on  account  of  its  not  being  time. 

Mr.  Bohrer  requested  the  Chair  to  insist  that  some  of  the  ladies  give 
some  of  their  experience. 

Mr.  Bigger  insisted  upon  hearing  from  Eli  Hoover,  the  “ Priest.” 

Mr.  Hoover  responded,  with  the  following  interesting  remarks:  “Mr. 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen : I am  not  a speech-maker,  as  you  will 

readily  perceive,  if  I go  ahead  a little  while;  what  I know,  I know.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I have  been  trying  to  do.  I learned  at  least  two 
trades  in  this  Institution — broom  making  and  carpet  weaving.  It  is 
generally  supposed  when  a man  is  running  one  shop,  he  is  doing  pretty 
well.  I am  ahead  of  that,  for  I am  running  two.  I am  not  rich,  gentle- 
men; I don’t  wish  to  be,  but  I have  made  a living.  1 think  I may  safely 
say  that  I have  manufactured  between  50  and  60  thousand  brooms,  and 
have  woven  about  28,000  yards  of  carpet,  consuming  about  8 tons  of 
carpet  rags.  I will  say  before  I take  my  seat,  that  I have  made  it  a success. 
I wish  to  say  that  this  thing  of  starting  right  in  the  world  is  the  most 
important  thing  there  is.  I have  woven  a great  many  yards  of  carpet, 
and  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  weaving,  knows  the  difference 
between  the  single  and  double  warp.  I did  it  all  with  the  double. 
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Recently,  I made  the  discovery  that  it  would  do  as  well  with  the  single, 
and  so  you  may  see  how  much  time  I have  wasted.” 

At  ten  A.M.  the  regular  business  was  brought  before  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Snyder  read  his  paper  on  the  “ Value  of  a Scientific  Education.” 

Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Various  are  the  aims  of  men.  One  delights  in  his  well  filled  barns,  another  in 
the  hum  and  clanging  sounds  of  shop-life,  while  another  would  plunge  into  the  busy 
marts  of  the  world.  The  joy  of  some  comes  from  the  touching  of  the  harp’s  string, 
drawing  the  bow  or  breathing  into  the  hollow  flute  the  pure,  true  soul  of  melody ; 
that  of  others  comes  from  seeking,  finding  and  spinning  the  fibres  of  truth  into 
threads  of  thought,  to  be  woven  by  the  loom  of  the  mind  into  general  laws,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  creation  were  stamped  into  the  very  nature  of  things;  laws,  in 
harmony  with  which  the  branch  does  put  forth  and  nourish  the  bud,  bursting  into 
beauty  and  growing  into  the  perfect  fruit  of  maturity,  in  accordance  with  which 
force  acts  upon  the  wheel,  drives  the  axle  and  does  the  drudgery  of  the  world. 

The  harmony  of  music,  the  infinite  beauties  of  nature,  the  grandeur  and  sublim- 
ity of  the  universe  itself  are  but  the  unfolding  expressions  of  the  laws,  which  it  is 
the  delight  and  work  of  the  scientist  to  seek  after,  discover  and  weave  into  garments 
of  thought,  fit  for  the  plain  and  simply  satisfying  to  the  most  profound  and  subtle 
minds  of  men. 

Good  people,  let  us  pause  and  consider  whether  our  great  family  can  be 
materially  benefited  by  the  study  of  those  subjects  which  have  been  demanding  and 
receiving  so  much  attention  during  the  last  'ew  decades. 

One  grand  object  of  our  institution  is  to  so  strengthen  and  unfold  our  powers, 
faculties  and  characters  that  we  may  become  useful  and  honored  members  of  society. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  end  we  must  recognize  the  demands  of  the  outside  world, 
feel  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  cluster  our  courses  of  study  and  work  with  the 
most  valuable  and  essential  elements  of  strength. 

This  intensely  practical  age  is  busy  in  preparing,  handling  and  exchanging  the 
commodities  of  life.  It  deals  with  the  useful. 

I am  now  handling  seriously  the  realities  of  the  age  and  am  passing  the  popular 
fallacy  which  results  in  accomplishments  and  overestimates  the  exterior  adornments 
granted  by  an  education.  Science  is  simply  applied  to  analytical  and  synthetical  com- 
mon sense.  Science  seeks  the  atom,  that  indivisible  portion  of  matter ; notes  the 
sum  of  its  qualities ; directs  a stream  of  force  against  or  upon  it,  then  watches  its 
action;  demonstrates  its  indestructibility  and  studies  the  very  object  of  its  creation. 
Science  begins  with  the  atom  and  ends  with  the  universe. 

Science,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  common  sense,  does  certainly  teach  that  all  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  individual  should  be  fully  and  harmoniously  developed. 
The  body,  engine-like  utilizes  food,  drink  and  air;  takes  possession  of  and  stores  up 
within  itself  energy  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  nervous  system.  Since 
this  energy  is  a definable  and  limited  quantity,  it  does  become  us  to  use  it  in  the 
most  economical  manner  in  order  to  bring  about  a given,  a desirable  result.  The 
engine  builder  strives  to  avoid  undue  friction,  leakages  and  a division  of  force ; 
surely  the  pistons  of  his  engines  work  harmoniously  to  and  for  a common  end.  How 
is  it  with  ourselves?  Do  we  not  oftimes  hurriedly  eat  a meal,  in  itself  wrong,  and 
then  rush  to  our  class  rooms  and  become  dull  and  sleeping  while  attempting  work 
which  should  not  be  done  at  that  time.  Yes,  the  digestive  tract  by  nature’s  decree 
demands  a copious  supply  of  blood  in  order  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  work.  We 
err,  therefore,  by  attempting  to  send  the  same  supply  to  the  brain.  We  are  not 
practical ; we  are  at  those  times  causing  the  one  piston  to  work  against  the  other. 

When  a division  of  attention  is  allowed  in  our  class  rooms  the  same  thing  is 
true,  for  the  ideas  then  formed  are  not  so  clearly  cut ; the  thought  has  not  the 
proper  texture,  nor  can  a maximum  amount  of  work  be  performed.  The  currents 
of  nerve  force  must  not  be  divided  against  themselves,  if  you  would  work  and  live 
as  nature  directs.  We  are  blunt,  indeed,  if  we  fail  to  note  the  loss  of  time,  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  caused  by  the  weaknesses  and  diseases  of  our  bodies,  brought  about 
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by  overtaxation,  insufficient  nourishment,  or  other  wrong  tendency  incident  to 
school  life. 

In  our  institutions  are  many  children  predisposed  to  weakening  tendencies. 
Many  of  them  inheriting  or  accumulating  diseases  which  are  constantly  gnawing  at 
their  vitality  and  making  less  their  chances  for  a vigorious  bodily  or  mental 
existence.  Fine-spun  ideas  of  mental  training  must  give  way  in  their  cases  to  the 
common  sense  idea  of  strengthening  and  building  up  the  mind  and  body. 

Bread,  butter,  beefsteak,  good  air,  cleanliness,  exercise  and  other  wholesome  hy- 

fienic  regulations  stand  unmistakably  first  for  their  welfare,  their  very  existence. 

hey  have  a double  effort  to  make.  They  must  overcome  their  bodily  diseases; 
they  must  build  up  their  bodily  strength  before  they  can  even  call  a sure  existence 
their  own.  The  same  is  true  of  their  more  favored  sisters  and  brothers,  for  without 
strength  and  health  mental  i raining  becomes  a burden,  a failure. 

I therefore  venture  the  thought  that  the  health  department  of  this  institution 
does  contain  the  germ  capable  of  giving  health  and  happiness  to  the  uncounted 
many  of  the  future.  The  one  element  of  gymnastics  unwarps  the  unnatural  figure  ; 
develops  the  muscular  system  ; gives  tone  and  power  to  the  nervous  system  ; rests 
the  wearied  brain  ; strengthens  the  power  of  right  breathing,  thus  giving  possibility 
for  strength  and  lung ; battles  with  disease  and  becomes  a most  healthful  school 
tonic  and  vivifying  influence. 

Having  thus  lain  the  corner  stone  lei  us  pass  to  a broader  foundation.  The 
mind  is  more  than  mere  memory.  Science  points  out  and  cultivates  other  equally 
great,  possibly  superior  faculties.  The  faculty  of  observation  of  our  people  feeble, 
owing  to  natural  conditions,  should  become  sharp,  well  defined,  and  a knowledge- 
gathering  power  by  itself.  Experience  constantly  demonstrates  that  ihe  simplest 
things  are  unknown  to  our  people.  More  than  that,  they  have  hazy  ideas  about 
many  common  objects  frequently  examined  and  thought  of  by  them.  They  are  too 
apt  to  copy  from  others  without  examining  and  thinking  for  themselves. 

We  need  to  constantly  weave  into  thought  impressions  from  the  external  world. 
The  mere  expression  of  other  persons’  impressions  will  not  do;  we  must  feel,  hear, 
in  a word,  know  for  ourselves.  The  person  who  has  been  trained  lobe  a keen,  intel- 
ligent observer,  becomes  more  and  more  independent  in  thought ; places  a higher 
and  more  intelligent  estimate  upon  all  that  is  around  about  him.  He  detects  differ- 
ences and  similarities  in  matter  and  force  unknown  to  others,  and  consequently  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  thought,  fresh  aud  invigorating.  The  power  of  observation 
grows  with  the  individual.  It  enforces  attention  and  assists  utilizing  time  and  en- 
ergy to  the  best  possible  advantage.  A single  example  may  assist  in  fixing  the  point. 
An  orchestra  pours  into  the  uncultivated  ear  rippling  streams  of  feeling,  sweet  and 
delicious  in  its  melody  ; kni-t  with  the  vVry  soul’s  life  by  the  depths  of  its  harmony 
— but  all  is  lost,  that  ear  has  not  the  power  of  analysis;  it  has  not  been  trained  to 
observe,  to  catch  the  elements  making  the  whole.  The  cultivated  ear  has  the  same 
to  hear,  but  how  infinitely  greater  are  its  accumulated  powers.  Not  a tone  nor  the 
coloring  of  a tone  escapes  it.  The  very  souls  of  the  players  seem  to  be  breathed 
forth,  not  a3  a mass  of  unorganized  sounds,  but  each  stands  apart  and  yet  is  harmo- 
niously blended  into  one  glorious,  magnificent,  soul-melting  unit,  unending  in  its 
variety  and  unequaled  in  its  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

The  method  of  training  the  faculty  of  observation  must  be  based  upon  the  sys- 
tematic, scientific  seeking  after,  collecting  and  analyzing  of  facts.  Moreover,  experi- 
ment is  so  firmly  welded  to  observation  that  the  two  must  needs  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  making  an  observation  we  simply  note  results  and  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist,  but  in  experiment  we  have  full  control  over  the  conditions  and  trace  the  chain 
of  relations  between  cause  and  effect. 

The  differences  and  yet  similarities  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  violin  player 
who  approaches  the  tone  of  the  trumpet,  or  nears  that  of  the  clarionet  by  simply 
causing  the  bow  hair  to  act  at  less  or  greater  distances  from  the  bridge.  The  harp 
string,  so  full  of  feeling,  breathes  out  like  effects  when  properly  plucked.  The  artist 
so  vivifies  the  piano  by  his  touch  that  floods  of  sympathy  seem  to  stream  from  every 
string.  Observation  can  go  no  further.  Experiment  is  called  upon  to  point  out  the 
reason  and  satisfy  the  anxious  mind  that  even  here  physical  law  reigns  supreme. 

A simple,  truthful  questioning  of  the  realities  develops  the  fact  that  quality, 
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timber  or  clayey  tint  ol  a tone  depends  upon  the  overtones  formed  and  blended  with 
the  fundamental — overtones  that  are  ever  present  and  are  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  laws  controlling  the  formation  of  all  sounds.  Thus  as  the  bridge 
of  the  violin  is  approached  the  higher  overtones  predominate,  while  an  entirely 
different  series  is  brought  forth  by  the  bow  as  it  touches  a point  nearer  and  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  string. 

Once  saturated  with  the  love  of  experiment  and  observation,  the  human  mind 
diligently  seeks  the  useful  in  nature,  is  constantly  fed  by  new  thoughts,  grows 
stronger,  becomes  more  mature  and  better  capable  of  grasping  and  handling  the  prac 
tical  problems  of  life,  for  modern  life  is  being  constantly  moulded  by  the  applications 
and  influeuce  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  farmer  seeks  the  secrets  of  the  soil  and 
by  the  aid  of  science  strengthens  his  growing  crop;  betters  his  flocks;  preserves  his 
forests  and  lives  a fuller,  completer  life. 

The  manufacturer  increases  the  products  of  his  factories ; makes  more  perfect  his 
processes,  devises  new  articles  of  service  and  assists  in  employing  and  bettering  the 
countless  masses  of  humanity.  If  further  evidence  is  needed,  consider  the  telephone. 
Although  in  its  infancy  it  has  changed  the  methods  and  possibilities  of  business;  it 
has  bound  whole  communities  together  as  a common  unit. 

How  much  more  does  training  in  sciencedofor  the  judgment,  the  master  faculty 
of  the  human  mind.  Dealing  with  final  truths  it  places  knowledge  on  an  universal 
basis;  it  builds  confidence  in  conclusions,  causing  the  student  to  become  self  reliant 
and  able  to  collect,  classify  and  place  a right  estimate  upon  not  only  natural 
phenomena,  but  the  actions  and  lives  of  men. 

Science  does  the  same  for  our  people  as  for  the  world  at  large ; it  strengthens, 
evolves  and  makes  perfect  our  mental  faculties;  it  especially  adapts  us  for  the  in- 
dustrial activities  of  life;  it  gives  us  confidence  in  results  and  our  ability  to  seek  after 
and  recognize  the  truth,  the  actual  in  nature;  it  drives  dreamy  reverie  from  our 
minds  and  supplies  substantial  realities  worthy  of  thought,  time  and  attention;  it 
weaves  system  into  the  texture  of  our  minds,  causing  us  to  economize  time  and  en- 
ergy, and  make  the  most  of  life;  it  causes  an  intense  desire  for  the  truth  in  nature, 
in  life  ; it  demands  that  the  body  shall  have  maximum  health  and  energy ; and,  in 
a word,  teaches  us  how  to  live  and  make  the  most  out  of  life. 

The  President  remarked  he  hoped  the  discussion  of  this  paper  would 
be  largely  participated  in,  and  that  the  remarks  would  be  brief. 

Mr.  VV.  L.  Campbell.  I understand  that  a paper  is  about  to  be  read 
that  is  similar  to  the  one  just  delivered,  and  I suggest  the  paper  be  read 
at  once,  and  the  discussion  of  the  two  be  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I object.  I don’t  think  the  two  can  be  thoroughly 
discussed  together. 

The  President  ruled  the  request  out  of  order. 

This  paper,  as  I understand  it,  from  its  very  nature,  is  intended  not 
only  to  please  the  ears,  but  a far  higher  and  nobler  purpose  was  the  in- 
tention, and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  reach  the  depths  of  the  mind,  and  to 
energize  every  blind  person  to  the  higher  and  holier  ambitions  of  life, 
which  undoubtedly  are  essential  to  our  well-being  here  and  our  happiness 
hereafter.  Let  us  then  consider  carefully  the  remarks  to  which  we  have 
listened,  and  make  a personal  application  as  far  as  possible.  Let  us 
engraft  into  our  very  nature  the  truths  contained  therein,  that  it  may 
be  a guide  to  our  future  life,  ever  acquiring,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
which  in  its  nature  is  best  calculated  to  promote,  not  only  our  own 
good,  but  the  good  of  all  with  whom  we  are  associated  ; that  we  may 
work  not  against  each  other,  but  that  we  may  work  with  each  other, 
thereby  hewing  down  the  wall  of  prejudice  that  has  been  in  the  path  of 
the  blind  man  and  woman.  Let  every  mind  be  energized  with  such 
motives,  backing  up  a determined  will  which  nothing  can  overcome, 
which  asks  not  the  charity  but  the  encouragement  of  men,  and  claim 
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only  that  to  which  we  are  entitled  by  mental  and  moral  worth.  Let  us 
place  our  standard  high  and  then  work  valiantly,  that  we  may  achieve 
that  to  which  we  have  aspired. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I rise  to  a point  of  order.  I should  like  to  know  what 
relation  that  has  to  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read. 

Mr.  Welch.  I understand  the  discussion  is  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
paper,  and  I appeal  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  supports  that  view  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  Of  course,  it  is  very  nice,  but  I fail  to  see  much  in  it 
pertaining  to  the  paper,  although  it  has  been  a good  speech  and  very 
able. 

Mr.  Welch.  Oftimes  the  kindly  showers  of  Heaven  fall  upon  the 
thirsty  world,  and  the  leaves  of  some  trees  fail  to  receive  a drop. 
(Laughing  and  cheers). 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I enjoy  that  remark,  but  wish  to  say  that  sometimes 
people  get  tired  of  rain.  (Laughing). 

Mr.  Welch.  The  paper  itself,  and  the  paper  and  its  author,  I shall 
discuss  both  ; now,  the  paper  without  the  author,  would  be  a blank 
sheet.  The  paper  is  an  able  production,  and  is  a production  that  is 
rarely  to  be  found,  and  I must  insist  on  the  position  1 have  taken,  that 
we  should  profit  largely  by  it.  There  is  no  criticism  which  I could  offer 
against  the  paper.  There  are  no  exceptions  which  I,  in  my  very  weak 
judgment,  could  find  to  the  paper  or  its  acception.  I think  we  all  en- 
dorse it;  we  accept  with  grateful  hearts  the  sentiments  of  that  paper; 
and  I,  for  one,  feel  the  need  and  the  importance  of  a scientific  education. 
Having  been  somewhat  interrupted  in  my  first  train  of  thought,  I will 
close,  thanking  you. 

Mr.  Brice  moved  that  the  discussion  on  this  and  the  following 
papers  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Couden.  I think  that  a good  suggestion  ; and  if  any  one  is 
speaking  and  giving  us  good  food,  we  can  extend  that  time  by  consent. 

Mr.  Bigger  moved  to  amend  and  limit  the  time  to  three  minutes, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Couden.  I have  a few  words  to  say  upon  the  question.  Emer- 
son says,  ‘‘There  is  one  mind  common  to  all  men;  every  man  is  a part 
of  the  same ; he  that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason,  becomes  a 
freeman  of  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato  has  thought  he  may  think; 
what  a saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel ; he  may  feel  at  any  time  as  a devil. 
He  that  hath  access  to  this  universal  mind  has  had  access  to  all  that  is 
or  can  be  done.”  I believe  it  fully,  and  to  educate  the  mind  we  are  to 
touch  unon  these  principles  which  lie  enfolded  within.  It  has  ever  been 
my  delight  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  nature  ; it  is  that  which  interests 
and  holds  every  mind,  and  this  motive  applied  is  calculated  to  develop 
those  principles  which  lie  folded  within  the  mind.  I was  particularly 
interested  in  this  paper  this  morning,  because  I think  it  broad  and 
comprehensive.  The  intention  of  the  paper  was  to  reach  this  very 
point — to  teach  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  soul  in  the  school 
room,  that  they  may  be  unfolded  and  developed  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
I believe  a scientific  education  is  calculated  above  all  others  to  develop 
the  mind,  and  without  this  the  object  of  the  Education  must  fail. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I would 
like  to  say  a word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  paper,  but  cannot  do  it 
without  discussing  somewhat  the  general  object  of  education.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  and  no  other,  that  I suggested  discussing  both  of  these 
papers  at  the  same  time.  Sometime  ago  I received  a letter  from  a gen- 
tleman, requesting  me  to  write  an  article  for  the  newspaper,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  the  great  object  of  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
be  to  fit  them  to  make  a living,  as  the  world  goes.  I did  not  answer  the 
letter ; did  not  w'rite  the  article.  If  I had  answered  the  letter,  it  would 
have  taken  me  a step  farther  than  I cared  to  go,  to  tell  why  I declined. 
If  I had  written  for  the  newspaper,  I should  have  taken  a very  different 
view  from  that  desired  by  my  correspondent.  I believe  the  object  of 
education  is  to  make  a man  a man,  and  a woman  a woman.  It  is  not 
simply  to  make  you  earners  of  bread  ; to  fit  you  to  make  money.  What 
are  men  for  ? What  are  women  for  ? We  are  to  grow  up  and  make  the 
very  best  we  can  of  ourselves. 

Mr  Bohrer.  I don’t  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  will  find  out  if  you  live  long  enough.  The 
tendency,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  our  schools,  is  to  make  our  men 
machines,  send  them  out  for  laborers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money; 
whereas,  the  great  object  of  education  is  to  fit  men  to  fill  the  positions 
in  the  world  and  society  that  they  are  best  capable  of  filling.  I want  to 
have  this  Institution  as  good  as  our  academic  s,  our  colleges,  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  ourselves  for  any  department  of  the  universe  that  ma3'  open  to 
us.  I make  no  distinction  between  the  blind  and  those  who  can  see. 
We  do  not  go  to  school  simply  to  come  out  and  make  a living.  We  want 
to  grow  and  make  something  better  than  machines.  If  that  were  the 
case,  do  you  suppose  there  would  have  been  any  Coudens  in  the  Ministry  ? 
Do  you  suppose  there  would  have  been  any  Van  Cleves  in  Journalism? 
Do  you  suppose,  if  the  whole  object  of  education  was  to  make  men 
earners  of  bread,  these  men  would  have  reached  their  degree  of  useful- 
ness? It  would  have  been  impossible.  I say  there  is  something  better 
than  money  making.  Milton  only  got  twenty  five  dollars  for  his  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  it  was  all  it  was  worth  at  that  time.  But  the  good  it  has 
done,  the  inspiration  to  higher  ideas  it  has  given  to  us  all,  the  comfort 
it  has  given  to  our  souls,  can  it  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  dollars?  The 
most  valuable  things  in  the  world  are  not  things  you  can  sell  for  dollars 
and  cents.  The  most  distinguished  men  in  the  world  have  not  been 
distinguished  for  money  making.  The  teaching  of  the  Lord  himself 
would  be  counted  nothing  in  the  world  now.  He  would  be  called  a quack 
doctor,  because  he  healed  without  charging  anything.  His  ministers 
would  be  laughed  at  for  preaching  for  nothing.  This  thing  of  talking 
about  education  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  is  a mistake.  The 
thing  is  to  develop  the  mind,  the  moral  character,  and  keep  the  atten- 
tion strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  be  able  to  embrace  any  oppor- 
tunity that  may  offer.  I would  take  hold  ol  the  sciences  if  I could;  I 
would  endeavor  to  take  philosophy,  I would  endeavor  to  be  proficient  in 
music,  I would  endeavor  to  take  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  that  when  I got  through  I could  look  around  and  see  where  my 
powers  could  be  exerted  in  the  greatest  degree,  in  order  that  every 
moment  I lived  I could  become  more  useful  and  more  of  an  ornament  to 
society. 

Mr.  Couden  enters  the  Ministry,  has  a charge,  and  fills  his  vocation 
better  that  way  than  any  other.  Here  is  a Bigger,  who  has  become  a 
Professor  of  Music,  an  instructor.  There  is  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  the  same 
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line.  There  is  Van  Cleve,  who  is  in  another  line.  It  comes  to  each  one 
of  us,  because  we  had  here  a general  education  that  fitted  us  to  grapple 
with  any  opportunity,  and  make  th  ? most  of  what  came  to  hand.  Sup- 
pose the  object  of  this  Institution  was  to  give  us  a way  of  getting  a liv- 
ing? For  that  reason  I was  glad  to  listen  to  that  paper.  Let  me  say 
to  the  young  pupils  of  the  Institution  to-day,  if  I were  a child  here  and 
somebody  would  say  to  me,  “ I would  try  to  immortalize  myself,”  I would 
say  from  this  minute,  I am  going  to  think,  think,  think.  I am  going 
to  get  some  idea  that  is  of  value  to  mankind,  and  am  going  to  work  it 
out,  if  it  is  only  half  a dozen  lines,  and  then  I am  going  to  publish  it 
to  the  world,  and  leave  it  as  my  legacy.  It  may  take  me  10  or  20  years 
to  get  these  ten  lines  in  order,  but  if  it  is  only  20  lines,  it  may  bring 
immortal  fame  to  myself,  and  be  of  countless  value  to  the  ages  to  come  ; 
and  though  our  eyes  be  closed,  you  can  sit  down  and  think  of  something 
that  will  be  of  value  to  the  rest.  You  may  not  he  able  to  use  it  any 
more  than  Milton  could  his  Paradise  Lost,  but  it  may  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  yourself  and  others.  Learn  your  trades  and  your  music,  and 
seek  all  knowledge  this  world  can  give  you,  and  then,  think,  think,  for- 
ever think. 

Mr.  Bohrer  called  for  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Bigger. 

Mr.  Couden  moved  that  the  other  paper  be  taken  up,  and  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  close,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Brice.  I had  intended  to  read  my  own  paper,  but  was  prevented 
from  some  cause,  and  at  my  request,  Mr.  Homer  Henderson  will  read  a 
very  able  paper  in  a very  excellent  manner. 

Mr.  Hei.derson  said:  That  like  Mark  Twain,  he  preferred  to  in- 

troduce himself,  and  after  a few  happy  remarks,  Mr.  Henderson  read  the 
paper  on  General  Education  and  Methods  : 

The  committee  might  have  selected  an  abler  person  to  address  you  on  so  impor- 
tant a subject  as  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Therefore,  the  consiousness  of  this  fact 
brings  me  before  you  with  some  misgivings  as  to  my  ability,  to  present  the  subject 
in  an  instructive  and  entertaining  manner. 

The  ideas  which  I shall  present  to  you  have  been  gathered  by  observation  and 
investigation  extending  through  a period  of  at  least  twenty-five  (25)  years.  And  as 
they  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  testimony  of  graduates  from  this  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  they  should  be  entitled  to  your  serious  consideration. 

Some  of  my  views  may  seem  extreme  to  many  of  you;  but  I beseech  you  not  to 
judge  me  hastily.  Let  careful  reflection  help  you  to  make  your  decision. 

When  the  idea  of  educating  blind  persons  first  suggested  itself  to  philanthropic 
people,  they  met  with  certain  grave  problems  which  were  necessary  to  solve  before 
perfection  could  be  reached 

1st  Should  the  blind  be  educated. 

2nd.  Can  they  be  educated. 

3rd.  To  what  end  should  they'be  educated. 

4th.  By  what  means  should  this  end  be  reached. 

The  first  of  these  problems  may  seem  to  us  in  the  latter  part  of  this  enlight- 
ened 19th  century  trivial,  and  not  difficult  to  solve;  but  it  was  not  so  to  those  who 
first  conceived  the  idea. 

Previous  to  that  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  impossibility  to  train  and  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  those. whose  visual  organs  were  destroyed.  But  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  century,  Duke  Welf,  of  Meiningen,  in  Saxony,  who  was  called  Duke 
the  Mild  (he  should  have  been  called  Duke  the  Bold),  through  his  philanthrophy 
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and  wisdom  solved  the  first  problem.  He  solved  the  second  by  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Institution  for  the  education  of  these  people. 

The  next  problem  was  more  difficult.  “ To  what  end  should  blind  people  be 
taught.”  The  AbbS  Hauy,  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century,  conceived  in  a faint 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  idea  that  the  blind  might  be  taught  some  of  the  useful 
arts,  but  it  was  left  to  the  pioneers  in  America,  John  D.  Fish  and  Dr.  Howe,  to  con- 
ceive and  set  in  operation  the  grand  scheme  of  making  blind  people  self-supporting 
by  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 

In  1828  the  first  Institution,  namely,  the  Perkins  Institution  of  Boston,  was 
founded  by  these  gentlemen.  Then  arose  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all.  By 
what  means  shall  this  object  be  accomplished.  While  there  have  been  giant  strides 
made  toward  the  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result,  this  problem  has  not  yet 
been  perfectly  solved. 

The  education  of  the  blind  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — industrial,  musical 
and  literary. 

It  is  held  by  many  educators  that  these  three  (3)  branches  stand  equal,  and  co- 
ordinate with  each  other.  But  I hold  with  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  if  any  dis- 
tinction be  made  in  favor  of  either  of  these  departments,  it  should  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number.  He  says:  “ I 

have  long  been  convinced  that  the  most  important  duty  before  us,  and  as  yet  almost 
entirely  ignored,  is  to  give  the  fullest  industrial  training  to  those  who  are  inevitably 
destined  to  manual  work  ” 

The  industrial  field  has  been  materially  widened  in  the  last  few  years. 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos  is  taught  with  success  in  many  of  our  Institutions. 

The  successful  use  of  the  sewing  machine  has  now  become  a fact. 

While  piano  tuners  and  repairers  can  earn  a good  competency  with  their  trade, 
the  sewing  machine,  as  yet,  does  but  little  more  than  render  valuable  assistance  in 
the  household.  The  question  suggests  itself,  is  there  not  a field  in  which  our  girls 
can  earn  a good  subsistence  with  their  sewing  machines?  I believe  there  is  such  a 
field,  which  if  properly  managed,  and  were  competent  instructors  employed,  would 
enable  a majority  of  the  ladies  to  compete  favorably  with  a large  class  of  sewing 
women.  I refer  to  tailoring,  or  making  men’s  clothing,  which  is  now  largely  done 
by  women,  who  not  only  earn  a subsistence,  but  in  many  cases,  some  of  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  have  supported  families,  and  even  bought  homes 
for  themselves.  You  will  not  find  in  the  tailor  shops  now  tables  full  of  cross-legged 
stitchers;  only  a cutter,  and  perhaps  a coat-maker  of  the  masculine  order  is  employed. 

This  trade  is  divided  into  three  branches,  as  follows : Coat,  pants  and  vest 

making  The  garment  is  cut  out,  and  the  pieces  pinned  together  by  the  cutter,  in- 
dicating where  they  are  to  be  sewed.  Then  the  garment  is  sent  out,  if  it  be  pants, 
to  a pants-maker,  if  a vest  to  a vest-maker,  etc.  An  ordinary  workman,  in  making 
pants  or  vests,  can  easily  average  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  I have  known  of  some 
women,  who,  with  a slight  assistance,  have  made  $3  per  day. 

Young  ladies,  behold  the  bright  pospects  before  you;  bend  your  energies  to  mas- 
ter the  mysteries  of  the  sewing  machine. 

I asked  a teacher  once,  who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  most  competent  teachers 
in  this  department  I have  ever  known,  if,  in  her  opinion,  the  girls  could  be  taught 
tailoring  successfully.  She  said  as  far  as  sewing  seams,  felling,  hemming,  etc.,  they 
could  do  the  work  as  well  as  those  who  have  eyes.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
was  making  good  button-holes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stitches  had  to  be  so  even 
and  regular,  it  required  a very  delicate  touch.  I asked  her  if  she  ever  tried  making 
button-holes  in  cloth.  She  said  she  had  not.  Would  not  the  coarse  twist  used  in 
making  button-holes  in  cloth,  in  connection  with  the  heavy  goods,  make  it  much 
more  easy  to  adjust  the  threads  by  the  touch  ? She  replied  that  no  doubt  it  would. 
Now,  my  friends,  the  button-hole  alone  stands  between  you  and  that  state  of  in- 
dependence, from  which  you  have  hitherto  been  barred.  If  the  managers  of  Institu- 
tions would  interest  themselves  in  this  very  important  branch,  and  employ  good 
practical  tailoresses  as  instructors,  the  merchant  tailors  in  the  vicinity  could  be  in- 
duced, by  a little  effort,  to  send  their  work  to  the  Institution  to  be  made  up. 

Let  me  recommend  to  the  graduate  ladies,  who  have  learned  to  use  the  sewing 
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machine,  that  they  go  to  some  tailor  in  their  neighborhood  and  learn  one  of  the 
branches  of  this  trade.  I am  positive  that  they  would  succeed.  In  the  other 
mechanical  branches — broom-making,  cane-seating,  etc. — there  is  need  of  very 
thorough  instruction,  under  competent  teachers.  The  pupil  learns  to  tie  corn  on  a 
broom-stick,  and  complete  a broom  perfectly ; he  learns  how  to  put  the  cane  on  a 
chair-seat,  but  too  often  this  is  all  he  knows,  until  sad  experience  teaches  wTherein  he 
is  lacking,  and  pecuniary  loss  re  ults,  disgusting,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  dis- 
couraging from  any  further  attempt. 

When  a pupil  enters  an  institution  the  Superintendent  should  discover,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  individual  If  he  has  more  taste  than  taleut 
for  some  mechanical  trade,  than  for  anything  else,  then  his  time  and  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  requirement  of  this  trade  in  all  its  minutiie. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  make  a broom  or  seat  a chair,  in  order  to  go 
to  work  successfully  on  leaving  the  Institution.  A broom-maker  should  kuow  how 
to  buy  seed,  how  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  how  to  plant  it,  how  to  cultivate  it, 
when  and  how  to  gather,  cure  and  clean  the  brush.  He  should  know  how  to  judge 
good  corn  from  bad.  He  should  know,  on  examining  a bale  of  corn,  whether  the 
short  would  work  up  the  long ; the  texture  of  the  brush.  He  should  know  if  it  is 
too  old  and  too  brittle.  He  should  know  whete  to  buy  corn,  and  the  prevailing 
prices.  He  should  know  the  prevailing  custom  in  regard  to  working  up  broom-corn 
on  the  shares.  He  should  know  how  much  corn  to  use  for  different  kinds  of  brooms. 
He  should  know  how  and  where  to  select  good  handles,  wire  and  twine.  I once 
bought  a half  ton  of  corn,  set  up  my  machine,  and  went  to  work.  I found  after  get- 
ting into  the  corn,  that  there  was  very  little  hurl,  so  I concluded  to  make  stock 
brooms.  I found  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  rottenness  of  the  corn,  but  I succeeded 
in  making  nine  dozen.  When  I took  them  to  market,  they  were  so  short  and  such  a 
bad  color,  that  I could  get  only  half  price.  This  ended  my  broom  making.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  such  apparently  trifling  points,  I might  have 
been  to-day,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a nabob.  One  young  man  related  his  experience 
as  follows  : “ I left  the  Institution  full  of  enthusiasm,  determined  to  carve  out  my 

fortune  by  making  brooms.  I secured  corn,  handles,  twine,  etc.,  and  energetically 
went  to  work.  I worked  the  whole  of  one  summer,  and  as  the  market  was  not  what 
I thought  it  would  become  later,  I stored  my  brooms  in  the  loft  over  my  shop,  but 
was  horrified,  when  I was  ready  to  sell,  to  find  my  brooms  had  all  moulded  and  were 
rotten.  I had  never  been  taught  that  such  would  be  the  result  if  I packed  brooms 
away  damp.  Though  somewhat  disheartened  at  this  failure,  I went  bravely  to  work 
again;  and,  remembering  the  lesson  so  dearly  learned,  I took  the  precaution  to  dry 
out  the  brooms  thoroughly  before  packing  them  away.  Some  months  of  extremely 
hot  weather  elapsed.  I found  a market  and  was  ready  to  sell,  but  lo  ! I found  that 
my  brooms  had  all  fallen  off  the  handles.”  The  handles,  like  himself,  had  gone  into 
the  broom  business  too  green.  He  never  resumed  that  branch  of  industry. 

A lew  years  ago  a piano-tuner  related  to  me  a little  of  his  experience.  He  had 
learned  to  lay  the  temperature  and  otherwise  put  a piano  in  tune,  to  put  on  strings, 
and  something  about  the  mechanism  of  styles.  During  one  of  his  first  trips  he  came 
across  an  instrument  different  in  the  arrangement  of  the  action  from  any  he  had 
before  seen.  He  seized  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  action,  and,  as  it  refused  to  come 
out  easily,  gave  it  a wrench,  when  alas!  smash  went  an  octave  of  hammer  pins. 
He  had  not  been  taught  that  he  should  take  the  precaution  to  see  that  none  of  the 
hammers  were  up  before  removing  the  action. 

I do  not  hold  that  instruction  can  be  so  perfect  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  but  I 
do  maintain  that  a much  higher  degree  of  perfection  can  be  reached  than  we  see  at 
the  present  day. 

In  none  of  the  departments  is  the  lack  of  systematic  and  efficient  instruction  so 
much  felt  as  in  the  musical.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  this  as  in  other  depart- 
ments. If  a pupil  manifests  a special  talent  and  taste  for  music,  then  his  chief 
energies  should  be  given  to  acquiring  such  a knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  best 
serve  him  in  after  life.  If  he  intends  to  be  a teacher  he  should  learn  how  to  teach 
what  he  knows  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  music  thoroughly 
without  sight,  or  its  equivalent.  Of  course,  blind  people  depend  entirely  upon 
some  other  means  than  that — that  of  sight,  and  with  efficient  teachers  this  means  is 
at  hand. 
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In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  notation  perfectly,  not  as  it  sounds,  but  as  it  is 
written  on  the  page. 

Orally,  a half  note  is  equal  to  two  quarter's  ; written,  it  is  an  oblique  0,  with  a 
stem  extending  up  and  down. 

When  a pupil  has  finished  his  course  in  an  institution,  he  should  have  not  only 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  music,  but  be  should  know  every 
character  and  abbreviation,  its  situation  and  its  office,  so  that  when  a pupil  describes 
to  him  certain  lines  and  characters,  he  will  know  at  once,  and  without  a doubt,  its 
name  and  its  relation  to  the  music.  Without  this  knowledge  it  is  impossible  for 
a blind  musician  to  succeed  as  a teacher.  No  teacher  should  be  employed  in  an 
institution  who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  in  technique 
and  expression.  There  should  be  one  system  adopted,  and  all  the  teachers  should 
follow  it.  No  new  teacher  coming  in  should  be  allowed  to  make  a change.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  voice  culture.  There  is  a greater  demand  for  good 
teachers  in  this  than  any  other. 

A pupil  needs  not  possess  an  extra  good  voice  to  enable  him  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  He  needs  only  a competent  and  conscien- 
tious teacher.  The  pupil  may  not  become  a singer  himself,  but  he  can  become  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  vocal  organs  and  their  offices  that  he  can  readily 
distinguish  correct  tones  from  bad  ones.  This  should  be  a department  by  itself. 
The  teacher  should  not  be  expected  to  devote  himself  to  anything  but  voice  train- 
ing. In  making  up  a pupil’s  repertoire,  too  much  care  can  not  be  given  by  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  the  style  and  kind  o / music  a pupil  should  learn.  While  I do 
not  depreciate  or  detract  from  the  value  and  importance  of  the  higher  classical 
music,  I do  say  too  much  time  and  attention  is  devoted  to  its  study. 

If  the  graduates  expect  to  succeed  they  must  depend  upon  the  good-will  and 
patronage  of  the  people  where  they  locate.  To  secure  this  they  must  teach  and 
perform  such  music  as  can  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  those  people.  Don’t 
think  that  a teacher  can  go  out  into  the  world  and  place  himself  upon  a high 
pinnacle  of  classical  exaltation,  and  say  to  the  people,  “ come  up  to  me,”  at  one  step. 
It  is  his  privilege  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  elevate  the  musical 
tastes  wherever  he  may  be,  but  it  must  be  done  gradually,  step  by  step.  Therefore, 
you  must  go  to  the  people.  The  idea  that  is  so  prevalent  among  our  people,  that  all 
music  that  is  not  severely  classical  is  trash,  is  fallacious,  and  is  a great  stumbling 
block  to  their  success.  Why,  I know  teachers  to  whose  sensitive  organization,  pro- 
duced by  false  teaching,  the  sound  or  the  mention  of  a gospel  hymn  is  a musical 
stench. 

Until  teachers  divest  themselves  of  these  false  ideas  they  will  never  succeed. 
Let  me  give  one  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  erroneous  ideas  : A young  lady 

has  finished  her  course  in  aD  institution.  She  has  given  much  of  her  time  and 
attention  to  the  study  of  music,  and  understands  and  can  perform  that  which  she 
has  been  taught,  well.  Soon  after  she  returns  to  her  home  the  village  church 
organist  fails,  from  some  cause,  to  make  her  appearance  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
prospect  is,  that  the  church  will  be  without  music  during  that  service.  But  Deacon 
Smith,  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart,  being  a man  fertile  in  expedients, 
bethinks  himself  of  the  daughter  of  neighbor  Jones,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
Institution,  and  is  an  accomplished  musician.  Deacon  says  to  himself,  as  he  steps 
over  to  Jones’  “ A lucky  thought  of  mine;  Jones’  girl  will  fill  the  bill;  and  we’ll  have 
music  after  all.”  Miss  Jones  consents,  and  hurriedly  makes  ready  to  accompany  the 
Deacon.  They  reach  the  church  just  in  time  for  the  service  to  begin.  The  choir 
sit  expectant,  and  Miss  Jones,  as  she  takes  her  place  on  the  organ  stool,  is  agitated. 
The  leader  selects  a tune  and  asks  if  Miss  Jones  can  play  it — she  never  heard  it. 
The  gospel  hymn  book  is  gone  through  with,  but  alas,  the  few  tunes  which  Miss 
Jones  can  play  the  choir  do  not  sing,  and  not  one  of  the  many  that  the  choir  do  sing 
can  Miss  Jones  play  a note  of.  The  service  is  conducted  without  music,  the  Deacon 
is  humiliated,  and  the  congregation  disappointed.  Miss  Jones  leaves  the  church, 
feeling  that  an  important  part  of  her  education  has  been  neglected.  Discouraged 
and  disheartened,  she  goes  home  to  brood  over  her  failure,  and  the  congregation 
leave  the  church  with  a doubt  of  her  musical  ability.  Had  she  been  able  to  play 
such  common  hymns  as  are  usually  sung  in  village  churches,  she  would  have  made 
a patron  of  every  member  of  the  congregetion,  and  her  success  as  a music  teacher 
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would  have  been,  then  and  there,  assured.  My  friends,  it  is  just  such  small  matters 
which  make,  or  mar  us. 

The  same  general  rule  should  apply  in  the  conduct  of  the  literary  department. 

The  main  object  in  educating  the  blind  is  to  prepare  them  to  enter  upon  a life 
of  usefulness  and  independence  Seeing  pupils  when  they  finish  their  education, 
either  in  public  schools  or  college,  are  then  prepared  only  to  commence  the  education 
for  life  work.  Their  time  is  almost  unlimited  for  this  purpose,  therefore  the  variety 
of  studies  which  they  pursue  may  be  much  greater,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
carried  unlimited. 

Not  so  with  the  blind.  When  they  have  finished  their  limited  course  in  an  In- 
stitution, they  ought  to  be  ready  at  once  to  begin  the  vocation  they  have  chosen, 
and  with  success.  But,  if  so  much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  by  studies,  which  only 
discipline  and  develop  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pefect  themselves  in 
those  branches  which  are  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object. 

The  custom  which  prevails  in  many  of  our  Institutions,  of  compelling  the  pupils 
to  take  a course  of  study,  of  three  or  four  years  in  the  sciences,  when  the  object  is 
only  to  assist  the  pupils  to  a state  of  independent  e by  perfecting  them  in  such  studies 
as  will  be  of  practical  use  to  them,  is  nonsense. 

Will  the  discipline  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  botany,  geometry, 
geology,  psychology,  astronomy,  and  the  dead  languages,  help  a man  to  make  a broom 
or  a girl  to  sew  a seam  ? 

If  it  does  not  then,  much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted.  Only  that  part  of 
physics  which  will  have  a practical  bearing  on  every-day  life  should  be  taught. 

Not  more  than  one  year  should  be  spent  in  any  of  these  studies.  A fair  knowledge 
of  history  and  literature  will  be  of  great  assistatce,  and  enable  one  to  converse  intel- 
ligently, and  this  ability  always  gives  dignity  to  the  professor,  and  commands  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellows. 

There  are  a few  who  might  pursue  these  studies  with  success,  but  their  number 
is  so  limited  that  it  is  criminal  to  waste  the  time  of  the  many  for  the  few. 

If  the  educators  of  the  blind  would,  in  their  bieunial  conventions,  discuss  these 
subjects  in  a practical  manner,  with  the  end  to  be  accomplished  in  view,  and  decide 
upon  some  uniform  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  several  Institutions,  instead  of 
wasting  time  on  arbitrary  notation,  point  print,  versus  line  print  or  braille,  and 
other  like  matters,  the  blind  pupils  of  our  country  would  profit  by  these  conventions. 

In  selecting  teachers,  a high  standard  of  learning  should  not  be  the  most  im- 
portant requisite. 

The  ability  to  teach  what  they  do  know  in  a systematic  and  practical  manner, 
is  of  far  more  importance. 

A teacher  should  have  his  heart  in  his  work,  or  he  will  never  succeed.  Money 
can  not  pay  an  individual  for  the  labor  and  anxiety  expended  in  efficient  work.  I 
believe  more  good  is  accomplished  when  blind  teachers  are  employed  in  connection 
with  the  seeing. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  Institutions  of  this 
country  is  the  practice  of  putting  our  Institutions,  because  they  are  under  the 
government  of  the  State,  in  the  same  list  of  the  clerkships  and  other  offices,  to  be 
used  by  the  party  that  is  in  power  for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  paying  off  political 
debts,  regardless  of  the  disastrous  effects  it  may  have  upon  them. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  in  an  article  on  this  subject:  “That  the  disastrous  effects 

of  this  contemptible  practice  are  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate them.” 

Teachers  and  officers  who  have  become  skillful  in  their  departments  as  teachers 
and  directors,  are  unceremoniously  turned  out  for  no  higher  purpose,  or  better  cause 
than,  says  Mr.  Anagnos,  “to  make  room  for  corrupt  politicians,  and  to  gratify  the 
hunger  for  office  of  their  henchmen  and  satellites,  who  are  howling  on  the  confines 
of  party  strife.” 

There  are  no  more  charitable  Institutions  than  our  public  schools.  They  are 
founded  and  supported  by  the  people’s  money,  and  the  people  ought  to  look  to  it, 
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and  I believe  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  will  say  with  a loud  voice,  “ we  pay 
our  money  to  make  these  people  self-supporting  and  independent  citizens,  and 
politics  and  politicians  shall  not  interfere  to  make  ineffective  and  abortive  our  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  glorious  end.” 

My  friends,  let  me  say  to  you  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  and  taken  your 
place  as  citizens,  that  you  have  a great  duty  to  perform,  namely,  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  elevate  the  class  to  which  you  belong,  and  to  this  end  all  your  influence, 
regardless  of  your  political  opinions,  should  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  pernicious 
practice  which  interferes  with  the  prosperity  and  successful  workings  of  these  In- 
stitutions. 

The  blind  people  in  Ohio  number  several  thousand,  and  their  dwelling  places 
are  scattered,  more  generally,  throughout  the  State  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  influence  that  they  can  bring  by  themselves  and  through  their  friends,  if 
they  will  think  together,  work  together,  and  vote  together,  would  prove  a power  not 
to  be  despised. 

The  first  law  is  self-preservation,  therefore  we  should  have  no  politics  that  do 
not  look  to  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  our  class  Vote  for  no  party  that  ruthlessly 
tears  down  and  uproots  the  prosperous  workings  of  our  Institutions. 

Mr.  Bodle  rose  and  made  a few  remarks.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  of  how  much  value  was  placed  upon  a scientific  education,  and 
thought  there  were  many  present  who  could  not  understand  the  many 
trials  that  the  people  of  the  Institution  had  to  contend  with.  In  five 
years  he  could  see  many  improvements,  both  in  the  Institution  and 
outside.  He  spoke  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  wonders  of  the  telephone, 
the  ease  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  messages  could  be  transmitted 
through  the  latter.  He  thought  the  Institution  was  improving,  was 
building  up,  and  would  continue  to  build.  One  of  the  gentlemen  wished 
to  reduce  everything  into  the  practical.  He  never  expected  to  be  a 
practical  teacher,  nor  a practical  mechanic.  If  the  blind  could  accom- 
plish an  object  as  well  as  one  who  could  see,  it  would  certainly  tend  to 
give  the  seeing  person  a higher  idea  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  blind. 
The  mind  is  the  measure  of  the  man,  to-day.  He  desired  to  clear  the 
Institution  of  any  accusation  that  had  been  made  against  its  methods. 
A scientific  education  did  not  interfere  with  a musical  education.  He 
could  do  one  as  well  as  the  other.  He  had  two  or  three  hours  a day  to 
devote  to  music  if  he  wished.  He  thought  the  old  methods  were  giving 
place  to  the  new.  The  Institution  had  drawn  a newer  life  from  the  old. 
He  thought  the  time  was  but  short  when  all  would  be  on  a level.  In 
closing,  he  stated  that  he  held  the  diploma  of  the  Institution,  and  was 
proud  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Campbell.  I congratulate  Mr.  Brice  upon  giving  me  a 
few  practical  ideas.  I am  going  to  work  upon  that  idea  for  the  reason 
that  humbugs  succeed.  I Was  elected  Mayor  because  I was  a humbug. 
I am  a kicker  by  profession.  I loathe  talking  of  the  blind  as  a class. 
I am  a man,  and  every  one  of  you  here  ought  to  be  a man  or  a woman. 
I believe  we  are  not  here  as  blind  persons,  and  we  don’t  go  out  into  the 
world  as  blind.  Don’t  talk  of  yourselves  as  blind  persons ; I never  allow 
anybody  to  talk  to  me  as  though  I were  blind.  Don’t  pretend  you  can 
see,  but  go  everywhere,  and  to  your  work  as  a citizen  of  Ohio.  Be  inde- 
pendent as  you  can.  If  anybody  talks  to  you  as  if  you  were  blind, 
receive  it  as  kindly  as  you  can,  but  never  act  as  though  you  were  a 
different  class.  This  paper  is  just  on  the  idea  that  blind  people  are 
radically  different  from  other  people.  It  is  not  true ; it  is  altogether 
untrue.  You  are  in  this  world,  and  I am,  just  as  my  wife  and  my 
neighbor  and  other  people  are  in  it,  and  we  are  to  do  our  work  just  as 
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other  people.  I wish  to  impress  upon  those  listening  to  me,  the  con- 
ception of  some  dignity,  some  manhood,  about  us.  If  we  can  do  this 
thing,  or  that  thing,  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  our  friends;  we  walk 
around  and  somebody  says,  it  is  wonderful.  Don’t  let  them  say  it.  We 
want  to  get  people  around  us  to  say  that  we  are  just  the  same  as  they 
are.  We  don’t  want  their  sympathy;  we  want  their  consideration;  we 
don’t  want  their  patronage;  we  want  to  go  among  them  just  as  the}7  go 
among  us.  If  we  want  to  get  up  the  idea  that  we  are  a different  class, 
and  get  up  a blind  vote  and  run  somebody  for  Governor,  we  make  a 
mistake.  I want  every  one  to  stand  on  their  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  idea  should  be  to  make  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I had  not  intended  to  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  my 
friend  rather  draws  me  out.  I am  pleased  to  hear  his  speech,  to  know 
there  are  some  who  think  the  blind  are  not  a class  by  themselves.  We 
do  not  wish  to  hi*  classed  as  a party,  distinct  from  all  others.  We  wish 
to  mingle  with  the  people,  and  know  them  as  they  know  us.  1 wish  to 
say  of  this  part  of  the  general  education  we  are  now  referring  to,  that 
where  all  are  equal  we  don’t  wish  to  be  classed  by  ourselves.  I desire  to 
say  to  the  people  here,  that  when  we  go  out  into  the  world  and  mingle 
with  the  people,  we  wish  to  impart  education  to  them  as  well  as  they  to 
us.  The  idea  was  in  the  paper  that  education  is  for  the  sake  of  remunera- 
tion. I wish  mine  to  be  for  something  else.  I started  my  education 
here.  I am  still  trying  to  get  one.  We  never  complete  it.  If  we  get 
an  education  for  music  and  stop  there,  how  can  we  expect  to  talk  with 
our  neighbors  on  different  subjects?  How  can  we  be  men  and  women 
among  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Brice.  I think  the  aim  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  all  right,  but  the 
whole  tone  of  his  remarks  was  to  crush  my  paper,  and  give  you  a wrong 
idea,  and  the  extent  of  it  was,  that  I wished  to  put  leading  strings  to 
blind  people  and  make  them  a helpless  class.  Blind  people  are  a class. 
Blindness  makes  a class;  it  is  a peculiarity.  If  a man  is  blind,  and  that 
is  a fact,  what  is  a use  of  denying  it?  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  it 
up  to  the  people  and  cry  for  sympathy.  But  if  blindness  lessens  their 
opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education  that  seeing  people  have,  those 
opportunities  should  be  made  as  much  of  as  possible.  A man  goes  out 
into  the  world  with  his  mind,  and  wants  food  for  it,  but  he  also  goes 
out  with  a stomach  and  wants  food  for  it.  (Cheers).  My  idea  is,  while 
I want  education  in  all  the  higher  branches,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  blind  people  self-sustaining.  Give  them  an  education  and  teach 
them  in  such  a manner  as  will  make  them  independent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  for  their  education  will  end  with  this  Institution  in  a great 
many  cases.  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  a blind  man  ought  not  to  admit  he 
is  blind.  I believe  one  of  the  best  requisites  to  be  a man  is  to  be  truth- 
ful. If  he  lives  a lie,  and  says  he  is  not  blind  when  he  is,  he  is  not 
truthful. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  This  whole  question  is  being  evaded.  The  question 
is,  is  our  school  the  same  as  other  schools?  I think  it  is  not.  The  object 
of  the  public  schools  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  who  attend  there  to  get  an 
education. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I return  the  compliment  of  the  gentleman,  and  rise  to 
a point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I appeal  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chair.  I think  the  gentleman  is  in  order. 
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Mr.  Bohrer.  That  is  the  object  of  ordinary  schools,  but  this  school 
has  an  additional  object.  It  has  the  object  of  preparing  blind  people  to 
make  a living,  where  the  other  schools  do  not.  If  this  were  simply  a 
school  for  preparing  us  to  go  to  college,  and  we  had  some  other  place  to 
go  afterwards,  where  we  could  learn  a trade,  or  if  we  had  a music  school 
to  go  to  afterwards,  the  requirements  of  this  Institution  would  be  differ- 
ent. This  is  a different  matter.  The  question  is,  with  the  facilities  we 
have,  which  is  the  most  important?  This  thing  of  making  men  and 
women  is  all  very  well,  but  I imagine  myself  going  to  the  meat  market 
and  saying,  “I  am  a man,  I can  tell  you  all  about  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  where  they  are  situated,  and  what  their  functions  are,  and  all  about 
the  beef,  and  what  they  do  with  hides,  and  how  they  prepare  them;  I 
can  tell  you  all  this  because  I am  a man,  and  I want  a pound  of  porter- 
house, but  have  no  money.”  My  knowledge  about  the  beef  might  be  all 
right,  but  without  money  it  would  not  help  me  get  the  steak.  I took 
the  scientific  course  in  this  Institution,  and  have  never  found  that  it 
helped  me  very  much  in  procuring  a living.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been 
very  much  favored;  he  had  money  to  back  him,  and  friends  to  put  him 
in  position,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune;  but  there  are 
dozens  of  us  to  whom  these  aids  have  not  come.  I would  ask  whether  a 
school  of  this  kind  should  be  adapted  for  the  few,  or  the  many?  It 
should  benefit  the  greater  number,  so  far  as  a class  is  concerned.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Campbell  is  a blind  man,  and  no  amount  of  theorizing  will 
get  him  away  from  that  fact.  If  he  sits  down  to  a strange  table,  and 
■wishes  to  know  where  his  butter  has  been  placed,  he  must  ask,  and 
when  he  is  told  he  must  make  similar  inquiry  for  bread,  water,  etc.  In 
nearly  every  circumstance  in  life  he  is  under  obligations  for  some  sort 
of  assistance,  which  he  would  not  have  needed,  if  he  were  not  blind. 
This  simply  proves  that  we  are  not  the  same  as  other  people.  A man 
is  foolish  to  try  to  make  himself  believe  he  is  not  blind,  because  he  does 
many  things  other  men  do.  He  has  to  accept  the  fact  and  deal  with  it. 
I do  not  say  the  school  should  not  teach  the  sciences,  but  I know  there 
are  other  things  of  more  use.  A knowledge  of  the  sciences  is  good  to 
have.  Mr.  Campbell  asks  blind  men  to  learn  everything;  to  learn 
science,  music,  literature,  and  mechanics.  Everything!  That  is  the 
trouble  with  this  school;  it  tries  to  teach  too  many  things.  A man 
usually  gets  a common  school  education,  and  then  devotes  himself  to  a 
specialty.  Give  a man  music,  if  he  wants  it,  after  he  has  an  ordinary 
education,  then  he  has  the  means  with  which  to  make  himself  a man. 

Mr.  Harper.  I want  to  speak  of  that  part  of  the  production  read  in 
our  hearing,  where  the  reference  is  made  to  broom-making.  I am  glad 
to  say  that  is  my  trade  or  profession,  and  I am  proud  of  it,  because  I 
have  made  it  a success.  I object  to  the  way  the  gentleman  put  it  in  the 
paper  read  in  reference  to  that.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  jeering  at 
the  idea;  rather  thought  it  could  not  be  a success.  I am  very  sure  with 
the  experience  that  I have  had  in  the  business,  that  it  can  be  a success 
if  pursued  in  the  right  way.  I believe  in  every  avocation  of  life;  in  a 
man  doing  the  very  best  in  his  power;  and  whatever  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  do,  to  do  it  well.  I left  this  Institution  twenty-six  or  twrenty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  went  into  the  broom  business;  thought  I could 
make  it  a success,  and  I have  done  so.  I believe  every  other  man  that 
pursues  that  branch  of  business,  if  it  is  his  calling,  can  make  it  a suc- 
cess. He  spoke  of  the  knowledge  a man  should  have  of  the  business  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  select  his  corn,  and  select  his  seed,  and  I 
do  understand  it.  That  may  be  well  enough,  but  the  idea  the  gentle- 
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man  holds  as  to  how  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  shorter  work  the 
longer,  I don’t  understand.  I think  he  ought  to  have  common  sense 
enough  to  know  how  to  make  the  longer  work  the  shorter.  The  gentle- 
man may  think  that  can  be  done,  but  I don’t  see  how  it  can.  I was 
going  to  say,  without  speaking  boastingly,  I have  made  it  a success, 
and  I am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I am  a broom  manufacturer,  and  go  out 
and  sell  my  brooms  just  the  same  as  any  other  man.  I have  just  as 
many  thousands  now  as  I had  dollars  when  I commenced,  and  I have 
made  it  all  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  broom  business. 

Mr.  Couden.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  discussing  the  question 
before  us,  we  are  getting  away  from  it.  The  question  is  upon  education. 
Now,  we  must  admit  this,  that  education  in  its  highest  sense  is  to  de- 
velop all  the  powers  that  lie  within  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  but 
when  we  come  down  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  speak  of  what  is 
best  for  them,  that  is  another  matter.  I think  the  best  speech  by  far, 
that  has  been  made  upon  this  subject,  has  been  made  by  Air.  Bohrer;  I 
think  that  speech  was  practical  and  to  the  point.  The  great  trouble 
with  our  education  here,  is.  that  we  have  not  time,  and  we  have  not  the 
facilities. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  said  about  the  improvements,  the 
advancements  in  the  methods  which  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  I remember  when  I first  entered  the  Institution,  there  was  noth- 
ing, hardly,  in  the  way  of  getting  an  education.  The  man  who  was  the 
principal  teacher  in  those  days,  Mr.  G.  L.  Smead,  chafed  under  that, 
and  endeavored  to  get  the  things  for  his  pupils,  but  the  State  of  Ohio 
had  not  been  educated  up  to  that  point,  and  the  pupils  were  denied 
what  they  have  to-day.  I believe,  through  that  man’s  efforts,  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  able  to  give  the  young  men  who  are  here  to-day,  a bet- 
ter education  than  I received  in  my  day.  I believe  this  discussion  is 
productive  of  good  in  these  particulars.  If  we  can  bring  before  the 
people  of  Ohio  the  ideas  advanced  here  to-day,  it  will  be  the  means  of 
educating  the  people,  so  they  will  understand  better  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  To  bring  a man  here  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  expect  to 
educate  him,  and  give  him  a practical  education  also,  that  will  enable 
him  to  cope  with  the  world,  is  simply  absurd.  Whereas,  we  must  take 
into  consideration,  also,  that  he  is  deprived  of  sight,  and  it  does  take 
him  longer  to  learn  than  it  does  those  who  can  see.  I used  to  think, 
when  I first  came  here,  it  was  so  strange  that  blind  people  thought 
they  had  better  minds  than  people  who  could  see.  I have  heard  the 
most  absurd  remarks  about  that ; people  who  thought  they  were  going 
to  set  the  world  on  fire  when  they  went  out,  and  they  were  mistaken. 
I have  not  had  much  success  in  the  world,  although  I have  had  some. 
I never  prate  about  my  blindness.  I do  my  work  as  much  like  a seeing 
person  as  I can;  I have  taught  the  people  of  my  denomination  when 
they  are  talking  or  writing  about  me,  to  leave  the  word  out.  It  is  true 
that  I am  blind;  but  I don’t  wish  to  have  that  for  a prefix.  The  one 
thing  1 try  to  do,  is  to  hide  it  from  the  people;  I don’t  wish  them  to 
dwell  upon  that  fact.  We  must  look  at  things  as  they  are.  “ We  must 
stare  fate  in  the  face,  and  your  heart  will  be  easy  if  it  is  in  the  right 
place.”  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  facilities  that 
other  people  have.  The  idea  of  these  discussions  is,  that  we  may  im- 
prove these  methods.  I have  come  a thousand  miles;  we  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  lend  our  aid  in  accomplishing 
that.  I came  here  to  see  and  to  enjoy  my  friends,  then  I came  laden 
with  experience,  if  perchance,  I may  help  some  one  that  is  looking  to 
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help  himself.  But  I have  come  to  this  reunion  with  the  idea  of  giving 
all  the  help  I can  in  increasing  the  facilities  of  educating  the  blind 
pupils  who  are  to  come  after  us.  We  know  wherein  we  have  failed  ; we 
know  wherein  we  have  come  short,  or  the  means  fallen  short.  Can  we 
help  them?  I say  this  discussion  must  be  productive  of  help;  the 
ground  is  well  taken,  that  we  have  not  time,  have  not  facilities.  I be- 
lieve the  blind  ought  to  be  educated  first,  just  as  other  people  are  ; then 
I believe  there  ought  to  be  a place  where  they  could  be  trained  in  an 
occupation,  and  then  go  out  into  life.  I agree  that  all  the  qualities  and 
powers  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  developed,  and  then  the  man  will  be 
better  qualified  to  make  terms,  if  he  understands  chemistry  and  the 
sciences,  than  if  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Mr.  President,  I am  in  favor  of  giving  those  deprived 
of  sight  a mathematical  course,  a scientific  course,  and  training  them  in 
all  things,  and  then  let  them  select  from  the  store  on  hand,  that  which 
will  be  best  calculated  to  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  most 
people.  Somebody  said  awhile  ago,  that  if  Mr.  Campbell  was  going  along 
the  street  with  his  child’s  carriage,  and  should  spill  it  in  the  gutter,  and 
somebody  came  along  and  picked  it  up,  he  would  be  under  obligations  to 
that  person.  I deny  the  assertion.  I say  that  every  man  owes  those 
things  to  his  fellow-man,  regardless  of  his  physical  condition.  When- 
ever we  can  be  of  help  to  each  other,  whenever  we  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  happiness  to  others,  it  is  our  duty,  and  we  should  do 
it.  We  are  under  equal  obligations  to  each  other  for  all  the  atten- 
tion we  receive,  blind  or  seeing.  I tell  you  there  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see,  and  I am  proud  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. I am  proud  of  the  position,  and  I am  proud  to  know  that  some  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  sight,  have  the  moral  courage  and 
mental  force  to  present  this  before  the  world,  rising  far  above  that  old 
prejudice,  that  because  a man  or  woman  is  deprived  of  sight  they 
are  lower  than  the  human  family.  Mr.  Couden  tries  to  hide  it.  To 
say  a “blind  preacher,”  would  be  out  of  place,  because  he  would  be 
teaching  those  who  can  see.  These  prefixes  are  a habit  of  those  who 
use  them  without  meaning  harm.  Let  us  try  to  remove  such  things, 
and  place  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  by  our  merits,  among  the  best  of 
the  world,  grasp  anything  within  our  reach,  and  use  that  which  is  most 
beneficial.  The  mind  is  capable  of  great  expansion  and  development. 
Let  us  use  every  possible  available  means  of  reaching  the  highest  degree 
of  mental  development  and  culture  that  is  attainable.  Let  us  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  always  striving  to  accomplish  that  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  most  people. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  remarks  of  Messrs.  Bohrer  and  Couden  seem  to 
refer  to  this  education  only  as  it  relates  to  the  blind.  It  was  on  the 
broader  question  of  the  day.  The  question  is,  should  we  turn  our  schools 
into  industrial  establishments?  Should  we  single  out  children  there  to 
be  fitted  for  a trade?  They  say  that  when  we  are  discussing  education, 
we  are  doing  so  with  reference  to  the  blind,  and  therefore  this  industrial 
question  is  peculiar  to  the  blind,  because  they  must  be  fitted  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  I say  the  question  is,  shall  all  our  schools  be  turned  into 
industrial  establishments?  Shall  we  fit  a man  with  a trade  to  make 
him  a good  citizen?  I take  the  negative  of  the  question.  Is  blindness 
a fact?  Of  course  it  is;  and  a blind  man  is  nothing  else  than  a blind 
man  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  think  on  myself  all  the  time  as 
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one.  Men  need  to  think  of  what  they  are  doing,  what  they  are  going  to 
do  for  the  world,  not  of  themselves.  I have  observed  that  pupils  who 
go  out  as  pupils,  and  return  as  teachers,  get  to  thinking  of  the  blind  and 
of  nothing  else.  I thank  God  I never  wanted  to  come,  and  I would  have 
been  thankful  to  anybody  that  would  have  kept  me  out,  if  I had  wanted 
to  come.  Blindness  is  a fact  with  me.  I have  been  a candidate  for 
office;  it  was  not  in  the  way.  The  whole  town  was  hallooing  at  me. 
The  electioneering  dodge  was,  that  I was  blind,  and  could  not  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office.  I did  not  use  it.  Mr.  Bohrer  has  said  that 
I have  been  particularly  favored.  How?  I don’t  know  that  1 have 
been  any  more  favored  than  any  other  pupil  of  the  Institution.  We 
have  all  been  favored.  There  is  not  a man  who  can  not  look  back  and 
see  wherein  he  has  been  favored.  I have  gotten  everything  by  lighting. 
I don’t  ask  favors,  don’t  intend  to  ask  them;  if  you  begin  to  play  ;i 
game  of  chess,  and  take  odds  in  your  favor,  you  will  never  win  the  game. 
If  a man  insists  upon  giving  you  odds,  don’t  take  it.  [Cheers].  True, 
I have  been  backed  bv  friends,  but  I have  had  enemies  that  have 
dogged  every  step  that  1 have  taken  ; I thank  God  for  it  I am  proud 
of  my  enemies  ; I say  a man  leaving  this  Institution  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  with  a purpose  of  making  something  of  himself,  in 
whatever  line  is  open  to  him,  will  be  able  to  make  a living.  He  may 
lit  himself  for  the  law,  and  make  a failure;  or  in  journalism,  or  other 
things,  but  he  will  always  find  something  to  do.  If  Mr.  Brice  had  stuck 
to  the  game  of  trading  with  which  he  started  out,  he  would  have  been  a 
rich  man;  I went  to  him  one  day  with  a splendid  pocket-knife,  and  he 
traded  me  out  of  it.  I had  a meerschaum  pipe  which  he  said  he  would 
like  to  have,  and  I asked  what  he  would  give  me  for  it.  After  fishing 
around  in  his  pocket  lor  awhile,  he  pulled  out  something,  and  I asked 
what  that  was  ; he  said,  “ an  old  set  of  teeth.’’  He  insisted  on  the  trade 
until  he  had  the  pipe  and  I had  the  teeth.  [Laughing].  If  he  had 
stuck  to  that,  don’t  you  suppose  he  would  have  been  rich  ? 

Mr.  Lumb.  I car.not  understand  the  assertion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Youngstown,  touching  the  graduate  teachers  of  this  Institution. 
He  repeated  the  same  thing  here  five  years  ago.  He  stated  that  the 
graduates  who  have  returned  as  teachers,  are  always  talking  about 
themselves  and  the  blind.  Now,  on  behalf  of  mjr  associate  teachers,  I 
resent  and  repudiate  that  part  of  the  gentleman’s  statement  in  which 
he  sa\s  that  we  are  always  talking  about  ourselves.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  charge,  in  which  he  says  we  are  always  talking  about 
the  blind,  I am  proud  to  plead  guilty.  That  is  what  the  State  of  Ohio 
employs  us  for,  to  talk  to  and  to  talk  about  the  blind.  Any  man  who 
is  interested  in  his  work  will  talk  about  it — about  the  best  means  to  be 
employed  in  doing  his  work  well.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  talk- 
ing so  much  about  the  blind  now.  Above  all  other  subjects,  it  is  the 
one  which  should  engage  our  attention  most  Every  hour  in  the  day 
we  should  talk  about  and  seek  to  learn  something  about  this  great  work 
of  educating  the  blind,  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I entirely  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  paper  that  in  a school  like  this  we  should  be  intensely 
practical.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pupils  should  be  able 
to  earn  a living  when  they  leave  the  Institution.  I believe  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  convention  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment, that  any  one  of  our  graduates  is  far  better  off  when  he  leaves  the 
Institution,  if  he  has  a good  common  school  education,  and  knows  how 
to  make  a broom,  how  to  tune  a piano,  how  to  give  a music  lesson,  or 
how  to  do  anything  by  which  he  can  earn  a living,  than  he  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  with  a theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  such  as  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  not  possessing  that  more  practical  knowledge  to  which 
I have  referred,  and  by  which  he  must  earn  his  bread.  Our  mistake  in 
the  past  has  been  that  we  have  been  too  idealistic,  and  not  sufficiently 
practical.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  I refer  again  to  Mr.  Campbell’s 
remark  touching  the  blind.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  brooding 
over  our  condition  if  we  do  talk  a good  deal  about  it.  I do  not  think  it 
well  that  we  should  be  overly  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  blindness. 
My  friend  from  Youngstown  is  known  all  over  the  State  as  a blind  man. 
Some  years  ago,  a prominent  citizen  of  Cincinnati  asked  me  if  I was 
acquainted  with  the  blind  editor,  of  Youngstown.  A former  Governor 
of  this  State  spoke  to  me  of  Mr.  Campbell,  as  the  blind  politician.  And 
so  it  is,  everywhere  I go  throughout  the  State,  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  I hear  the  gentleman  referred  to  as  the  blind  politician,  the  blind 
editor,  the  blind  mayor.  A member  of  the  Legislature  from  the  Western 
Reserve  said  to  me,  last  winter  : Mr.  Campbell  has  demonstrated  to  the 

people  of  Youngstown,  that  a blind  man  can  fill  an  executive  office,  and 
fill  it  well.  I rejoice  in  the  reputation  which  he  has  made  for  himself, 
and  I am  proud  of  him.  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I repeat,  that  we 
must  not  be  too  sensitive  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  Brice  moved  that  the  discussion  be  postponed  until  afternoon, 
and  that  the  house  adjourn,  which  was  carried. 

Association  met  as  per  adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  at  2:30  P.  M.  Discussion  of  educational  papers  continued. 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  has  been  intimated  that  there  has  been  sufficient 
said  concerning  the  paper,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  has  been  thus 
far  totally  overlooked,  if  not  forgotton.  That  is,  the  early  training,  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  for  the  future  education  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
especially  of  the  boys  as  they  enter  the  Institution.  The  training  of  the 
morals  and  habits,  how  to  reach  that  which  is  evil  in  their  disposition, 
or  evil  in  its  tendency,  and  inculcate  that  which  will  lead  to  the  path 
of  honor.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  those  who  have  charge  of  the  training 
of  boys  from  seven  to  fifteen  years.  It  is  no  light  task  to  shape  the  morals 
and  habits  of  these  boys.  To  this  one  point  I would  call  your  attention 
in  particular.  If  the  proper  foundation  is  laid,  the  future  structure  can 
be  erected  with  some  security  against  the  storms  of  immorality  and 
future  habits.  It  is  the  habits  formed,  the  impressions  made  in  early 
childhood,  that  shape  the  characters  of  men  and  women  in  after-life. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  the  exceptions  are  scarce.  The  idea  has  been 
hinted  at  here,  that  a mere  maintenance  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Some- 
thing to  make  money,  to  acquire  bread  and  butter.  I think  that  is  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve.  The  topic,  as  I understand  it,  is  how  to  make  the 
education  of  the  blind  practical.  I believe  the  question  of  making  the 
education  of  the  blind  serviceable,  is  the  one  great  question  that  must 
occupy  the  attention  of  every  teacher  in  this  school,  and  every  interested 
blind  person.  We  have  to  encounter  two  opposing  ideas — one  we  must 
ignore,  and  the  other  make  less  of.  The  idea  of  calling  us  a class  is 
always  offensive.  I could  never  understand  why.  I always  regarded 
myself  as  a class,  at  least,  as  part  of  one.  and  regarded  myself  as  an  in- 
teresting investigation.  I have  found  in  my  observations  of  society  in 
general,  that,  in  dealing  with  all  classes  of  people,  the  symoathy  we  re- 
ceive from  them  is  about  the  same.  ' I met  a man  in  the  street  car  one 
cold  night,  who,  in  a broken  accent,  said : “ Don’t  you  want  to  come 
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over  here  and  ait  by  the  fire?”  I sat  by  the  stove  to  please  him. 
Another  party  says  to  me,  “ I just  want  to  tell  you,  whenever  I see  a 
poor  blind  man,  I want  to  patronize  him.”  Every  seeing  person  feels 
that  way.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  lack  of  sight  that  appeals 
to  the  tender  feelings.  There  are  some  afflictions  that  make  you  afraid 
of  people,  but  it  is  not  so  with  blindness.  I think  the  practical  question 
is  how  blind  people  can  be  made  useful  in  the  world.  I consider  it  my 
duty,  my  Christian  duty,  to  undeceive  people  when  they  are  inclined 
to  give  me  sympathy,  for  I consider  myself  a humbug— sometimes.  If 
you  will  take  people  from  the  laboring  classes  to  the  highest  society,  the 
very  same  questions  will  be  put  to  you  by  them,  the  only  difference 
being  that  refined  people  have  different  ways  of  doing  it.  I know  a 
blind  man  who  is  quite  a society  man — very  much  of  a favorite  in 
society — who  has  the  fault  of  being  very  sensitive.  He  always  gets 
angry  when  anybody  asks  him  how  he  tells  time.  If  I had  a dollar  for 
every  time  I have  been  asked  that  question,  I should  be  independently 
rich.  I have  been  amazed  to  knew  that  people  of  culture  will  ask  such 
silly  questions.  That  blindness  brings  a peculiarity  is  inevitable,  and 
perhaps  not  undesirable.  A part  of  the  education  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  We  must  not  expect  the  blind  to  be  better  or  smarter 
than  other  people.  There  is  not  a lawyer  breathing  who  simply,  by  his 
brain  and  pluck,  can  make  a living  before  he  is  thirty  or  thirty-five. 
How  can  blind  people,  then,  inside  of  ten  or  seven  years,  accomplish  the 
same  results?  Therefore,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  they  need  more 
time.  The  English  education  is  purely  realistic.  The  American,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  it  too  ideal.  It  makes  them  long  for  things  the}r 
cannot  have,  and  they  are  not  fitted  to  procure  the  means  by  which 
those  enjoyments  can  be  obtained.  Blind  people  are  more  emotional 
than  seeing  people.  I never  heard  a blind  player  who  did  not  play 
better  than  a seeing  one,  other  things  being  equal.  The  blind  have 
certain  predominant  weaknesses,  which  may  be  understood  by  the 
generality.  If  you  are  going  to  make  the  blind  practical  in  anything, 
they  must  be  fitted  for  what  they  are  going  to  do;  for  instance,  a news- 
paper man  must  have  quickness.  I found  when  I got  on  a newspaper, 
that  1 had  to  learn  those  things.  You  cannot  learn  them  in  school. 
All  education  is  a smattering ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  complete 
for  life;  the  way  to  learn  to  live,  is  to  live.  I believe  the  graduates  of 
this  school  should  be  able  to  do  something.  They  should  be  able  to 
teach  music  as  well  as  the  corresponding  seeing  people.  It  is  not  fair  to 
expect  of  us  any  more  than  they  can  do.  I believe  one  mistake  is,  that 
we  allow  too  much  of  our  time  to  go  out  to  things  that  are  pleasure. 
We  should  spend  a certain  amount  of  time  in  drudgery.  I can  bear 
testimony  that  the  blind  don’t  like  drudgery.  We  should  not  resent 
assistance,  and  if  necessary,  should  ask  for  it,  but  do  not  ask  for  what 
you  do  not  need.  People  are  not  so  much  disposed  to  oppose  as  they  are 
to  distrust  us. 

Mr.  Welsh  moved  the  discussion  close,  and  the  regular  programme 
be  proceeded  with,  which  was  carried. 

A paper  on  practical  teaching,  bv  T.  H.  Honkins,  was  then  read  by 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Hopkins: 

Dear  Friends  op  our  Alumni:  I am  invited  by  your  committee  to  give 

you  an  address  or  prepare  a paper  on  practical  music  teaching.  Had  you  desired 
me  to  compose  or  arrange  for  you,  music,  I should  have  accepted  with  less  reluct- 
ance. Addresses  and  essays  have  not  been  in  my  line  of  work.  There  were  two 
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reasons,  however,  leading  me  to  accept.  One,  my  earnest  desire  to  help  in  making 
our  reunion  pleasant  and  profitable ; the  other,  I liked  the  subject  you  gave  me, 
have  thought  much  upon  it,  and  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 
Practical  music  teaching — three  good  words.  “ Practical,  something  that  can  be 
performed,”  as  against  “ theoretical,  something  existing  in  the  mind  only.”  The 
work  of  the  world,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  has  been  and  is  performed  by  the 
practical  man,  while  the  men  with  theories  only  as  to  how  it  might  be  done,  are 
brushed  aside  and  forgotten.  Music — “ melody,  harmony  ; ” how  much  of  the 
thought  of  mankind  the  word  covers.  Its  influence  can  no  more  be  estimated  than 
can  the  influence  of  this  beautiful  June  sunshine  and  air,  which  fills  us  with  new 
joy  and  thanksgiving. 

Music  will  touch  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  with  an  uplifting  influence,  and 
a great  king  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  simple  melody  of  the  Shepherd  lad’s 
pipe  to  exorcise  his  evil.  Can  we  conceive  what  this  world  would  be  if  now  all 
music  could  be  stricken  out  of  it  ? Not  a lark  soaring  toward  heaven  singing  as  he 
flies  ; no  more  the  little  blue  bird  telling  us  his  domestic  happiness  in  his  morning 
song;  Bethoven,  Handel,  Hayden, all  gone,  and  their  incomparable  music  with  them  ; 
no  more  to  hear  our  little  children  singing  their  Sabbath  hymns;  all  our  great 
singers  hushed.  Thanks  to  our  common  Father  this  can  never  befall  us  He  will 
go  on  working  his  miracle  of  music  in  nature,  and  it  may  be  our  great  privilege  in 
our  sphere  to  make  more  music  to  gladden  and  comfort  mankind  teaching  this 
beautiful  art. 

For  thirty-four  years  I have  been  striving  to  teach  music  practically.  Looking 
back  I can  see  my  successes  and  failures,  but  never  a time  when  I have  regretted 
adhering  to  a resolve  made  at  the  beginning  of  my  work,  to  be  thorough  and 
practical.  I have  everything  to  thank  this  Institution  for.  This  dear  home  and  the 
kind  teachers  who  taught  and  cared  for  me. 

Dr.  Marshal  has  said,  “ The  word  know  stands  central  in  the  law  of  the  teacher.” 
“ Knowledge  is  the  material  we  work  with.” 

1st.  To  be  a practical  teacher,  one  must  be  a thorough  musician.  This  implies 
a knowledge  of  notation,  all  the  varieties  of  intervals  and  scales,  harmony,  rhythm, 
with  all  its  varied  forms  of  accentuation,  transposition,  modulation.  He  must  be 
able  to  classify  human  voices,  and  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  quality,  power  and 
temperament  of  the  instruments  used. 

2d.  The  teacher  must  study  the  capacity  of  each  pupil,  and  be  able  to  adapt 
his  work  to  the  peculiarities  of  each.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  impress  upon  them 
his  personal  desire  that  they  shall  succeed,  remembering  that  the  success  of  the 
teacher  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  pupil. 

3d.  The  teacher  to  work  at  his  best  must  have  a prescribed  course  of  study, 
working  toward  a definite  point.  In  my  view  it  is  a question  of  work  accomplished, 
not  the  time  spent  in  the  study,  which  should  write  finis  upon  it.  There  is  great 
advantage  in  frequent  public  exhibitions  of  the  pupil’s  skill  as  he  advances  in  execu- 
tion, to  encourage  confidence  and  overcome  embarrassment,  the  latter  being  a great 
hinderance  to  success. 

4th.  I believe  we  should  labor  so  to  cultivate  the  ear  that  the  pupil  can  name 
the  tones  when  heard.  This  is  difficult,  and  thought  by  some  so  difficult  as  to  be 
impracticable,  but  “ that  which  has  been  done  can  be  done.”  It  may  be  a work  of 
years,  and  to  be  accomplished  the  pupil  should  be  exercised  daily  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  all  instruments  used  be  tuned  and  kept  at  a uniform  pitch.  Instruments 
of  bad  action  and  out  of  tune  should  not  be  allowed  if  we  desire  the  best  results 
from  our  teaching.  So  rarely  do  we  entirely  succeed  in  this  point  of  perfect  culti- 
vation of  the  ear,  that  when  it  does  come  the  world  astonished  cries,  “ it  is  a gift  of 
nature,”  “a  natural  musician.”  Absurd  ; when  we  use  our  common  sense,  and  the 
traffic  in  worn  out,  worthless  instruments  ceases,  and  we  stop  the  idea  that  “ any- 
thing will  do  for  children  to  practice  upon,”  then  the  thorough  teacher  will  hope 
and  rejoice.  Then  we  may  hope  for  success  ; now  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  fail- 
ure. We  are  training  teachers  who  will  take  our  places  It  will  be  evident  to  you 
that  so  carefully  cultivating  the  ear,  they  will  have  the  advantage  in  every  way 
over  those  less  thoroughly  taught. 

5th.  To  make  the  daily  drudgery  of  practice  attractive  must  be  the  study  of 
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every  thorough  teacher.  This  requires  judgment  in  the  selection  of  exercises.  I 
would  not  confine  the  pupil  almost  wholly  to  finger  exercises,  as  many  teachers  do, 
but  would  intersperse  these  with  pleasing  melodies  and  harmonies,  cultivating  the 
taste  in  and  love  for  music,  while  improving  execution.  This  daily  practice  needs 
especial  supervision  ; it  is  here  that  bad  habits  are  formed.  The  general  principle 
that  “ it  is  easier  to  form  a good  habit  than  to  correct  a bad  one,”  is  especially 
true  in  music.  I have  found  it  an  advantage  with  beginuers  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  study,  to  allow  the  pupil  to  practice  only  in  my  presence,  and  with  children 
would  make  this  a rule.  A good  position  at  the  instrument  is  established  if  daily 
attended  to.  A right  system  of  fingering  must  be  our  care,  and  our  pupils  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  best  works  on  fiugering  as  they  advance. 

6th.  We  must  cultivate  a taste  for  pure  music.  Our  country  is  flooded  with 
musical  trash,  and  many  of  our  pupils’  tastes  are  perverted  before  they  begin  the 
study.  The  literature  of  our  songs  is  much  of  it  something  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 
Philanthropists  have,  with  some  degree  of  success,  attempted  to  improve  the  reading 
matter  for  our  sons  and  daughters ; is  it  not  time  for  some  one  having  the  “ love  of 
mankind,”  to  inveigh  against  the  low,  silly,  sentimental  trash  of  which  our  songs 
are  largely  composed  ? It  is  here  a teacher  must  exercise  a teacher’s  right  to  judge 
what  is  best  for  the  pupil,  and  adhere  to  a rule  to  use  ouly  that  which  will  elevate 
and  improve.  I would  discourage  simplifying  the  wojks  of  the  old  masters,  or 
mutilating  any  fine  composition,  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  beginners. 
There  is  enough  that  is  good  within  the  capacity  01  pupils  of  each  grade;  let  them 
wait  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  by  earnest  perseverance  they  may  study 
these  works  in  their  original  perfection. 

7th.  I look  upon  voice  culture  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
work,  requiring  skill  and  care.  The  voice  is  the  most  perfect  music  we  have. 

“ God  sent  his  singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 

That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again.” 

In  training  the  voice,  intonation,  pronunciation,  enunciation,  compass,  quality 
and  breathing  must  be  considered.  Gardner  says,  “There  is  an  art  in  taking  the 
breath.” 

I have  been  asked,  “ what  is  the  most  important  point  in  music  teaching,”  and 
have  answered  that  the  beginners  be  rightly  instructed  The  idea  (very  prevalent) 
that  a person  who  has  studied  music  a little,  and  would  earn  money  to  study  a 
little  more  (or  to  buy  a ribbon  or  a gown),  is  the  proper  person  to  instruct  our 
young  people  and  little  children  in  the  elementary  part  of  this  difficult  art,  is 
entirely  wrong,  and  from  this  source  comes  the  waves  of  discord  which  vex  the 
cultured  ear  at  every  turn. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a good  performer  will  therefore  be  a good  teacher  A 
good  teacher  may  not  be  a brilliant  performer.  The  idea  I wish  to  bring  out  is  this  ; 
we  may  not  judge  a teacher  by  this  execution,  but  should  have  examinations  as  in 
other  branches  of  education,  and  our  standard  should  be  so  high  that  it  will  elevate 
the  study  of  music  out  of  tbe  low  plane  it  occupies  in  most  places  in  our  country, 
giving  it  the  dignity  it  merits.  He  or  she  who  would  teach  in  our  public  schools 
must  pass  examination  on  the  whole  curriculum  of  study,  and  may  then,  perhaps, 
begin  in  a primary  grade,  but  the  preparation  is  necessary  and  not  to  be  escaped. 
This  is  just  as  necessary  in  our  profession,  and  I think  we  will  not  advance,  as  a 
whole,  musically,  until  we  insist  upon  this  and  persist  in  our  efforts  to  bring  it 
about.  The  subject  grows  upon  me  as  I write,  and  contains  themes  for  many  essays. 

I would  like  to  take  up  each  branch  of  the  subject,  to  give  you  my  whole  thought 
on  teaching.  Dynamics,  on  graces,  on  movements,  these  three,  very  important  in 
perfect  rendering  of  a musical  composition,  much  neglected,  not  well  understood  by 
many  teachers,  and  depending  largely  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  per- 
former ; and  of  rhythm,  who  of  us  has  not  recalled  Shakespeare’s  line,  “How  sour 
sweet  music  is  when  time  is  broke.”  I would  like  to  write  at  length  my  views  on 
violin  teaching,  on  orchestras  of  string  and  wind  instruments,  but  I shall  hope  to 
hear  all  these  themes  discussed  in  our  convention.  This  is  an  outline,  the  ground 
work  merely,  of  my  views  on  music  teaching — conclusions  I have  arrived  at  largely 
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from  my  experience  h*  a teacher  ; as  such  I submit  them  to  you,  asking  your  for- 
bearance, looking  upon  this  as  au  essay,  but  believing  in  the  rules  it  contains,  if 
worked  out  with  energy,  patience,  enthusiasm  and  a real  love  of  teaching  to  make 
true  musicians. 

Thomas  H.  Hopkins, 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

June  3,  1885. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  1 would  like  to  ask  that  one  or  two  practical  music 
teachers  should  be  heard  as  to  whether  they  have  anything  new.  If  you 
have  anything  good,  introduce  it  at  once,  and  help  those  who  are  trying 
to  make  a living. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve.  I wish  to  say,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins’  last 
remark,  that  it  was  a good  one,  with  a great  many  exceptions.  I sup- 
pose one  is  asked  how  they  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the  new  music 
without  having  sight.  Iam  profoundly  grateful  for  having  lost  my  sight, 
because  I don’t  have  to  keep  up  with  the  newspapers  and  new  music. 
I think  it  is  a great  mistake,  this  eternal  fumbling  around  for  something 
new.  Anybody  who  neglects  Bach  can’t  know  Beethoven.  Anybody 
who  does  not  know  Beethoven  can’t  play  Rubenstein.  If  you  must  be 
getting  something  new,  you  must  get  a new  set  of  exercises.  My  obser- 
vation is,  that  over  a tenth  of  what  is  new,  is  not  fit  for  anything.  You 
can’t  know  Czerney  too  well ; don’t  be  afraid.  The  technique  of  the 
piano  is  different  now  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  1 think  you  hardly  understood  me.  I did  not  mean 
you  need  take  up  everything  new — every  piece  of  sheet  music,  or  every 
new  book  that  comes  out.  I have  made  out  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
I could  tell  you  of  some  academies  and  schools  I have  visited,  where 
they  are  using  old  books  that  were  used  forty  years  ago.  I did  not  mean 
everything  new,  but  anything  that  should  come  up  and  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  Bigger.  I have  had  some  little  experience  in  music.  I love  to 
hear  men  talk  about  the  old  masters.  I like  to  hear  about  the  music  of 
fifty  years  ago.  I k now  the  study  of  Beethoven  is  a very  easy  matter.  I 
know  this  idea  of  progression  is  a very  beautiful  idea,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  you  must  not  ignore  all  of  the  so-called  music,  that  in  the  country 
is  so  lovely.  I don’t  throw  away  a piece  of  music  because  it  has  a new 
musician’s  name  to  it.  I don’t  throw  away  a whole  instruction  book 
because  there  is  something  newer.  We  have  got  as  far  as  Richardson  on 
our  parts.  One  great  difficulty  with  a blind  teacher  is  the  fingering 
exercises.  You  find  a particular  passage  of  music  fingered  in  a particular 
wa}T.  You  have  to  depend  upon  the  pupil.  The  majority  of  the  old 
music  is  fingered  in  the  old  German  way,  and  the  new  American  music 
is  fingered  in  the  American  way.  These  things  are  very  annoying.  I 
never  picked  up  a piece  of  music  in  my  life  that  I did  not  learn  some- 
thing new  from  it.  The  gentleman  from  Cincinnati  can  use  music  that 
is  suited  to  the  pupils  that  call  upon  him.  In  the  country  we  have  to 
have  music  that  is  suited  to  the  pupils  that  call  upon  us.  After  you 
have  trained  a pupil  a long  while  in  pieces,  you  think  you  can  give  them 
exercises.  It  is  different  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  take  the  lessons  the  teachers  assign  to  them.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  country.  You  are  obliged  to  be  the  pupil  yourself,  and 
they  are  the  teacher.  I had  gotten  up  a reputation  over  there,  as  a 
music  teacher,  by  being  able  to  play  on  almost  any  instrument  that 
came  along,  and  a lady  brought  her  daughter  to  me  wi  h an  instrument 
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that  looked  like  an  old  hat.  She  made  some  peculiar  motions  to  play 
it.  She  says,  “ I want  you  to  give  my  daughter  lessons  on  this  instru- 
ment; it  was  presented  to  her.”  I says,  “ I never  played  on  that  kind 
of  an  instrument.”  She  says,  “Well,  well;  I thought  you  played  on 
anything.” 

Mr.  V an  Cleve.  I want  to  put  myself  on  record  as  saying,  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  that  blind  people  can’t  teach  lingering.  You  can’t  teach  people 
to  play  on  the  piano,  if  you  can’t  teach  them  to  finger.  It  is  impossible 
to  phrase  properly  and  huger  badly.  1 had  a curious  case  in  a party 
who  took  lessons  from  me.  He  was  born  awkward.  I knew  he  was 
playing  with  the  wrong  fingers,  and  told  him  so.  The  notes  were  G,  A, 
B,  0.  He  had  the  first  finger  on  G,  fourth  on  A,  fif  h on  B,  and  put  the 
first  on  C.  It  is  a curious  thing  about  fingering,  there  is  uo  such  thing 
as  wrong  fingering.  What  is  wrong  in  some  phrases  is  right  in  another. 
So  many  forms  of  phrasing  are  developed,  that  some  one  has  said,  “know 
phrasing  well,  and  you  will  finger  well.” 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Would  you  commence  every  scale  with  the  first 
finger  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cleve.  Dahl  teaches  the  other  fingering,  keeping  his  first 
finger  down  on  the  first  key.  There  are  so  many  instances  in  which 
you  have  to  use  the  thumb  on  the  black  keys.  I heard  a young  lady  say 
that  in  her  first  lesson  from  a celebrated  teacher,  he  told  her  to  finger 
the  F sharp  scale  with  the  first  finger. 

Mr.  Bitzer.  I did  not  intend  to  say  anything,  but  expected  to  give 
way  to  our  older  friends,  as  it  is  proper  we  should,  but  we  should  all  take 
an  interest  in  the  discussion.  I think  the  music  teachers,  as  a rule,  should 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
which  he  is  about  to  study.  He  should  understand  that  music  is  a science 
from  which  he  may  derive  a benefit,  and  mental  improvement  equal  to 
that  derived  from  any  other  source.  He  should  understand,  perhaps, 
that  music  is  an  art  which  ranks  always  among  the  fine  arts.  This 
once  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  will  cause  him 
to  devote  his  mind  to  the  subject  with  an  untiring  energy.  Having  once 
understood  the  magnitude  and  the  nature  of  the  subject.  I think  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  understand  its  use.  I think  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  too  apt  to  regard  music  as  a mere  luxury,  a thing  only  fit  to 
excite  unnecessary  emotions;  therefore  only  fit  to  be  indulged  in  by  the 
wealthier  cla  ses.  This,  of  course,  is  a very  greatly  mistaken  idea,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  removed  from  among  us  the  better.  Music  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  everybody.  I think 
music  is,  perhaps,  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  expresses  itself, 
and  it  is  more  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  mind  and  should  be  more 
thorougly  understood. 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  gentleman  who  last  occupied  the  floor,  thinks  that 
the  teacher  should,  in  the  beginning,  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  I differ  with  him.  I have  had  about 
twenty  three  years’  experience  in  music  teaching,  and  the  idea  of  impress- 
ing the  magnitude  of  something  upon  the  mind  before  that  something  is 
in  the  least  comprehended,  is  to  me  absurd.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible 
to  impress  the  child  with  the  magnitude  of  the  English  language,  when 
you  begin  to  teach  him  the  alphabet.  It  has  always  been  my  method  in 
teaching  when  I began  with  a student,  not  to  assign  an  extra  large  or 
long  lesson.  It  was  never  my  object  to  see  how  much  could  be  accomplished 
in  one  lesson,  but  how  well.  The  musical  education  must  be  carried  on, 
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if  successfully,  item  by  item.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  such  an  idea 
into  the  mind,  and  have  it  accepted,  it  would  be  destruction  to  the  mind. 
There  is  one  little  incident  in  my  experience.  Some  years  ago  I was 
called  upon  to  assist  a gentleman  in  a concert.  There  was  a duet  which 
he  and  I played  upon  the  violin,  and  which  we  were  requested  to  per- 
form. It  took  us  twenty  minutes  to  play  it.  I said  to  him,  “I  did  not 
know  how  it  would  take,  but  I felt  rather  afraid  it  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  audience.”  As  we  were  doing  what  we  thought  pretty  good 
execution,  a voice  from  the  back  of  tne  house  said,  “ My  Lord,  are  they 
never  going  to  get  through  tuning  their  instruments.” 

Mr.  Bitzer.  I know  we  lay  the  foundation  before  beginning  at  the 
top,  but  we  can  picture  out  in  our  minds  what  is  to  be  done.  My  idea 
that  we  must  picture  out  the  course  of  the  art  we  are  to  study  is,  to  clear 
away  from  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  ideas  they  have  on  the  subject 
of  music.  They  think  it  is  simply  to  tickle  the  ear;  it  is  nothing  in  the 
way  ol  science,  or  art,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  be  able  to  play  a 
little  piece.  I say  we  must  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  beginner  these 
facts;  prepare  them  for  a life  of  study,  for  the  trouble  which  they  are  to  go 
through,  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged.  If  the  parents  lose  courage, 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be  almost  useless. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  A teacher  has  a very  discouraging  subject  when  he 
speaks  of  parents.  Half  the  parents  don’t  know  anything  about  music, 
and  have  not  the  least  conception  of  it,  especially  in  the  country  places, 
where  they  have  no  concerts,  and  don’t  know  anything  about  them. 
We  can’t  have  first  class  teachers  if  they  are  to  wait  for  the  parents. 
We  ought  to  have  begun  with  the  parents  years  ago. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I would  say  this;  I would  adopt  this  idea:  Try  to 

educate  the  parents  from  this  up,  beginning  with  the  pupil,  and  on  the 
thinking  child  before  beginning  the  instrument.  . Instill  drop  by  drop 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupils,  and  then  wash  these  things  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  parents. 

Mr.  Bitzer.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  let  the  pupils  go,  if  you  are  in 
a small  town,  and  the  parents  would  tell  you  to  go,  if  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  you.  It  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  necessity  of  hard  study. 

Mr.  Brice  moved  to  proceed  to  the  next  subject,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Brown  was  then  introduced,  and  read  a paper  upon  the 
needs  of  an  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  paper  was  taken  up 
and  discussed. 

Mr.  Couden.  I have  nothing  to  offer  particularly  on  this  subject, 
only  this.  As  a member  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed  this 
morning  to  act  for  the  Alumni  in  this  matter,  I would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  quite  a number  of  the  Alumni  in  regard  to  their  opinion.  I will 
say  this.  There  is  no  one  who  is  more  interested  over  any  project  that 
will  assist  any  blind  people  in  getting  on  in  life  than  I am,  and  if  this 
Industrial  Home  is  a means  to  that  end,  I am  ready  to  work  for  it,  and 
help  everybody  else  in  any  way  I can. 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  a member  of  this  committee,  I am  anxious  to  hear 
the  wishes  of  as  many  of  the  Alumni  as  possible,  and  also,  I feel  a deep 
interest  in  anything  that  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — for 
the  trial  of  any  project  that  can  result  in  good.  As  a member  of  that 
committee,  I am  willing  to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  those 
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suggestions,  and  to  carry  out  those  suggestions,  and  I hope  every  one 
will  have  not  only  an  impulse,  but  an  interest  in  the  work. 

Miss  N.  Smith.  I have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  being  before  the 
Alumni,  but  would  like  to  make  a few  remarks  in  regard  to  this  Home. 
It  is  a noble  idea — one  I have  often  thought  of,  but  never  could  have 
carried  through.  I think  if  I were  turned  out  in  the  world,  among 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  me,  I might  not  succeed  so  well  as  I 
have.  I am  not  strong,  and  am  naturally  slow  in  getting  around,  and 
when  1 did  teach,  my  health  did  not  permit  me  to  do  m-ch.  I had  to 
do  general  w’ork  or  go  to  my  friends.  My  friends  are  very  good  to  me, 
and  willing  to  take  care  of  me,  but  then  I would  feel  more  or  less  as 
though  I were  dependent.  I know’  I am  not  a - I ought  to  be.  I know  I 
have  a spirit  of  pride.  I feel  easily  hurt  at  my  position,  but  after  all  I 
don’t  fe«l  it  as  much  as  I would  to  be  dependent  upon  somebody  else. 
Nowr  if  there  was  a Home  where  the  blind  could  find  employment  at 
that  which  would  suif.  them  best,  I perhaps  might,  be  one  to  go  there 
and  be  able  to  support  myself,  and  assist  some  one  else  who  is  not  so 
well  able  as  I am  in  that  way.  I might  lay  up  something  to  take  care  of 
myself  when  I am  old  and  not  able  to  do  anything,  should  I be 
permitted  to  live  to  that  time.  As  we  blind  are  more  sympathetic  than 
other  people,  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  a place.  We  are 
timid;  we  know  people  are  making  remarks;  wre  feel  it  and  have  all 
this  to  bear  in  connection  with  our  dependency,  and  that  makes  it 
harder.  For  this  reason  I think  if  we  had  a Home  of  our  own,  we 
could  do  much  better;  we  could  be  there  among  our  own  and  those  who 
would  control  the  establishment,  and  wre  would  be  able  to  do  double, 
and  perhaps  treble  the  work  we  nowT  do.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
would  be  no  inclination  to  go  round  and  ask  alms,  as  is  sometimes 
done  now.  I feel  if  our  people  had  a home  where  they  could  help  them- 
selves, they  would  prefer  to  do  it  than  to  go  and  ask  alms.  We  know 
where  these  blind  people  must  go,  who  go  from  the  Institution  here, 
and  have  no  home  and  no  one  to  care  for  them  unless  some  kind  friend 
takes  them.  If  we  had  a home  Lke  this  they  might  be  happy  in  it  and 
be  doing  something  to  fit  themselves  for  the  next  world,  and  in  this 
way  how  much  good  could  be  done.  I do  sincerely  beg  of  every  one  to 
consider  this,  and  not  think  it  i-;  degrading.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
noble,  and  I say  all  praise  to  the  mind  that  first  developed  the  idea. 
Remember,  if  you  have  not  employment  at  home,  you  can  go  there 
and  make  use  of  your  time  and  talents. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen : My  heart 

swells  within  me  for  those  who  have  been  educated  in  this  Institution, 
and  Lave  gone  out,  and  been  unable  to  find  business.  There  ought  to 
have  been  many  years  ago  an  Institution  of  the  kind  created  in  the 
great  State  of  Ohio.  With  many,  very  many  who  might  have  been 
enjoying  happiness  there,  what  was  the  result  ? They  were  compelled 
to  go  to  the  county  infirmary,  and  there  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  I am  proud  that  I have  made  my  home  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a 
State  that  is  second  to  none  in  benevolence  to  all  those  afflicted.  I 
remember  always  I was  once  here  a pupil  many  years  ago.  When  I 
wras  here  a pupil,  in  1847,  it  was  thought  of  great  importance  that  an 
Institution  should  be  built  where  the  blind,  who  were  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  might  be  supplied  with  material  that  they  might 
gain  an  independent  living.  I have  known  several  persons  who,  since 
I came  away,  have  left  the  Institution  without  means  and  were  com- 
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pelled  to- go  to  the  county  infirmary,  and  are  there  to-day.  I think  it 
was  useless  for  the  State  to  educate  them.  It  only  makes  it  that  much 
harder  for  them  to  go  down  with  the  most  degraded  of  the  State.  I 
have  thought  of  this  matter  from  time  to  time  ever  since  I left  the 
Institution,  not  because  I needed  it  myself,  for  I have  been  able  to 
make  an  independent  living  and  a home  for  myself.  This  I have  done 
by  my  own  industry,  but  there  are  others  who,  when  they  leave  the 
Institution,  for  want  of  means  have  to  settle  down  in  obscurity.  I 
know  one  man  in  particular  who  had  to  go  to  the  Infirmary  of  Adams 
county,  and  who  is  there  now.  A man  with  a meagre  capital  don’t 
have  much  chance.  He  can’t  afford  to  invest  in  material,  and  wait  to 
sell.  Broom-making  was  the  only  trade  taught  at  the  Institution 
years  ago.  Now  wt  have  the  stock  companies,  with  large  capital,  and 
they  are  able  to  invest  when  stock  is  low,  and  then  when  prices  advance, 
they  can  hold  their  brooms  at  low  prices,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a man 
with  a limited  capital  to  make  a broom  to  compete  with  the  prices  of 
the  manufacturers.  I think  anybody  can  see  those  things.  I have 
been  driven  from  the  broom  trade,  but  if  I can’t  do  one  thing,  I can  do 
another.  I sank  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  nursery  business,  but 
that  was  not  my  own  mismanagement.  A storm  destroyed  five  hun- 
dred dollars’  worth  for  me,  and  the_cut-worm  took  my  plants,  until  I 
did  not  realize  a fourth  that  I should  have  done.  Still  I am  independ- 
ent to-day  and  have  a home  and  a wife,  and  expect  to  have.  I urge 
upon  this  Alumni  the  necessity,  the  great  necessity  of  building  an 
Industrial  Home. 

Mr.  Henry  Campbell.  This  question  was  agitated  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  will  be  just  as  near  a completion  in  twenty  five  years  more,  the 
way  we  are  going.  I think  the  way  would  be  to  go  about  it  systemat- 
ically. Get  up  a petition,  and  give  each  member  a petition  to  take  home, 
and  explain  it  and  get  signers,  and  then  come  back  and  present  it 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation.  If  we  don’t,  there  is  no  use 
in  consuming  time. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I find  that  blindness  is  becoming  quite  popular.  An 
increase  of  from  20,000  to  50,000  in  ten  years  is  a proof  that  it  is.  I am 
a little  conservative  over  the  matter  of  this  Home.  If  it  is  a good 
thing.  I would  have  certain  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  The  question  arises, 
will  an  Industrial  Home  for  the  blind  encourage  pauperism  among 
them  to  any  extent  ? It  has  been  stated  that  blir  d men  are  lazy.  I think 
if  so,  it  is  by  education.  The  question  has  to  be  considered  as  to  how  it 
should  be  run.  I should  prefer  it  would  be  a private  enterprise,  then 
if  the  State  wishes  to  pay  something,  well  and  good,  for  the  persons  sent 
there.  We  should  be  able  to  get  up  enough  money  to  start  it  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  then  I think  it  would  be  time  enough  to  ask  the 
'State  for  whatever  was  needed.  I am  not  opposed  to  an  Industrial 
Home.  I have  not  decided  what  is  in  the  thing.  We  should  consider 
! the  thing  carefully  before  making  any  movement. 

Mr.  Couden.  There  seems  to  be  a wish  on  the  part  of  some  to  get 
over  this  discussion.  I consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
before  the  Alumni.  I am  growing  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
matter.  These,  as  I said  here  this  morning,  are  some  of  m}^  experi- 
ences. I entered  the  Institution  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  was  21  in 
November  I learned  broom-making,  went  home,  and  went  to  work. 
I am  not  a lazy  man,  and  don’t  believe  blind  people  generally  are  lazy. 
I believe  they  are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the  world.  I believe 
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it  is  nonsense  to  stand  up  and  say  blind  people  are  lazy.  The  fact  is, 
what  they  have  accomplished  in  the  world  shows  it  is  not  true.  I 
worked  hard  at  the  broom  trade,  and  found  I could  not  make  it  pay. 
I had  not  money  to  lay  in  much  of  a stock,  and  I had  to  do  all 
the  work  myself.  If  there  was  an  Industrial  Home  established,  all 
those  things  could  be  bought  by  the  wholesale,  and  the  work  could 
be  put  on  the  market  by  somebody  interested  in  selling.  I could 
stay  in  the  shop  and  do  the  work,  and  I liked  the  work,  but  when 
it  came  to  going  out  and  selling  the  brooms  I could  not  do  it.  I re- 
member I convinced  a man  that  a broom  I had  in  my  hand  was  made 
of  green  corn,  when  it  was  made  of  red.  I sold  the  broom.  I hated 
that  part  of  the  work;  I neglected  it.  I say  in  this  practical  way,  I 
could  see  how  this  Home  might  be  made  a good  thing  for  the  blind, 
and  I hope  there  may  be  a good  deal  of  thundering  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I do  not  understand  that  this  Industrial  Home  means  a 
place  for  those  to  go  who  do  not  work,  or  do  not  intend  to  work,  but  for 
the  blind  to  go  who  have  no  place  or  chance  to  work  at  their  homes. 
If  they  can  earn  an  honest  living,  it  is  expected  they  won’t  go  there. 
It  is  not  a place  for  lazy  people.  That  place,  I suppose,  is  the  poor- 
house.  I am  anxious  to  see  a place  on  purpose  for  those  who  want  to 
earn  an  honest  living  and  cannot.  I remember  when  I entered  the  In- 
stitution, the  first  thing  I learned  was  the  broom  trade ; I reached  here 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  I was  21.  When  I wrent  home,  I thought 
I wrould  work  at  the  broom  trade.  I found  something  more  lucrative, 
and  worked  at  it.  But  if  I had  not  found  a better  employment,  I should 
have  been  anxious  to  find  something,  for  I am  not  lazy.  I am  anxious 
to  see  this  project  carried  through. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  opposing  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  if  we  go  into  the  thing  we  want  to  go  in  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  a success.  I do  not  charge  any  of  my  friends  here  with 
being  lazy,  but  I do  say,  I have  been  for  years  acquainted  with  as  large 
a proportion  of  blind  people  as  anybody  here,  and  I do  say,  they  are  apt 
to  be  lazy.  They  don’t  have  to  help  themselves;  everything  is  done 
for  them.  They  are  taught  by  friends  at  home  that  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing, and  consequently  they  become  idle.  I do  not  disparage  anything 
the  blind  man  can  do,  and  think  they  deserve  the  more  credit  for  it,  but 
I do  think  they  are  apt  to  be  lazy  and  indolent.  I suggest  that  the 
committee  that  was  appointed  this  morning  be  empowered  to  do  any- 
thing they  may  see  fit  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  suggestion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  all  may  be  dead  in  five  years  from  now.  I object; 
and  want  it  while  we  live. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  We  can’t  act  upon  this  matter  as  an  association  ; we 
are  not  together  all  the  time  ; but  the  committee  can  act  any  time  in  the 
next  five  years,  or  five  minutes,  if  they  wish.  We  shall  expect  some- 
body to  report  on  this  matter  at  the  next  meeting.  This  association 
can't  act  on  the  matter  after  to-morrow,  and  I believe  it  would  be  wise 
to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  I am  willing  to  rely  upon  their 
judgment. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee  report  to-morrow. 

The  Chair  stated  the  question  to  be,  that  the  committee  be  in- 
s ructed  to  act  upon  the  matter  of  the  Industrial  Home. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Does  that  express  that  they  shall  have  control  of  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Bohrer.  If  this  association  refers  that  matter  to  that  committee, 
and  instructs  them  to  handle  it  for  the  association,  and  they  do  what 
they  believe  is  best  with  it,  I am  willing  to  rely  upon  their  judgment. 
I am  willing  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  do  all  I can  for  it, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  a private  Institution  or  a State  Institution.  I 
mean  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  them  without  any  instruction. 

Mr.  Couden.  I think  the  motion  before  the  house  gives  us  a wide 
range.  I have  not  met  the  committee.  I am  only  trying  to  get  a little 
I)  instruction.  You  must  not  trust  too  much  to  our  judgment.  We  can 

I not  carry  on  a thing  of  this  kind  without  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, perhaps. 

Calls  for  question,  which  was  put  and  carried. 

Motion  to  adjourn  until  Thursday,  9 A.  M.  Carried. 

Thursday,  June  18 — 9 A.  M. 

After  singing  the  hymn,  “Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,”  prayer  was 
I offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Couden. 

President  McCombs  repeated  his  invitation  for  all  members  of  the 
press  to  come  forward. 

Mr.  Lumb  moved  that  the  committee  which  was  appointed  to  wTait 
upon  the  Governor,  be  instructed  to  accompany  him  to  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Bohrer  suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Campbell  be  added  to  the 
committee,  because  Mr.  Campbell  knew  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Lumb  withdrew  his  motion,  and  moved  that  the  committee 
consist  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  Bohrer  and  Couden. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Brice  wanted  to  know  if  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  had  been 
read,  and  thought  they  should  be  then. 

Mr.  Welsh  suggested  that  the  minutes  be  read  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session,  and  then  the  minutes  of  the  entire  meeting  be  adopted. 
He  put  it  in  the  form  of  a motion,  which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Brice  thought  it  hardly  the  best  method  of  proceeding,  for  if 
there  should  be  anything  in  the  minutes  which  would  affect  the  associa- 
tion, the  time  would  have  gone  by  for  remedying  them. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I agree  with  Mr.  Brice.  I am  in  favor  of  reading  them 
now,  and  the  rest  at  the  close  of  the  association. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes,  which  were  approved. 

Mr.  Brice.  I move  that  the  names  of  those  who  made  the  addresses 
of  welcome  be  put  in  the  minutes.  Carried. 

It  was  agreed  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  Wed- 
nesday until  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I believe  I was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication.  I have  to  say,  that  I have  counseled  with  the  President  of 
the  board,  and  the  Resident  Trustee,  and  also  with  the  Attorney-General, 
upon  the  matter,  and,  it  is  the  feeling  of  all  the  gentlemen,  that  it  will 
be  right  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  out  of  the  current  ex- 
penses. They  are  willing  it  should  be  so  if  it  is  legal.  There  is  some 
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doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Attorney-General,  but  they  all  think  it  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  We  shall  endeavor  to  have  it  inside  of 
the  next  two  months. 

Mr.  Couden.  I move  to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  as  given, 
and  still  retain  the  committee.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  committee  on  the  Industrial  Home  has  a partial 
report  to  make,  which  will  be  read  by  Mrs.  Hopkins.  We  have  done 
what  we  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Welsh.  We  submit  this  as  a report  of  progress. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I hope  some  one  will  make  a motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  Couden.  I fjel  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  President  to  relieve  me, 
because  I am  not  a resident  of  the  State,  and  therefore  cannot  work  to 
such  advantage  as  a resident  could. 

Mr.  Couden  was  relieved  and  Mr.  Bohrer  appointed. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  L umb.  I would  like  to  ask  how  the  committee  expect  to  raise 
the  means  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  seems  that  a work  so  great 
as  that  will  involve  some  expenditure  of  money.  The  question  arises, 
where  are  we  to  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Bigger.  I wo  Id  like  to  know  if  that  is  the  final  report. 

Mr.  Welsh.  We  were  appointed  a committee,  yesterday,  and 
authorized  to  act  for  the  Alumni  as  a standing  committee,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Home.  It  has  been  talked  of  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  we  are  appointed  for  the  consummation.  Of  course, 
we  understand  it  takes  money.  One  of  the  ways  we  propose,  as  a com- 
mittee, to  raise  money,  is  to  get  up  a company  and  incorporate  it  according 
to  law;  securing  for  this,  the  names  of  those  staunch  men  and  women 
throughout  the  State  who  will  incorporate  it,  and  who  will  be  authorized 
to  receive  any  funds  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  procuring  of  grounds 
or  buildings,  and  all  things  necessary.  This  will  be  under  a board  of 
management. 

It  was  asked  if  this  report  was  final. 

Mr.  Brice.  I move  that  the  report  be  referred  back  for  further  con- 
sideration— to  the  committee.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I wish  to  ask  the  Chair  and  association  on  a matter  of 
privilege.  Mr  Adams,  of  the  Columbus  College,  is  here,  and  wishes  to 
test  the  stenographic  machine.  It  may  be  possible  for  blind  people  to 
use  it,  and  he  wishes  to  try  it. 

Permission  was  given  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brown  asked  permission  to  make  a motion  in  regard  to  the 
Legislative  Committee,  out  not  being  an  active  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. the  house  objected. 

A paper  entitled.  “ Employment  for  Blind  Ladies,”  was  then  read 
by  Miss  Sarah  Ridenour: 

What  can  our  Ladies  do?  This  is  a very  comprehensive  subject;  one  upon 
which  volumes  might  be  written  and  yet  be  unexhausted.  But  for  our  brief  con- 
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sideration  here,  I will  endeavor  to  advance  a few  ideas,  which  I hope  may  be  of 
encouragement,  value  and  profit  to  our  ladies.  A kind,  all  wise  and  beneficient 
Father  has  placed  us  here,  in  this  broad  world  of  activity,  for  a specific  purpose  ; 
He  has  marked  for  each  of  us  a particular  sphere,  and  he  has  amply  endowed  each 
of  us  with  senses,  faculties  and  abilities  to  execute  well  his  unerring  desire.  Is  it 
ours,  then,  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  passive  brain,  while  the  busy  world  moves 
on  in  its  endless  course  of  advancement  and  progression  ? Shall  we  bury  our 
talents  and  keep  them  untarnished,  to  present  without  inprovement  and  without 
usury?  Ah,  no!  much  there  is  for  us  to  do.  In  this  world  of  toils  and  cares, 
sorrows  and  enjoyments,  of  anticipations  and  disappointments,  of  misfortunes,  suc- 
cesses and  reverses,  each  of  us  has  a part  to  perform,  and  each  of  us  must  take  up  our 
respective  burdens  and  press  onward  and  upward  if  we  would  reap  the  rewards  of  life. 
But  the  question  recurs  to  us  over  and  over  again,  what  is  my  mission  ? What  is 
my  vocation  ? What  is  the  purpose  for  which  I must  live  in  this  world  ? If  I only 
knew,  then  I could  prepare  myself  for  the  work  ; then  I ould  bring  all  my  exer- 
tions and  endeavors  to  this  end,  and  I could  perform  with  diligence  and  credit  the 
duties  devolving  upon  me.  Ye-,  if  we  only  knew  ; but  we  are  so  unwilling  to 
accept,  even  when  it  is  ours  to  know  the  place  assigned  to  us  ; still  strive,  and  seek, 
and  wait,  and  long  for  something  different ; something  more  easy  and  agreeable,  or 
something  more  grand  and  engaging;  something  in  which  luck  or  chance  might 
favor  us,  or  something  in  which  there  is  more  gain  of  either  praise  or  money,  or 
both.  Thus  we  are  slow  to  take  up  our  part,  and  we  are  apt  to  become  dissatisfied 
and  disheartened  with  our  lot,  and  we  are  prone  to  look  upon  this  life  as  one  of 
discouragements  and  reverses,  whereas,  it  we  could  with  cheerfulne.-s  and  content- 
ment accept  and  be  resigned  to  our  calling,  be  it  ever  so  laborious  or  ever  so  easy, 
be  it  ever  so  humble  or  ever  so  grand  ; if  we  could  assume  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  us  ; if  we  could  perform  with  willing  and  submissive  hearts  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  us,  then  we  might  make  this  life  one  of  pleasure,  profit  and 
success.  Our  kind  State,  in  its  benevolence,  has  provided  for  us  a very  pleasant  and 
efficient  nursery  and  school.  Here  we  find  the  kindest  of  friends  who  are  always 
ready  to  comfort  and  advise  us.  Here  we  find  the  most  competent  teachers,  who 
carefully  expound  to  us  the  great  truths  and  laws  of  life  and  nature,  and  who  labor 
patiently  to  instill  them  in  our  young  hearts  and  unfolding  minds.  Here  we  have 
many  a kind  lecture  and  affectionate  admonition  upon  the  formation  of  good  and 
wholesome  habits,  and  upon  the  development  of  honest,  truthful  and  upright  charac- 
ter. All  this  is  intended  and  designed  to  prepare  us  for  the  future  duties  of  life, 
and  also  for  the  life  which  is  beyond.  And  the  more  closely  we  apply  ourselves  to 
improve  the  opportunities  afforded  us  for  advancement,  the  more  diligently  we 
labor  to  cultivate  and  expand  the  faculties  and  sensibilities  with  which  we  are 
blessed,  the  more  attentively  wo  give  heed  to  the  wise  maxims  and  sound  advice  of 
our  competent  instructors,  the  better  we  are  prepared  to  go  forth  into  the  broad 
fields  of  labor.  During  this  school  period  to  the  youthful  aspiring  heart  and  hungry 
growing  mind,  life  is  pleasant  and  easy.  Our  slight  troubles  and  annoyances  vanish 
readily,  achievements  are  attained  without  difficulty,  all  our  efforts  and  attempts  to 
accomplish  are  awarded  with  success,  and  everything  moves  on  harmoniously.  We, 
systematically  and  theoretically,  lay  magnificent  plans  for  the  future  ; we  have  high 
ideals  and  lofty  aspirations,  and  to  our  youthful  minds  failures  seem  impossible  and 
successes  sure.  But  the  pleasantness  ot  school  days  are  soon,  very  soon,  at  an  end, 
and  we  are  passed  out  into  the  world  to  cope  with  the  stern  realities  of  life  in  a very 
different  way,  it  may  be,  from  that  which  we  had  anticipated.  Circumstances  over 
which  we  may  have  had  no  control  go  to  make  up  our  surroundings.  Now  we  are 
in  our  places,  we  must  accept  and  be  resigned  to  our  callings.  Though  discourage- 
ments fall  thick  and  fast  around  us,  we  must  not  yield  to  them  ; we  must  learn  to 
think  and  act  for  ourselves.  We  may  not  have  a doctor  and  Mrs.  Lord  to  go  to  for 
wholesome  advice  and  heart-cheering  encouragement;  we  may  not  have  a Mr. 
Nothnagle  to  flee  to  for  opinion  and  explanation  ; we  may  not  have  a Mr.  Smead  to 
expound  to  us  the  workings  t>f  science  and  nature,  and  to  dispel  the  mists  from  our 
intellects ; and  we  may  miss  the  magic  hand  of  a Miss  Brown  to  wipe  the  pain  from 
our  tired  brows  and  imprint  the  kiss  of  comfort  and  encouragement  Kind  friends 
we  may  have,  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  love  and  sympathy  for  us,  and  if  we  but 
ask  the  slightest  assistance  of  them,  they  are  not  only  ready  to  render  it,  but  they 
insist  on  doing  the  whole  work  for  us.  But  we  must  not  suffer  them  to  do  so.  We 
should,  with  gratitude  and  politeness,  explain  to  them  that  we  can  and  must  per- 
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form  our  own  work  Loving  and  devoted  parents  we  may  have,  who  have  always 
cared  and  toiled  for  us,  aud  to  whose  hearts  our  comfort  and  welfare  are  the  chief 
concerns.  They  are  not  only  willing  to  labor  on  for  us;  they  are  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  that  may  spare  us  from  work  aud  discomfiture.  We  must  love  and  rever- 
ence them  from  the  very  depth  of  our  hearts,  but  we  must  net  allow  ourselves  to  be 
controlled  by  their  deep  sympathies  We  should,  with  the  deepest  respect  and  filial 
regard,  remind  them  that  death  may  soon  come  and  snatch  them  from  us;  then, 
if  we  have  not  learned  the  lesson  of  self-independence,  who  is  there  then  to  care  and 
labor  for  us.  The  mere  deprivation  of  sight  does  not  entitle  us  to  public  charities, 
and  we  should  disdain  to  receive  them.  Honest  labor  is  not  disgraceful,  while 
slothfulness  and  indolence  never  merit  any  praise.  Then,  if  we  would  be  of  any 
credit  to  ourselves  or  value  to  others,  we  must  work.  But  work  does  not  always 
come  to  us;  we  must  go  out  after  it  and  seek  diligently  for  it.  But  if  those  among 
whom  we  seek  employment  are  not  acquainted  with  us,  they  will  be  unwilling  to 
trust  us;  if  we  tell  them  that  we  can  teach  or  sew,  they  will  be  slow  to  believe  us. 
They  are  so  accustomed  to  use  and  depend  upon  their  eyes  in  all  the  work  they 
perform,  that  they  think  it  impossible  lor  those  without  them  to  do  anything. 
Here  is  another  call  for  our  persistency,  but  we  must  use  the  utmost  carefulness  in 
assertiug  our  claims  or  they  will  accuse  us  of  self-inflation  and  self-conceit.  We 
must  excuse  and  forgive  their  narrow  views.  And  alter  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  us,  we  may  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  among 
them.  Teaching,  either  music  or  literary  branches,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
pursuits  to  which  we  can  successfully  apply  ourselves  But  all  who  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  work  do  not  all  succeed,  not  on  account  of  the  mere  deprivation  of 
sight,  but  because  we  do  not  possess  the  proper  qualities  and  characteristics  of  good 
teachers,  and  for  this  same  reason  thousands  of  seeing  ladies  fail  also.  But  it  we 
have  chosen  this  for  our  occupation,  we  should  give  it  a thorough  trial,  and  if  it 
becomes  apparent  to  us  that  this  is  not  our  calling,  then  we  should  relinquish  it. 
But  we  should  not  be  discouraged,  aud  sit  down  with  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do,  but  we  should  turn  our  attentiou  to  some  other  employment.  We  can 
be  successful  authors  of  books,  writers  for  newspapers,  periodicals,  &c.  There  are 
many  other  ways  in  which  we  can  apply  our  mental  capacities  to  usefulness. 
If  we  are  musicians  and  cannot  teach,  we  may  be  successful  performers  : everywhere 
there  are  churches,  schools  and  societies  requiring  such  labor,  and  we  may  serve 
them  credibly.  If  in  auy  employment  the  recompense  is  not  as  good  as  in  our 
opinion  it  should  be,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  spurn  the  labor.  We  should 
be  satisfied  with  what  we  can  procure,  rather  than  remain  idle,  valuless  and  of  no 
service  in  the  community  in  which  we  live.  There  is  much  physical  labor  also  that 
we  can  perform  with  success  and  profit.  In  every  community  brooms  and  carpets 
are  in  good  demand,  and  if  we  are  blessed  with  physical  strength  we  can  do  broom 
making  and  carpet  weaving  to  a profitable  advantage.  We  all  must  have  houses  to 
live  in,  victuals  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  In  the  house  in  which  we  live  there  is 
much  work  that  we  can  perform,  such  as  making  beds,  sweeping  and  dusting, 
arranging  and  keeping  rooms  in  order,  cultivating  the  house  plants,  taking  care  of 
the  birds,  and  a multiplicity  of  other  things  to  which  we  can  turn  our  hands 
successfully.  We  can  wash  the  dishes,  lay  the  table,  and  aid  much  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  we  eat  We  can  make,  mend,  take  care  of  and  keep  in  order  the 
clothes  we  wear.  These  things  are  a part  of  our  special  duties,  and  unless  we  are 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  means  to  pay  others  for  doing  them  for  us,  we  should 
perform  them  with  ready  and  willing  hands,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  for  enabling  us  to  do  so.  Sewing  is  a remunerative 
occupation.  The  modern  sewing  machine,  with  its  complete  attachments,  adapts 
itself  to  our  convenience  admirably  ; with  it  we  are  able  to  perform  plain  and  fancy 
sewing  with  rapidity,  accuracy  and  neatness.  Then  why  should  we  not  be  successful 
seamstresses.  If  in  any  employment  we  cannot  be  principals,  we  should  be  satisfied 
in  being  assistants,  as  these  are  necessary  in  nearly  all  employments.  Knitting  and 
crocheting  are  works  with  which  we  can  busy  our  fingers,  and  thus  employ  with 
profit  many  a spare  moment  which  but  for  these  might  have  been  lost  and 
unimproved. 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ; 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 

Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 
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But,  ladi.s,  the  sequel  of  our  success  lies  in  a cheerful,  trusting,  willing  and 
submissive  heart,  and  in  a firm  faith  and  confidence  in  the  alhwise  Being,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  assist  those  who  place  their  dependence  in  Him.  His  grace,  love  and 
mercy  are  sufficient  for  us  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

S.  R. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I wish  to  thank  Miss  Ridenour  for  the  handling  of  the 
subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  read  the  paper.  I should  like  to 
talk  about  it,  but  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I suggest  that  it  is  a 
question  in  which  the  ladies  ought  to  be  interested,  and  I hope  they 
will  come  forward  and  discuss  it  thoroughly.  The  gentlemen  have 
done  most  of  the  talking,  so  far,  and  that  is  not  usually  the  case.  It  is 
due  to  the  question,  and  to  Miss  Ridenour,  that  the  matter  be  talked 
about,  and  I insist  that  the  ladies  give  their  opinion  and  their  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Brice.  I want  to  indorse  Mr.  Bohrer’s  remarks,  and  I think 
that  the  ladies  do  not  take  the  active  part  they  ought  in  the  discussions, 
and  especially  in  the  particular  things  that  concern  them.  They  do 
not  take  as  much  interest  as  they  ought.  If  you  only  say  one  sentence, 
if  it  is  your  opinion,  it  may  enlighten  somebody  else.  Get  up  and  have 
a little  courage,  and  tell  your  opinion  about  the  matter,  and  there  will 
be  some  very  excellent  ideas.  You  can  do  it  outside  of  the  convention, 
why  not  do  it  here. 

Miss  Hicks.  I would  like  to  know  how  the  ladies  can  talk  when 
they  don’t  have  a chance?  [Cheers].  I made  quite-  an  effort  to  speak 
yesterday.  Mr.  Campbell  made  a speech  that  1 endorsed  so  fully.  I 
fully  endorse  the  views  of  the  lady  who  has  just  read  the  paper.  I have 
been  trying  to  lead  an  independent  life.  I have  been  much  of  the  time 
engaged  in  taking  care  of  a house,  and  I have  succeeded  very  well;  I 
have  been  left  for  four  years  now,  without  a home,  and  had  to  depend 
upon  myself;  but  I am  keeping  house,  and  am  getting  along  pretty 
well.  I have  a woman  in  the  house  with  me,  but  I am  getting  along 
with  the  work.  I am  taking  care  of  birds,  and  keep  the  house  in  order, 
and  do  other  things.  I might  have  done  more,  and  would  be  glad  if 
more  kinds  of  work  were  suggested.  T tried  broom  work  awhile,  when 
I had  time  to  work,  and  I more  than  kept  myself.  Now  I have  only  a 
little  time  to  devote  to  it.  It  is  very  uncongenial  to  me,  but  it  kept  me 
from  being  dependent  upon  others.  Sometimes  I had  to  depend  almost 
altogether  on  my  broom  making  for  support.  We  ought  to  try  to  place 
ourselves  on  an  equality  with  seeing  persons.  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  person  truer  than  the  friends  that  I have.  They  always  treat  me 
as  an  equal.  If  I need  assistance,  they  render  it  so  cheerfully  I don’t 
feel  it.  I think  that  is  the  way  blind  people  should  be  treated.  I feel 
that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  blind  to  encourage  them  to  en- 
gage in  business  for  themselves.  I find,  in  my  experience,  one  thing 
that  helps  a great  deal:  if  you  know  a blind  person  engaged  in  business 
who  is  not  well  known,  you  will  do  a great  benefit  to  him  if  you  make 
it  a point  to  speak  of  him  to  influential  persons  that  you  know,  and  tell 
every  person  you  can  : bout  him.  I have  been  helped  so  much  in  this 
way.  One  suggestion  I want  to  make — I have  attended  every  reunion 
we  have  had,  and  it  is  an  exceeding  gratification  to  me  to  realize  the 
improvement  we  have  made.  The  first,  was  a very  small  affair ; the 
second  was  better,  the  third,  also;  and  this  time  the  discussions  have 
been  much  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  others.  I think  it  my  duty 
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to  encourage  the  reunion.  The  blind  don’t  have  too  much  sunshine  in 
their  lives.  I think  we  find  pleasure  that  will  compensate  for  all  the 
expense,  and  I hope  they  will  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I wish  to  say,  I suppose  the  most  of  the  Alumni  are 
acquainted  with  my  wife,  and  I would  say,  that  she  has  made  a perfect 
success  of  housekeeping  in  all  departments.  What  has  been  done,  can 
be  done,  and  I think  the  ladies  can  all  do  it.  I am  gratified  with  the 
paper,  and  with  the  whole  reunion  thus  far,  and  I hope  the  results  will 
be  felt  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I was  interested  in  the  paper  read  this  morning,  and 
am  gratified  to  hear  the  encouraging  words  of  Miss  Hicks;  and  lean 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  blind  can  do  work  which  seems  in- 
credible. I had  a sister  who  made  a remarkable  housekeeper,  doing 
most  all  the  work  that  those  are  called  upon  to  do  who  have  sight. 
Blind  lailies  can  be  successful  in  the  household  duties,  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  can  spin  flax  and  cotton,  and  do  various  other  things,  but  there 
is  a timidity  about  them  that  is  hard  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I am  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the  paper, 
with  the  paper  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  read.  1 confess  that 
1 feel  a pride  in  this  spirit  manifested  in  the  paper,  of  the  ladies  main- 
taining themselves.  There  are  many  avocations  open  through  which 
the  ladies  deprived  of  sight  (I  sometimes  object  to  the  wmrd  blind  my- 
self) can  be  independent.  Those  ladies  can  make  themselves  useful 
members  of  society.  Musicians  who  can  not  teach,  may  receive  emplo~ 
rnent  as  performers.  We  have  lady  members  of  this  Alumni  Associat’ 
who  are  star  performers  and  star  singers.  I am  not  saying  too  much 
for  I could  mention  a few  whom  it  would  be  a hard  matter  to  excel.  They 
can  command  good  positions.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  let  their  merits 
be  known  to  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  their  talents.  There 
are  channels  open  to  each  and  every7  one,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to 
guide  the  talents  into  that  channel. 

Miss  Kilzer.  I shall  certainly  endorse  what  has  been  said,  and 
shall  especially  endorse  what  was  said  about  writing  for  the  periodicals 
and  papers,  it  is  very  pleasant  work.  We  can  work  with  our  fingers 
very  well,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  it  is  very7  pleasant,  it  would  be 
very7  tiresome  to  have  our  thoughts  wrapped  up  in  those  things.  Outside 
of  the  pleasure  and  usefulness  of  the  literary  work,  it  is  remunerative. 
There  is  another  subject  1 wish  to  speak  of— that  is,  work  in  the  church 
and  in  the  church  socials.  There  is  no  reason  why  blind  ladies  may7  not 
teach  in  Sabbath-school.  It  is  not  remunerative,  of  course,  but  it  is 
pleasant  and  may  be  of  much  good  to  ourselves  and  others.  We  ought 
not  allow  our  sensitiveness  to  make  us  weak.  We  ought  to  be  examples. 
We  can,  and  we  may  exert  many7  gentle  influences. 

Miss  Hicks.  I wish  to  endorse  the  lady7’s  sentiments,  fori  know  by 
experience  that  just  what  she  has  said  is  true.  I had  either  to  learn  the 
broom  trade  or  be  dependent.  It  is  one  great  objection  to  the  work,  that 
it  does  not  furnish  food  for  the  mind.  The  mental  powers  would  suflt> 

I think  other  work  beneficial  to  me.  I wish  the  benefactors  of  the  blii 
would  think  of  some  other  employment.  There  is  a great  deal  of  menta. 
food  in  housework.  I can  work  at  brooms  and  have  my  thoughts  on 
other  things.  The  house  furnishes  something  to  think  about.  I have 
had  to  fight  with  myself  a great  deal,  but  I have  other  ways  open  now. 

I would  not  advise  any  one  to  engage  in  the  broom  trade,  unless  there  be 
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two  congenial  persons  together.  There  is  too  much  time  to  think.  I 
have  been  kept  from  injury,  but  have  had  to  make  a great  effort  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Couden.  It  affords  me  a good  deal  of  pleasure  to  say  on  this 
occasion  that  I find  at  least  this,  that  our  blind  ladies  are  always  in- 
terested in  looking  to  something,  some  occupation  that  has  never  yet  been 
discovered,  as  an  occupation  that  can  be  followed  by  our  ladies,  and  in  a 
remunerative  way.  I want  to  make  this  suggestion  for  the  sake  of  help- 
ing on  the  matter.  In  the  town  where  I live,  in  Massachusetts,  there 
are  a great  many  factories  where  they  make  overalls.  Now  that  is 
very  plain  sewing,  as  I understand  it.  It  is  done  on  the  machine,  almost 
all. of  it,  by  women.  It  strikes  me,  from  what  acquaintance  I have  with 
the  work,  that  it  would  be  work  for  blind  ladies.  The  manufacturers 
allow  the  ladies  to  take  the  work  home,  and  return  it  when  finished.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a nice  idea  for  several  blind  ladies  to  live  to- 
gether, and  find  a community  where  such  work  was  carried  on,  and  I 
don’t  know  why  they  should  not  carry  it  on  themselves,  if  a number 
would  work  together.  They  could  buy  cloth  at  wholesale,  and  manu- 
facture it  themselves.  I do  believe  the  ladies  are  very  ingenious;  I don’t 
know  but  what  they  are  the  superiors  of  the  gentlemen  in  these  things. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  Jennie  Ingersoll.  There  was  scarcely  any- 
thing that  a seeing  person  could  do  that  could  not  be  done  by  her.  She 
lived  in  my  father’s  home  at  one  time.  She  could  cut  and  make  her 
own  clothes,  trim  her  own  bonnets;  she  took  care  of  her  own  room,  and 
I don’t  know  but  what  she  did  everything  that  a person  with  eyes  did. 
I remember  she  did  me  a good  turn  one  time  when  I was  keeping  batche- 
lor’s  hall.  I considered  myself  a.  pretty  good  housekeeper.  I don’t  think 
it  is  good  for  a man  to  be  alone,  though  it  may  be  for  a woman.  She 
came  over  where  I was  living.  She  immediately  discovered  that  I was 
not  a good  housekeeper,  and  she  put  things  in  order  beautifully.  I 
speak  of  her  because  I was  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  I could  not 
help  thinking  of  her  during  the  reading  of  that  paper,  when  the  author 
spoke  of  following  these  pursuits  in  patience  and  love.  It  seemed  she 
would  take  hold  of  anything  with  so  much  patience,  with  so  much  love. 
My  thought  goes  back  to  the  other  idea.  I feel  like  this.  I thought  I 
was  a little  bit  misunderstood  in  regard  to  the  other  paper.  I meant  we 
ought  to  be  just  as  much  like  people  who  can  see  as  can  be,  and  make 
them  feel  we  are  just  as  they  are.  I believe  there  are  very  few  who  at- 
tend my  service,  who  think  about  my  being  blind,  because  I make  it  a 
point  to  know  all  about  the  church,  so  I can  go  any  place  without  making 
a blunder,  and  perform  the  service  as  though  I had  eyes.  I have  had 
the  Deacon  of  our  church  say,  “ At  any  time,  Brother  Couden,  you  would 
like  to  have  us  read  the  Scripture,  I will  do  it.”  I never  have  had  any 
person  to  do  it,  but  make  a point  to  commit  them,  if  it  takes  me  all 
night.  I make  myself  at  convention  just  like  other  ministers.  It  is 
hard  work  to  do  it,  and  that  is  why  I don’t  think  blind  people  are  lazy. 
We  have  not  more  ability  than  seeing  people,  ordinarily,  and  we  must 
do  the  work  just  the  same  as  they  do.  But  to  come  back  to  the  idea  I 
started  out  with,  of  several  ladies  working  together.  In  the  east  they 
manufacture  so  many  things  it  seems  to  me  our  ladies  could  engage  in, 
and  find  remunerative  employment.  I speak  because  I am  always 
looking  out,  and  the  ladies  are  also,  for  new  employment. 

W.  L.  Campbell.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  again, 
that  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  here  is  the  same  as  the  general  dis- 
cussion that  is  going  on  all  over  the  world.  We  were  discussing  here 
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yesterday  the  great  object  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  was  insisted- 
by  some  that  it  was  to  lay  a firm,  broad  foundation  upon  which  they 
could  build  afterwards.  It  was  insisted  by  others  that  the  great  object 
of  the  education  was  to  give  a man  a trade,  a pursuit,  and  avocation 
whereby  he  could  earn  a living.  That  is  precisely  the  discussion  that 
is  going  on  in  the  world  outside  with  reference  to  our  system  of  State 
education.  Shall  we  give  our  children  a special  training  which  will 
send  them  out  with  a calling  whereby  to  make  a living?  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  what  ladies,  who  are  blind,  can  do.  That  is 
precisely  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  outside.  What  can  ladies  that 
can  see  do?  What  is  their  ambition?  To  get  married  and  raise  a 
family.  Right,  but  they  can’t  all  do  it.  There  are  not  husbands  enough. 
I was  listening  to  the  lady  who  spoke  last,  Miss  Hicks.  I want  to  say 
that  that  lady  need  not  concern  herself  about  her  mission  in  life.  I 
have  heard  of  her.  She  lives  in  a city  of  considerable  size.  She  has  the 
love  of  every  man  and  woman  in  that  whole  city.  Why?  Because 
whatever  her  hand  finds  to  do,  she  does  it  with  all  her  might.  I have 
heard  of  her,  and  I know  she  is  one  of  .those  good  spirits  in  a community. 
I know  she  is  doing  something  better  than  making  money.  1 want  to 
impress  upon  everybody  that  there  are  things  in  this  world  better  than 
making  money,  and  that  is  doing  good. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I do  not  think  it  is  right  to  depreciate  the  idea  of 
making  money.  Money  is  the  object  by  which  we  accomplish  most 
things — education,  clothing,  food;  we  must  have  money*  and  I think  it 
is  a false  idea  to  depreciate  the  making  of  money. 

Mr.  Bigger.  It  don’t  become  me  to  speak  just  now,  but  I would 
like  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  lady  who  read  the  paper.  She  made  a 
remark  like  this:  “If  there  are  any  influential  persons  in  the  community, 
try  to  get  hold  of  them.”  I believe  that  was  the  substance  of  the 
remark.  That  is  the  best  sentiment  that  has  been  echoed  on  this  sub- 
ject to-day.  I find  it  to  be  true  in  my  business,  and  so  do  the  other 
gentlemen,  no  doubt.  That  is  the  proper  idea.  The  idea  that  blind 
ladies  can  work,  is  true.  There  are  no  lazy  blind  ladies  like  the  gentle- 
men; they  are  always  doing  something.  The  point  is  not  to  find  out 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  but  where  are  they  going  to  do  it?  They 
want  something  to  introduce  them.  That  is  the  point  this  convention 
was  to  consider.  The  gentleman  has  advocated  the  ideaol  having  them 
work  in  the  shops.  It  he  can  get  a lady  a position,  I say  do  it.  There 
are  plenty  of  ladies  in  New  York  and  Boston  working  at  fifty  cents  a 
day.  That  won’t  pay  a blind  person  any  more  than  a seeing  one.  They 
say,  give  us  a chance  and  we  will  work.  The  politicians  all  say  that. 
Let  us  help  the  ladies,  then.  If  Mr.  Couden  knows  of  positions  over 
there  in  the  hub  of  the  United  States,  let  us  send  the  ladies  over  there. 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  appear?  to  be  considerable  feeling  upon  this 
matter — a good  deal  of  enthusiasm  manifested,  and  there  have  been 
some  very  wise  suggestions  made.  The  next  thing  in  order  is  for  every 
suggestive  mind  to  try  the  most  practical  of  the  suggestions  brought 
forward.  I have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  spirit  manifested,  and 
would  coincide  with  my  friend  Bigger,  insomuch  as  it  is  a very  ‘fine 
suggestion.  Let  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Alumni  become  willing  helpers  and  assistants  of  these 
ladies,  in  every  possible  way,  not  only  to  promote  their  welfare,  but  to 
solve  the  problem  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  they  can  be  self-sup- 
porting. With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  I must  protest  that 
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money  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  leading  theme.  I have  felt  the 
want  of  a few  dimes  myself,  yet  if  we  lay  that  as  the  corner  stone, 
regardless  of  how  it  is  attained,  we  materially  lessen  and  injure  the 
progress  of  our  cause.  To  illustrate:  Saloon-keeping  is  a lucrative 

business;  it  is  something  by  which  there  are  more  dimes — I was  going 
to  say  earned,  but  I won’t — no  man  ever  earned  money  by  saloon- 
keeping. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman  thinks  I 
want  money  made  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir;  I do  not.  Having  known  you  for  thirty-five 
or  thirty-seven  years;  I could  not  have  such  an  opinion  of  you.  I want 
to  lay  this  idea  before  the  minds  of  all,  that  while  it  is  an  object  oi  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  and  we  need  not  try  to  deny  it,  to  acquire  the  means 
of  livelihood,  let  us  be  careful  of  the  means.  If  the  result  is  to  be  good 
and- beneficial,  let  the  cause  be  honorable. 

Mr.  Couden.  I wish  to  know  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  imply 
that  the  ladies  are  going  to  be  saloon-keepers? 

The  President  pronounced  the  subject  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I move  that  this  discussion  be  closed.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

Professor  Scarritt  then  read  a very  instructive  and  amusing  paper 
upon  “The  Eccentricity  of  the  Blind”: 


ECCENTRICITY  OF  THE  BLIND. 

BV  J.  A.  Scarritt. 

When  we  think  of  eccentricity  as  attaching  to  an  individual,  or  to  a class  of  in- 
dividuals, there  seems  to  be  a general  tendency  to  associate  with  the  thought  the 
idea  that  it  implies  some  sort  of  odium  or  disgrace.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  for  such  infeience,  for  eccentricity  may  just  as  naturally  imply  honorable 
distinction,  as  it  may  involve  odious  or  ridiculous  distinction. 

That  oddity  or  eccentricity  invites  observation,  is  probably  true;  but  one  may 
be  conspicuous  for  rare  qualities  or  talents  as  appropriately  as  for  the  lack  of  them. 

My  subject  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  say  agreeable  as  well  as  disagreeable 
things  to  the  blind,  as  a class.  Whether  what  I have  to  offer  be  pleasing  or  other- 
wise must  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  their  peculiarities. 

Are  the  blind  eccentric? 

Webster  defines  eccentricity  as;  “ The  state  of  being  eccentric.” 

Being  eccentric  is : “ Deviating  or  departing  from  the  center,  or  from  the  line 

of  a circle.” 

Bacon  says ; “ An  eccentric  circle  is  a circle  not  having  the  same  center  as 

another  contained  in  some  measure  within  the  first.” 

Man,  in  perfection,  is  endowed  with  fine  senses,  through  which  avenues  all  ob- 
tainable knowledge  comes  to  him.  The  blind  are  deprived  of  one — perhaps  the 
most  important — of  these  senses  The  bare  statement  of  the  case  forbids  the  suppo- 
sition that  a person  without  sight  can  have  the  same  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
experiences  as  his  more  fortunate  fellow  creature,  who  possesses  all  that  the  blind 
person  has,  with  sight  suneradded.  Either  the  center  of  the  blind  person’s  existence 
will  be  a different  one,  or  his  experiences  and  his  life  will  deviate  from  a true  circle. 

The  blind,  then,  are  eccentric,  and  unavoidably  so. 

Is  it  a fact,  then,  that,  possessing  only  four  senses,  the  blind  man  is  limited  in 
his  knowledge  and  experience  to  four-fifths  of  what  is  within  reach  of  one  who  has 
all  the  five  senses  ? 
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This  question  suggests  a line  o(  thought  which  leads  directly  up  to  the  consid- 
eratiou  of  certain  laws  of  nature,  l'he  study  of  her  laws  has  always  beeu  intensely 
interesting  and  fruitful  in  practical  results. 

This  asking  for  truth  at  first-hand,  has  been  the  occupation  of  many  of  the  best 
and  most  highly  cultured  minds  in  the  history  of  the  race;  and  has  blessed  the 
world  with  a host  of  benefactors,  such  as  Newton,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Helmholtz  and 
Agassiz.  These  natural  laws  which  relate  to  our  physical  being,  termed  physiologi- 
cal, are  of  special  interest  and  importance  to  us,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  among 
them  and  growing  out  of  them  will  be  found  some  very  interesting  phenomena 
which  bear  directly  upon  our  inquiry. 

One  of  these  phenomena  is  the  readiness  and  skill  with  which  nature  sets  herself 
to  work  to  repair  any  injury  to  our  bodies  How  deftly  is  the  healing  process 
applied  to  cuts,  bruises  and  wounds  of  all  sorts,  often  requiting  the  formation  of  no 
little  amount  of  new  tissue.  Broken  bones  are  “ knit”  and  strengthened  by  an  ad- 
ditional layer  of  the  osseous  structure  to  protect  the  weak  part. 

And,  agaiu,  how  alert  she  is  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  any  organ,  less  than  a 
vital  one.  S?he  immediately  calls  upon  other  organs  to  perform  more  than  their 
natural  or  normal  functions;  and,  adjusting  her  operations  so  cunningly,  that,  by 
the  very  act  of  discharging  the  newly  added  duty,  the  seemingly  handicapped  organ 
derives  new  strength. 

Nowhere  can  more  striking  instances  of  the  operation  of  this  law  of  compensa- 
tion be  found  than  in  case  of  the  blind.  All  the  other  senses  are  brought  into 
requisition  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  sight ; and  it  is  little  short  of  marvelous  to 
what  au  extent  hearing  and  feeling  discharge  the  duty  of  the  eye. 

A few  unembellished  facts,  which  have  come  under  the  writer’s  observation  in 
his  association  with  the  blind,  will  show  to  what  a high  state  of  cultivation  these 
senses  may  be  brought  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  : 

While  walking  to  church  with  a blind  young  lady,  one  delightful  spring  morn- 
ing, the  writer  was  brought  to  a standstill  by  the  lady’s  suddenly  stopping,  and,  as 
suddenly  exclaiming: 

“ Why,  what  has  happened  here?” 

“ What  do  you  mean?  ” she  was  asked. 

“ There  has  been  some  change  since  I was  here  last,”  she  replied. 

The  pavement,  the  fence,  the  shade-trees,  the  tree  boxes,  were  all  examined; 
but  her  .seeing  companion  failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  change,  and  so  stated. 

“ There  must  be  something  different  from  usual,”  said  the  lady 

Again  her  companion  examined,  and  replied: 

“ I see  nothing  unusual.” 

“There  surely  is ,”  she  said,  “ I feel  as  if  something  had  been  taken  away.” 

Just  as  we  were  starting  to  walk  on,  he  with  the  eyes,  noticed  a hitching  post, 
between  the  row  of  shade-trees  and  the  street,  and  at  a very  short  distance,  another, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  first. 

“ Ah,  yes;  I see  now,”  he  said,  as  he  recalled  the  fact  that  these  two  posts  had 
been  connected  by  a rail  resting  upon  their  tops.  The  rail  was  gone!  and  she  knew 
it  the  instant  she  came  opposite  the  posts;  a fact  her  companion  might  not  have 
noticed  in  passing  twenty  times. 

Another  instance:  A young  man,  who,  having  completed  the  course  of  educa- 

tion in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  been  absent  at  his  home  for  a year  or 
more,  returned  to  the  Institution  on  a visit.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  he  walked,  alone,  to  the  heart  of  the  city — more  than  a mile.  During  his 
absence  from  the  Institution — it  being  the  winter  season — a violent  blizzard  struck 
the  city.  There  was  not  only  severe  cold  and  high  wind,  but  the  air  was  filled  with 
driving  snow.  On  his  return  to  the  Institution,  the  change  in  the  weather  being 
remarked  upon,  he  said:  ‘ Yes;  I got  the  benefit  of  it  on  my  way  home.  It 

made  everything  seem  so  unnatural  ” During  the  night  several  inches  of  snow 
fell.  The  next  morning,  as  he,  accompanied  by  the  writer,  was  walking  toward  the 
city  through  the  snow — the  pavement  not  having  been  cleared,  as  yet — he  stopped 
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abruptly  and  said  : “ There,  right  about  here,  as  I was  feeling  my  way  along  with 

my  cane  toward  the  Institution,  yesterday,  the  cane  being  of  gutta  percha,  and 
aflected  by  the  frost,  snapped  near  the  point,  and  I lost  the  lerule.  Do  you  see  any- 
thing of  it  ?” 

“ Well,  no  ; I can’t  see  through  this  snow,”  I replied.  “ What  makes  you  think 
you  lost  it  here  ? ” 

He  said ; “ This  may  not  be  the  exact  spot,  but  it  was  just  about  here.” 

I immediately  commenced  kicking  the  snow  aside  with  my  foot,  and,  without 
moving  away  a single  step,  stooped  and  picked  up  the  lost  ferule. 

I thought  it  not  only  fortunate,  but  very  remarkable,  and  examined  the  sur- 
roundings carefully,  to  determine  what  could  have  led  to  his  recognition  of  the 
exact  place  under  such  unusual  circumstances.  I noticed  we  were  standing  oppo- 
site a vacant  lot,  with  no  fence  in  its  front.  The  pavemeut  was  perfectly  level  and 
clear,  there  being  not  even  a shade  tree  near.  But  the  fence  which  surrounded  the 
adjoining  lot  cornered  within  ten  feet  of  where  we  stood,  which  fact,  I concluded, 
was  of  sufficient  significance,  to  a blind  man,  to  enable  him  to  recognize  the  spot. 
In  case  of  any  other  than  a blind  man,  the  powers  of  accurate  observation  would, 
probably,  have  been  thrown  into  a complete  muddle  by  the  blizzard  ; and  I regarded 
it  as  very  singular  that  it  was  so  little  confusing  to  him. 

I have  often  met  blind  persons  who  could  count,  accurately,  the  shade  trees 
along  the  sidewalk  while  passing  at  a disiance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  them,  and 
even  tell  whether  or  not  a particular  tree  had  a box  around  it.  It  hardly  need  be 
added  that  this  could  be  done  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

Numerous  instances  similar  to  the  foregoing  might  be  given,  but  are  not  deemed 
necessary.  In  all  these  cases  the  sense  of  feeling  was,  probably,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  the  chief  factor  in  the  accurate  solution  of  difficulties  presented. 

As  to  hearing:  How  rarely  do  we  find  a blind  person  at  fault  in  recognizing  a 

voice  he  has  heard  before.  Even,  after  long  separation,  his  hearing  would  be  quite 
as  reliable,  as  a means  of  recognition,  as  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  seeing  person.  He 
can  also  decide,  by  the  voice,  w'hether  or  not  the  speaker  be  tall  or  short,  fat  or  lean, 
strong  or  weak. 

The  ability  to  recognize  the  absolute  pitch  of  musical  sounds  is  a very  rare 
endowment  among  seeing  persons,  even  though  they  be  skilled  musicians.  I have 
never  met  more  than  two  or  three  who  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  could  do 
it,  but  I have  known  scores  of  blind  persons  to  whom  the  task  was  perfectly  easy; 
among  them  some  who  wrere  mere  boys  and  girls. 

The  size  of  a room;  the  distance  of  an  object ; the  key  note  of  an  auditorium, 
are  problems  easily  solved  by  the  blind  by  their  echoes.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sounds  to  the  blind  man  means  much  more  than 
they  do  to  the  seeing. 

Add  to  this  a memory,  quickened  and  strengthened  by  constant  training,  until 
tasks  are  accomplished  which  would  utterly  appal  ihe  seeing,  and  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  elimination  of  sight  leaves  the  blind  with 
only  four-fifths  of  the  resources  possessed  by  those  who  have  all  the  five  senses. 

But  I should  be  treating  my  subject  unfairly,  and  should  exhibit  a lack  of  can- 
dor to  you  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  did  I omit  the  discussion  of  another  variety  of 
eccentricities  peculiar  to  the  blind. 

They  are  of  that  sort  which  invite  attention  to  the  blind  as  a peculiar  class,  and 
excite  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  pity,  amusement,  or  ridicule,  according  to  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  observer. 

They  are  by  no  means  universal,  but  are  indulged  in  by  many — probably  a 
majority — to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and,  in  case  of  some,  they  become  confirmed 
habits.  They  consist  of  unusual  attitudes  or  movements  of  the  body  or  limbs. 

Let  me  say  in  advance,  that  for  some  of  these  oddities — indeed,  for  most  of  them 
— there  were,  originally,  powerfully  provoking  causes.  The  peculiarity,  however, 
often  remains  as  a fixed  habit  after  the  removal  of  the  cause.  It  is  this  last  men- 
tioned fact — and  this  only — that  will  justify  criticism  of  these  .unfortunate  habits. 
It  were,  otherwise,  unkind,  even  to  allude  to  them. 
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Beginning  with  the  head : Instead  of  carrying  it  in  an  upright,  natural  posi- 

tion many  allow  it  to  fall  forward  until  the  chin  rests  upon  the  breast,  while  some, 
throwing  it  back,  will  turn  the  face  towards  the  zenith,  often  accompanied  by  a ro .11- 
ing  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  especially  when  amused.  Others,  again,  habitually 
carry  the  head  turned  to  one  side  as  if  looking  forward  with  one  ear. 

The  hands  are  responsible  for  a large  share  of  these  strange  and  impulsive  doings. 

With  flexible  wrist  and  knuckle  joints,  they  are  made  to  shake  with  the  arm  in 
various  positions;  sometimes  hanging  at  the  sides,  oftener,  with  bent  elbows;  they 
plav  like  castinets  in  front  of  the  body,  and  are  frequently  carried  up  to  some  part 
of  the  face  in  front  of  one  eye,  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  tip  of  the  nose;  they 
play  back  and  forth  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  uutil  one  would  almost  expect  to 
see  the  sparks  fly  from  the  finger  tips. 

Occasionally  a finger  will  be  thrust  in  the  eye-socket,  either  above  or  below  the 
eye-ball,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period. 

These  motions  are  usually  accompanied  by  a greater  or  less  facial  contortion  or 
grim  mace. 

Blind  youth,  boys  especially,  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit  of  swaying  or  rock- 
ing the  body  back  and  forth  are  often  met.  If  they  sit,  they  will  sway  from  the 
hius  Standing,  they  sometimes  set  the  feet  far  apart,  fore  ami  aft,  and  raising 
themselves  upon  the  toes  of  each  foot  alternately,  they  plunge  backward  and  for- 
ward, bringing  their  heads  so  low  in  front  that  one  might  fairly  suppose  them  of  an 
intention  to  dive  through  the  floor. 

From  a gymnastic  standpoint,  the  performance  is  credible,  but  in  any  aspect 
the  exhibition  is  a strange  one 

Some  show  striking  peculiarities  in  their  manner  of  walking  : the  most  unique, 
nerhaps  being  that  which  is  accomplished  by  throwing  *ie  weight  chiefly  upon  the 
toes  and  with  flexible  joints,  progressing  by  a series  of  undulations  or  courtesies  ; 
with  the  head  well  thrown  back,  this  will  seldom  fa.l  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
within  reasonable  distance. 

I have  said  that  most  of  these  eccentricities  had  their  origin  in  patent  causes. 
\t  first  thev  were  but  the  legitimate  effects  of  direct  causes,  borne  were  due  to  the 
uain  incident  to  diseased  and  inflamed  organs  of  sight,  and  were  admissible  and 
wholly  blameless  while  that  condition  lasted.  Unfortunately,  they  outlive  the 
condition  in  which  they  had  their  birth. 

Others  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  were  brought  into  existence  by  causes 
less  apparent,  though,  perhaps,  no  less  energetic.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that  the  class  of  eccentricities  which  reflect  honor  upon  the  blind,  and  of 
which  they  have  just*cause  to  be  proud,  are  the  product  of  certain  laws  of  nature. 
Is  not  nature  also  responsible  for  many  of  those  which  may  be  termed  their  unfortu- 
nate peculiarities? 

Nature  has  conditioned  growth,  health  and  happiness  upon  a certain  amount  of 
activity  This  she  may  therefore  be  said  to  demand.  Now.  compare  for  a moment 
the  condition  of  a blind  child  with  that  of  one  with  eyes.  The  latter  can  respond 
to  the  demand  of  nature  without  danger  to  life  and  limb;  the  former  cannot,  yet 
the  urgency  of  the  demand  is  just  as  great  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  alter. 
He  cannot  meet  it  by  running  about  in  sport  and  play  as  the  seeing  child  can.  He 
fields  however,  to  the  impulse  and  gets  his  exercise,  meager  though  it  be,  where  he 
happens  to  sit  or  stand.  Hence,  many  of  his  strange  antics  which  end  in  habit. 

The  task  of  breaking  the  fetters  impos  >d  by  a loug  indulged  habit  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one.  It  is  scarcely  less  than  the  seemingly  impossible  twelve 
labors,”  laid  upon  the  mighty  Hercules. 

The  man  who  having  acquired  a taste  for  strong  drink,  and  having  indulged  it 
for  a considerable  period,  grapples  with  the  habit  and  conquers  it,  is  a greater  tero 
than  a soldier  who  faces  the  death  dealing  cannon  on  the  battle-field.  1 he  former 
enters  upon  a formidable,  persistent,  lasting  struggle,  compared  with  which  the 
latter’s  achievement  is  a mere  spasm.  The  one  is  not  necessarily  more  than 
physical  courage,  while  the  other  is  moral  heroism  of  the  highest  order. 

T know  it  to  be  the  ambition  of  most  mature  blind  persons  to  appear  as  Jitt]© 
unlike  seeing  people  as  possible.  To  encourage  this  ambition  and  to  assist  in  ever 
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practicable  way  in  its  realization,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a duty  resting  upon  every 
one  who  is,  in  any  sense,  an  educator  of  blind  persons,  especially  of  blind  youth. 

To  the  credit  of  the  blind,  let  it  be  said,  that  they  are  persistent  and  brave  in 
the  accomplishment  of  any  self-imposed  task. 

Do  I lay  too  heavy  a burden  upon  the  sightless,  then,  when  I counsel  them  to 
conquer  such  habits  as  will  announce  to  the  world — “ we  are  blind.”  I think  not. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I move  that  the  question  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  I wish  to  thank  the  Professor  for  his  lecture,  and  also  the  com- 
mittee for  giving  us  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  such  an  able  man. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I was  going  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  this  paper 
and  some  explanations.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a fact  which  we 
acknowdedge,  that  we  have  peculiarities.  There  may  be  a circle 
within  a circle,  and  those  two  circles  have  a common  centre.  Any 
assertion  that  he  made,  I will  pass.  There  is  one  peculiarity  that 
I have  noticed  in  particular,  and  it  may  be  that  I can  give  an  ex- 
planation which  will  be  of  interest  to  a great  many  of  our  seeing 
friends,  and  enable  those,  or  some  of  those  who  are  blind  to  explain  that 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  explain.  In  passing  a fence  the  dark- 
est hour  of  the  night  I can  tell  you  whether  it  is  straight  or  crooked.  I sup- 
pose generally,  the  reason  is  very  obvious.  The  atmosphere  makes  an 
impression  that  is  discernible  to  the  nerves  which  connect  writh  the 
optic  nerve,  a^nd  there  is  a certain  pressure  which  men  who  have  eyes  do 
not  feel. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve.  I wish  to  express  my  personal  gratification  at  the 
exceedingly  delicate  way  in  which  Professor  Scarritt  has  handled  the 
subject.  I consider  that  he  has  hit  a happy  medium.  I want  to  tell  a 
story.  There  was  a gentleman  who  was  not  entirely  blind — there  has 
been  nothing  said  about  the  pseudo  blind — the  person  who  can  see  a 
little,  and  thinks  he  can  see  a great  deal.  Of  all  terrors  in  the  world, 
commend  me  to  a person  who  thinks  he  can  see  more  than  he  can. 
We  got  to  walking  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati — if  you  want  rough 
streets  come  to  Cincinnati ; any  blind  man  who  can  walk  the  streets 
there,  can  do  anything.  This  gentleman  and  myself  started  with  the 
opinion  that  we  both  moved  with  stately  grace;  I wish  you  could  all  see  ; 
this  is  the  way  we  walked.  For  the  benefit  of  those  entirely  blind,  I 
wish  to  say  we  presented'  the  appearance  of  a saw-mill. 

Mr.  Scarritt.  I rise  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  imitation. 
I know  the  man.  I think  it  a very  good  imitation  for  a blind  man. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Scarritt  has  spoken  of  the  days  when  he  came 
to  this  Institution.  I owe  a great  deal  to  that  man.  I became  asso- 
ciated with  him  when  I was  a boy,  a long  time  ago.  Pie  is  a man  of 
good  common  sense,  and  he  started  me  in  a common  sense  way.  One 
day  he  asked  me  to  go  to  a church  in  the  city  with  him  to  play  the 
organ.  The  first  tune  we  had  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  tunes  going. 
I had  followed  the  habit  in  playing  here  in  the  chapel,  of  simply  giving 
two  lines  of  the  tune  so  they  would  know  it,  then  starting  off  with  the 
singing,  and  had  not  been  observant  enough  to  know  that  in  all 
churches  they  played  the  tune  all  through.  The  first  break  I made, 
was  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  two  lines,  and  the}7  were  not  read.  Mr. 
Scarritt  was  much  worried,  and  thought  I was  a failure.  He  taught  me 
a common  sense  way  of  going  at  everything  ; going  at  it  as  though  you 
were  going  to  master  it,  not  in  an  indifferent  way,  but  thoroughly.  I 
owe  more  to  him  than  I could  tell  him— more  than  I would  tell  him. 
With  reference  to  some  of  those  peculiarities,  they  are  necessary  to  us, 
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as  he  says;  he  is  more  of  a philosopher  than  I supposed  he  was;  he  has 
struck  just  exactly  the  truth.  A man  enters  life  deprived  of  one  sense,  I 
insist  the  most  important  sense — a seme  by  which  our  education  is 
accomplished  more  completely  and  perfectly  than  any  other  sense.  A 
few  years  ago  I was  ridiculed  because  I suggested  that  in  our  traveling 
around,  we  did  not  gather  the  knowledge  that  other  people  do.  We 
don’t  see  the  landscape  and  the  character  of  the  country  through  which 
we  go.  All  this  is  information  to  the  traveler;  he  gathers  it  into  his 
mind,  and  he  is  more  of  an  educated  man  when  he  gets  through.  We 
don’t  have  that  advantage.  I travel  to  my  home,  and  am  no  wiser  when 
I get  home  than  when  I started,  unless  I hear  somebody  talking.  Take 
a man  who  says  he  traveled  from  here  to  Youngstown,  and  he  knows 
some  things  he  did  not  know  before;  he  may  not  think  of  them,  but  he 
gathers  information  that  may  be  of  service  to  him  afterwards.  We 
begin  thus,  and  go  through  life,  deprived  of  the  most  important  means 
of  gathering  information.  I think  the  boy  who  reads,  from  the  moment 
he  began  to  see  the  newspapers,  began  to  gather  knowledge.  I did  not. 
I could  not  read.  He  does  not  know  it,  may  be,  but  from  now  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  glances  over  every  paper  that  comes  before  him,  and 
he  gleans  some  information.  I don’t.  1 started  at  five,  blind.  Since 
that  time  the  items  that  1 have  gathered  have  been  what  others  told 
me,  mostly.  Of  course  the  presumption  is,  I would  have  my  touch  or 
smell  or  hearing  strengthened.  We  grow  up  with  this  peculiarity,  and 
how  are  we  going  to  compensate  for  it?  Talk  of  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion. The  law  of  compensation  is  this:  You  are  denied  one  thing,  and 

compelled  to  strengthen  another. 

I don’t  know  that  I can  make  any  suggestions  that  would  be  of  very 
great  benefit;  but  it  brings  us  down  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  whole 
men,  not  able  to  get  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  If  you  are  going  to  make  the  most  of  yourselves  with 
a view  of  making  your  lives  of  the  greatest  good  to  those  around  you, 
not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  the  world  in  which  you  live,  you  will 
adopt  a line  of  action,  and  settle  down  to  that.  If  it  be  broom  making, 
well.  If  it  be  music,  well.  If  it  be  journalism,  well.  If  it  be  politics, 
bad.  But  whatever  it  is,  devote  yourself  to  it,  from  the  very  moment 
you  start  in  it,  until  life  closes.  It  is  the  persons  who  lilt  around  from 
one  thing  to  another,  sometimes  law.  then  politics,  then  journalism, 
who  make  the  failures.  But  if  there  is  a boy  here  who  starts  out  to  do 
one  thing  thoroughly,  adopting  the  thing  which  he  can  do,  and  doing 
what  he  can  in  that  particular  line,  that  boy  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  mankind.  It  is  the  Sandersons  who  have  done  something  for 
the  world.  Sanderson  started  in  his  mathematics  and  showed  what  a 
man  might  do  although  deprived  of  sight,  and  was  thought  at  thirty 
worthy  of  occupying  the  chair  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  filled.  There 
was  a blind  man  studied  the  bee,  studied  all  its  peculiarities,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  he  know  it,  that  he  said : “ It  is  there  the  honey  comes 

from.”  Jlverybody  said,  “ no;  you  can’t  see  anything.”  He  said  : “ It 

is  there,  because  the  only  place  it  could  possibly  be  is  there.”  He  had 
given  to  the  world  a fact  which  to  science  was  very  valuable. 

Take  Faucett,  who  has  just  died  at  thirt}r-five.  He  v as  blind  ; he 
was  a man  of  extraordinary  physical  power,  great  energy,  boundless 
resolution,  and  unconquerable  ambition.  His  education  had  been  com- 
menced, and  I was  going  to  say  completed,  but  education  of  no  man  is 
completed  while  he  lives.  He  had  finished  at  the  university,  had 
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started  in  life,  and  just  when  everything  was  opening  before  him,  law, 
politics,  all  the  fond  hopes  both  , of  himself  and  his  father,  this  shock 
came  upon  him.  His  friends  told  him  he  was  gone,  that  he  need  not 
try  to  do  anything  now.  What  does  he  say?  “No,  sir;  the  world  is 
just  as  full  of  duties  for  me  now,  and  I propose  to  do  the  utmost  I can  to 
repair  the  misfortune.  I have  to  do  more  work,  I think,  to  have  greater 
results,  to  show  more  application,  but  I am  going  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties. He  started  to  walk  with  the  stride  he  had  used  before  he  lost 
his  sight,  and  they  said  . “ No  ; you  will  break  your  neck.”  He  says  : 

“ I will  walk  this  way,  always  this  way.  It  is  better  that  I break  my  neck 
than  be  a coward.”  That  was  right,  and  you  know  it.  I always  object 
to  personal  references,  but  just  on  this  matter  of  walking — I always  ran 
away  from  home,  the  very  moment  I lost  my  sight.  My  mother  was 
afraid  I would  get  away  on  thestreets,  and  she  would  tie  me,  but  I would 
cut  the  string,  or  coax  somebody  to  cut  it,  and  be  in  the  streets.  I have 
run  against  people  in  my  anxiety  to  get  away  from  my  brother  ; but  it 
got  me  in  the  way  of  going  alone,  and  I have  persisted.  What  I was 
going  to  say  of  Faucett,  was,  that  it  was  peculiar  he  should  have  had 
such  giod  sense.  For  instance,  in  talking  and  walking  and  moving. 
The  napers  tell  us  of  one  of  his  peculiarities,  that  he  was  always  a loud 
talker.  That  was  because  he  did  not  know  how  far  one  was  from  him, 
and  I suppose  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  They  tell  of  his  being  in 
company  with  a couple  of  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  Member  of 
Parliament,  was  there.  He  made  some  remark  and  got  up  and  went  to 
the  door,  and  opened  it  as  though  he  was  going  out;  said,  “ Townsend 
is  a great  ass,  isn’t  he?”  It  reminded  me  of  an  instance  in  my  life. 
We  were  down  in  Salem  loafing,  and  there  was  a doctor  who  told  some 
great  tape  worm  story.  He  saw  that  I did  not  take  it  all  in,  so  he  got 
up  and  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  then  shut  it.  I supposed  he 
had  gone,  and  I says,  “ The  old  doctor  is  a great  liar,  isn’t  he  ?”  But 
now  we  enter  life  at  an  odds,  and  the  odds  are  against  us.  We  have  to 
make  the  most  of  our  other  faculties,  and  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact 
all  the  time,  that  we  are  not  gathering  up  the  information  that  other  people 
are.  and  we  must  be  willing  to  ask  in  a manly,  gentlemanly  way,  about 
mattersand  occurrences  that  are  going  on  around  us,  andgradually  accum- 
ulate the  knowledge  and  experience,  and  show  ourselves,  as  far  as  we  can, 
strong  in  our  individuality.  It  is  an  eccentricity  ; but  one  I believe  in, 
because  I believe  in  individual  convictions.  I believe  in  every  man 
knowing  himself  as  well  as  he  can  in  his  having  a purpose  in  life,  and 
in  standing  up  to  that,  though  the  Heaven’s  fall;  I do  not  believe  that 
the  world  is  made  up  of  hypocrites  and  scoundrels.  I believe,  as  a rule, 
men  are  honorable,  but  they  are  taught  to  be  shams.  There  is  not  a 
minister  in  the  country  who  will  get  up  and  tell  the  congregation  what 
the  Bible  says  of  usury.  The  trouble  is,  we  are  all  too  much  afraid  of 
losing  the  patronage,  or  losing  the  influence  or  good  opinion  of  men. 
You  never  lose  the  good  opinion  of  a man  whose  opinion  is  worth  hav- 
ing by  standing  by  an  honest  conviction.  Stand  by  an  honest  conviction, 
though  it  kills  you,  and  when  you  have  that,  fight,  fight,  fight,  to  the 
end.  You  will  make  enemies;  that  is  what  you  want,  that  is  what  the 
world  was  made  for.  There  was  never  any  good  done  in  the  world  by  a 
mamby  pamby  fellow.  They  are  not  the  men  who  have  given  us  the 
great  movements  of  the  day.  That  is  what  I would  have  every  blind 
woman  and  boy  to  do,  and  if  they  say,  “ I have  an  idea,  a conviction, 
and  I am  going  out  to  tell  the  world ; I have  one  and  am  going  to  tend 
it  and  grow  it  up  until  it  becomes  a big  tree,”  they  will  succeed.  There 
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is  not  a blind  person  but  can  do  it.  He  can  live  by  that  fact,  and  can 
die  by  that  fact,  and  then  he  will  be  worthy  of  a crown  and  a harp. 

Mr.  Campbell.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  perceiving  things. 
I would  like  to  know,  for  curiosity,  how  far  the  parties  here  have  ever 
endeavored  to  analyze  where  the  nerve  is  situated,  by  which  we  know 
these  things?  A gentleman  was  with  me  once  When  I was  at  college, 
and  I said,  “ you  have  always  had  an  idea  that  I was  blind.  I am  going 
to  show  you  now  that  I was  a fraud;  I am  going  to  walk  along  and  count 
the  trees  without  touching  them.”  So  I did.  It  was  wonderful  to  him. 
He  has  never  gotten  an  explanation  of  it.  Neither  have  I.  The  nerve 
seems  to  be  on  my  cheek  just  between  where  my  whiskers  come,  and 
the  mouth 

Mr.  Van  Cleve.  I have  more  cheek  that  Mr.  Campbell  has,  and  I 
never  felt  it. 

Mr.  Lumb.  I move  that  this  discussion  be  continued  until  after- 
noon, *2.30  P.M.,  and  a recess  taken  until  2.30.  Carried. 

Mr.  Boesch.  I move  that  the  house  appoint  a committee  to  select 
the  best  newspaper  reports.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Boesch.  We  were  speaking,  this  morning,  of  the  blind  people 
being  able  to  distinguish  different  things  as  they  pass  them.  I am  in- 
terested in  that  myself.  I have  often  noticed,  and  have  often  wondered 
how  or  why  blind  people  were  able  to  distinguish  such  objects.  Several 
theories  were  advanced  this  morning  one,  that  it  was  the  pressure  on  the 
optic  nerve,  and  another  that  it  was  the  nerve  on  the  cheek.  I think  it 
is  due  to  the  hearing.  This  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  If  you  take  a 
blind  person  and  stop  the  ears  with  cotton,  I think  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  distinguish  objects.  I have  tested  it.  If  you  are  on  the  street 
when  it  is  noisy,  during  a circus  procession,  or  a political  demonstration, 
it  will  be  found,  even  when  the  streets  are  clear,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
pesible  for  a blind  person  to  find  his  way.  Previous  to  the  time  I at- 
tended the  Boston  Institution  there  was  a committee  appointed  at  Har- 
vard College  to  investigate  this.  It  was  supposed  by  some  that  it  came 
from  sensitive  nerves  in  the  face,  and  they  experimented  with  various 
people  by  stopping  the  ears  with  cotton,  and  I think  they  came  to  the 
universal  conclusion  that  hearing  was  the  means  by  which  these  objects 
were  distinguished. 

Mr.  Brice.  I have  listened  to  the  talk  of  Mr.  Scarritt  with  a great 
deal  of  interest.  He  suggested  to  my  mind  a good  many  ideas,  as  well 
as  brought  to  my  memory  a good  many  old  ones.  The  idea  of  a man 
with  his  five  senses,  and  his  five  senses  moving,  as  it  were  in  a circle, 
keeping  him  on  the  balance  all  the  time,  in  this  particular  was  a very 
good  illustration.  And  it  showed  more  clearly  how,  if  one  of  the  senses 
were  taken  away,  the  balance  would  not  circle  about  the  center,  there* 
fore  the  man  would  be  eccentric  from  this  cause.  He  may  be  in  many 
different  ways,  but  it  would  all  come  from  this  cause.  I believe  s:ght  is 
the  most  important  sense  a man  has;  that  he  derives  more  information 
from  his  eyes  than  from  any  other  organ  ; but  when  he  has  lost  his  sight, 
he  then  is  without  sight,  or  without  any  equivalent  for  sight;  he  haH  no 
means  in  the  world  of  gaining  knowledge  that  he  gained  through  his 
sight.  But  in  a short  time,  perhaps  immediately  after  he  loses  his  sight, 
instinct  invents  means  by  which  he  can  acquire  the  same  knowledge 
which  he  did  when  he  had  sight.  They  may  differ  in  inventions.  One 
will  say,  you  take  this  and  do  as  well  as  you  can  in  conducting  to  the 
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mind  certain  ideas,  and  another  will  have  another  way,  so  they  divide 
it  up  between  each  other.  A man  may  detect  a ditch  on  the  sidewalk 
or  a tree  or  a building  without  the  sense  of  sight,  but  which  if  he  had 
sight  he  would  not  discover.  That  is  hearing,  perhaps,  or  feeling  the 
pressure  ol  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  very  often  by  the  organ  of  smell. 
In  these  ways  the  loss  of  sight  is  somewhat  supplied  and  made  up  for  by 
the  accommodation  of  the  other  senses.  Seeing  people  have  just  as  bad 
habits  as  blind  people.  I knew  a lady  once,  a very  nice  lady,  who  al- 
ways held  her  ear.  I have  known  men  who  constantly  moved  their 
fingers,  always  feeling  something.  I know  one  man  that  does  it  a great 
deal;  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  It  should  be  a duty  of  each 
one  of  us  to  endeavor  to  correct  those  habits,  not  only  in  ourselves,  but 
in  each  other,  and  ask  our  friends  who  can  see.  We  can  not  do  it  so 
easily,  because  we  can  not  see  them  ourselves.  These  habits  are  pecul- 
iarities. They  say  they  are  peculiar  to  the  blind.  They  are  no  more 
peculiar  to  the  blind  than  to  those  who  can  see.  They  make  the  blind 
more  conspicuous.  The  blind  don’t  think  any  one  is  looking  at  him, 
and  therefore  he  is  more  noticed,  and  more  spoken  of.  A man  must  be 
more  careful  to  be  less  conspicuous,  for  he  will  be  noticed,  and  it  will  be 
attributed  to  the  blind.  There  are  some  persons,  who,  if  they  see  a blind 
person,  will  expect  him  to  do  something  awkward,  and  if  he  does  not, 
they  notice  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve.  I think  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  we 
continually  forget,  is  the  inferential  sense.  That  is,  of  things  we  know, 
but  do  not  know  directly.  I was  walking  from  church  with  a certain 
lady  from  this  Institution,  and  I said  we  were  passing  a tree. 
She  said  how  did  I know  ? I said  I could  hear  it;  and,  although  it  was 
a still  day,  I heard  it.  That  theory  was  preached  this  morning.  It  was 
accounted  for  to  me  by  a college  professor,  that  there  was  a sixth  sense. 
People  will  believe  anything  provided  it  is  incredible;  the  fact  is,  this 
thing  of  recognizing  things  is  very  simple.  Put  me  out  in  the  silence 
now  and  I will  never  bump  my  nose.  Put  me  on  a noisy  street  and  I 
will  run  against  every  person ; the  explanation  is  very  simple.  It  is 
not  the  complication  of  sound.  It  is  this:  It  is  the  fact  that  you  can 

hear  a strange  tickling  sound  in  the  silence  that  comes  from  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  air.  If  you  ever  held  a shell  to  your  ear  you  know  the 
vibration  can  be  heard.  I think  we  ought  to  remember  the  stupidit}7  of 
the  seeing.  An  instance  occurred  the  other  day.  There  was  a man  who 
was  in  college  in  my  time  came  up  to  me  the  other  day  and  said  to  me, 

“ How  do  you  do,  Brother  Van  Cleve;  you  don’t  know  me?”  I said, 
“No.”  ‘Think,  think,  think,  brother;  I used  to  be  in  college  with 
you.”  And  then  I lied  and  said  I remembered  him  very  distinct^.  It 
is  not  eccentric  to  be  a liar;  it  is,  though,  to  be  truthful.  Will  you 
please  to  consider  the  cheek  of  that  man,  to  come  up  after  fourteen 
years  and  expect  me  to  recognize  him,  when  I hardly  knew  him  in 
college.  That  is  what  every  seeing  man  will  expect  you  to  do.  They 
think  a blind  man  can  do  everything  that  is  simply  wonderful  and 
useless. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I would  like  to  relate  an  instance  that  came  under  • 
my  observation.  There  is  a blind  minister  of  my  acquaintance  belongs 
to  the  Christian  Denomination.  There  was  a big  meeting  four  years 
ago,  four  miles  from  my  house,  and  I went.  There  was  a gentleman 
came  up  and  shook  my  hand  and  motioned  to  the  others  that  he  wanted 
me  to  guess  who  he  was.  I said  I did  know  him.  We  stood  there  two 
or  three  minutes  before  some  good  brother  came  to  our  relief.  Then  he 
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says,  “This  is  Brother  Barker?”  I says,  “No,  sir;  this  is  Brother 
Hoover.” 


Mr.  Van  Cleve.  I was  washing  my  hands  in  a restaurant  in  Cin- 
cinnati, one  day,  and  was  standing  by  the  door,  when  an  old  fellow  came 
up  to  me — bear  in  mind,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  me,  but  he  says, 
“ Are  you  blind?”  I said  yesterday,  one  should  not  get  mad;  so,  with 
absolute  Christian  fortitude,  I held  my  breath  and  walked  off.  That  is 
the  way  to  escape  them.  Another  thing  occurred  to  me  about  three 
weeks  ago.  I was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  car.  I have  a habit  of 
leaning  my  head  on  my  hands,  and  was  once  asked  if  I had  the  headache. 
This  man  was  sitting  by  me,  and  he  gave  me  a little  nudge  on  the 
elbow,  and  he  says,  “ Say,  old  man,  are  you  blind?”  I said,  “ I don’t 
know  that  that  is  any  of  your  business.”  What  possible  right  has  a 
man  to  accost  me  with  any  more  familarity  because  I am  blind,  than 
because  I can  see?  I believe  the  most  delicate  problem  is  to  draw  the 
line  between  allowing  people  to  help  you  too  much  and  being  brusque 
and  rude.  When  I get  on  the  cars  it  is  common  for  the  Irishmen  to  get 
up  and  grab  me  by  the  arm  and  give  me  a seat. 

Mr.  Couden.  I wish  to  relate  a circumstance  that  took  place  on 
Main  street  in  Cincinnati,  which  happens  to  be  my  native  home.  I was 
sitting  on  a counter  in  a store,  when  a couple  of  gentlemen  came  in;  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  they  were  very  much  intoxicated.  One  of  them  took 
out  his  watch  and  remarked  the  time  of  day.  I took  out  my  watch 
without  saying  anything,  and  was  putting  it  back  in  my  pocket,  when 
one  of  the  men  says,  “ Why,  you  can't  tell  time,  can  you?”  I says, 
“ Yes,  sir.”  “ Can  vou  tell  on  any  watch?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well,”  he 
says,  “ let  me  see  if  you  can  tell  on  this  watch.”  So  he  brought  the 
gentleman  up  whom  1 had  just  heard  tell  t:  e time.  That  man  will  tell 
you  to  this  day  that  I can  tell  time  through  the  crystal  of  a watch.  I 
wish  to  illustrate  the  shrewdness  of  blind  people.  Van  Cleve  and  Welsh 
are  shrewd.  Speaking  of  the  sense  of  smell,  last  summer  I was  walking 
on  Staten  Island,  and  had  a lady  friend  with  me.  I noticed  when  we 
left  the  ferry-boat,  I got  the  odor  of  beer  somewhere,  and  some  other 
odors  with  it.  When  we  came  back  we  got  lost,  and  wandered  round 
until  I found  ourselves  by  the  odor,  and  I knew  it  was  the  place. 


Mr.  Brice.  I move  that  the  discussion  close  and  the  next  in  order 
be  proceeded  with.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I think  it  is  hardly  fair  for  one  gentleman  to  speak 
half  a dozen  times  on  the  same  subject. 

Three  weeks  ago  last  Thursday  I was  on  a car,  and  the  conductor 
showed  me  to  a seat.  Instead  of  giving  me  an  end  seat,  he  gave  me 
one  with  the  one  in  front  of  me  turned  towards  me.  I moved  up  to  the 
window,  and  as  I moved  my  foot  struck  something  on  the  floor.  I won- 
dered what  it  was,  and  thought  I would  move  it,  but  as  I got  hold  of  it 
the  thing  began  to  move  itself,  and  I discovered  I had  gotten  hold  of  a 
lady’s  foot. 

The  discussion  was  then  closed,  and  the  very  excellent  paper  by 
Mr.  Bohrer  on  “ Piano  Tuning  as  a Trade,”  was  read  by  that  gentleman: 


PIANO  TUNING  AS  A TRADE  FOR  BLIND  MEN. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : There  is  at  present,  I believe,  but 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  people  as  to  a blind  man’s  ability  to  simply 
tune  a piano;  indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  the  constant  culture  to  which  his  ear  is 
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of  necessity  subjected,  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  this  branch  of  the 
business.  The  employment  of  blind  tuners  by  such  firms  as  Steinway  & Sons, 
and  Haynes  Bros.,  New  York,  Chickering  Sons,  and  Bourne  & Co.,  Boston,  B.  S. 
Barrett,  of  Cleveland,  and  W.  H.  Grubb,  ot  this  city,  has  done  much  toward 
establishing  this  confidence  in  the  quality  of  their  work  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public. 

The  questions  we  meet  with  now  are  : Can  he  regulate, -can  he  repair,  can  he 

be  taught  to  be  cleanly,  careful  and  courteous  in  his  patrons’  parlors?  These  come 
to  us,  not  so  much  from  the  public,  as  from  educators  and  tuners  themselves  I am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  with  sufficient  piactice  a blind  man  can  regulate  and 
do  most  of  the  repairing  which  he  may  chance  to  find.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I go 
a little  into  detail  on  this  point.  He  can  certainly  learn  to  remove  and  replace  an 
action  with  comparative  ease  and  safety  to  its  parts ; he  can  be  taught  to  measure 
lengths  and  sizes  exactly,  to  saw  stiaight,  to  bore  a straight  hole  through  hard  wood, 
to  cut  felting  straight  and  smooth  and  glue  it  to  the  hammer  or  damper  accurately. 
To  do  these  things  he  needs  but  to  have  his  rule  notched  .so  that  he  can  feel  it, 
gauges  and  calipers  with  set-screws,  mitre-box,  etc.  His  sense  of  touch  can  be  culti- 
vated (and  in  the  sense  of  touch  I include  the  muscular  sense),  so  that  he  may 
regulate  an  action  equally  as  well  as  one  who  sees.  Tuners  are  called  upon  perhaps 
most  frequently  to  remedy  a so-called  sticking  key.  I am  acquainted  with  several 
blind  men  who  can  diagnose  such  a difliulty  almost  without  failure  by  pressure 
upon  the  key.  They  can  tell  whether  it  lies  in  the  tightness  of  the  key  pin,  balance 
pin,  hammer  or  jack  journal,  or  by  the  catching  of  the  backstop  or  the  hammer 
itself.  I say  these  things  can  be  done,  because  they  have  been  done.  It  only 
requires  a thorough  and  systematic  instruction  upon  every  point  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  tell  a pupil  how  to  make  a hammer  head,  to  bore  the  hole  for  the  stem,  and 
glue  the  felting  on  it,  but  he  must  be  made  to  make  scores  of  them  until  he  becomes 
proficient.  If  we  put  the  proper  tools  into  the  hands  of  our  boys,  and  with  a correct 
understanding  of  a blind  man’s  method  of  thinking  (which  is  synthetical),  we 
studiously  endeavor  to  teach  them  their  uses,  we  may  expect  greater  results  than 
those  I have  claimed.  A man  with  eyes  will  spend  from  three  to  seven  years,  ten 
hours  each  day,  in  a piano  factory  before  he  is  considered  competent  to  make  au 
action  or  tune  an  instrument.  Before  we  say  a blind  man  cannot  repair  a piano,  let 
us  first  give  him  an  adequate  opportunity. 

A large  proportion  of  our  pupils  require  considerable  time  for  the  culture  of  the 
ear  ; why  cannot  we  obtain  good  results  by  expending  as  much  time  in  the  improve- 
ment of  what  mechanical  skill  they  may  possess?  If  they  make  progress  at  all 
there  is  no  limit  to  development  except  the  lack  of  time  and  energy. 

A blind  man’s  success  in  soliciting  trade  and  making  himself  agreeable  to  his 
patrons  must  depend  very  largely  upon  his  own  sense  of  propriety  and  his  previous 
social  culture.  On  this  point  we  can  do  little  more  than  make  suggestions.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  and  it  is  this,  that  no  matter  how  well  he  may  tune  and  repair  a 
piano,  if  he  be  not  a gentleman,  both  in  manners  and  appearance,  he  cannot  expect 
to  compete  with  men  who  are.  You  will  bear  with  me  if  I give  the  boys  a little 
advice.  When  soliciting  work  he  should  not  smell  like  a smoke  stack,  his  whiskers 
and  shirt  front  should  be  free  from  tobacco  juice,  his  clothes  should  be  neatly 
brushed,  he  should  meet  the  lady  at  the  door  with  a courteous  bow,  when  he  enters 
the  parlor  he  should  remember  there  is  generally  a table  and  perhaps  a pendant 
lamp  in  the  center  of  the  100m  ; he  should  go  to  work  immediately,  when  he  steps 
to  the  piano  to  move  it  he  should  be  careful  not  to  soil  it  with  his  hands,  and  not 
forget  the  pictures  and  brackets  on  the  wall  when  he  turns  back  the  lid,  his  tools 
should  be  kept  clean  and  bright ; when  through,  replace  the  cover  and  push  instru- 
ment back  into  position  ; above  all  things,  never  slight  the  work  ; do  it  thoroughly. 

One  word  about  the  trade  in  a general  way.  It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
but  little  capital  with  which  to  start.  Five  dollars’  worth  of  tools  are  all  that  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  it  also  brings  an  immediate  cash  return  for  labor  per- 
formed. It  associates  one  with  the  better  class  of  society. 

It  is  no  particular  advantage  to  tune  rapidly,  for  customers  frequently  complain 
that  that  they  have  been  charged  two  or  three  dollars  for  but  one  hour’s  work, 
although  I hold  that  blind  men  can  tune  as  speedily  as  those  who  see.  A few  weeks 
since  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a professional  tuner  from  Stein  ways  wrho  was 
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here  with  Josephy,  and  in  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Schotte,  a 
blind  gentleman  in  the  employ  of  the  factory,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  tuners  in 
New  York  city,  and  that  he  does  his  work  as  rapidly  as  any  one  in  the  shop. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  school  would  keep  on  hand  a small  stock  of  piano 
supplies  for  sale  to  its  graduates,  as  a person  not  in  regular  business  has  some  diffi- 
culty at  times  in  having  small  orders  tilled  by  the  eastern  houses.  I hope  we  shall 
have  a free  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  tuners  present.  I shall  endeavor  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

A.  L.  Bohrkr. 

Miss  Nation.  If  a blind  man  does  his  tuning  as  well  as  a seeing 
man,  why  should  he  do  it  for  82.00  when  a seeing  man  does  it  for  84.00? 

Mr.  Bonrer.  My  impression  is  that  the  regular  price  is  82.00. 

Miss  Nation.  I have  never  been  able  to  get  a man  in  town  to  tune 
for  less  than  83.00,  and  in  the  country,  84.00. 

Mr.  Dougherty.  My  experience  is  that  the  price  of  piano  tuning  is 
according  to  the  custom.  In  the  city  we  tune  a piano  for  82.00;  out  of 
the  city,  if  far,  we  charge  83.00.  That  is  what  we  mosth1,  charge.  Here 
in  the  city  we  tune  most  everything  for  82. (X). 

Mr.  B rice.  It  is  the  most  disastrous  custom  that  blind  people  are 
prone  to  cut  prices.  Rather,  let  us  lose  the  opportunity  to  tune,  than  to 
cut  the  prices.  If  you  cut  somebody  else  will  cut  under  you.  Be  the 
best  tuner  and  get  the  best  prices,  and  don’t  cut.  Lose  half  a dozen  tun- 
ings and  get  the  best  prices. 

Miss  Nation.  A gentleman  charged  me  for  tuning  the  piano  for 
every  one  of  my  pupils,  84.00  in  the  country,  but  in  the  village,  83.00. 
If  the  seeing  people  have  this  price  let  the  blind  tuners  stick  to  it,  too. 

Mr.  Bigger.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  tuning,  and  we  have 
tuned  some  very  cheap.  I don’t  wish  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  con- 
cern. Let  those  charge  who  can  get  the  prices.  I have  a kit  of  tools 
that  I curry  in  a little  bag.  It  is  arranged  with  several  pockets 'for  in- 
struments. In  taking  out  the  action,  blind  persons  sometimes  break 
the  hammers  off,  but  persons  who  can  see  will  do  that.  They  will  touch 
a key  and  break  a hammer  off.  It  is  difficult  to  get  in  again,  but  it  can 
be  done.  What  tool  do  you  use  for  boring  out  the  remainder  of  the 
stems  ? 

Mr.  Bohr.er.  The  tool  I generally  use  is  a combination  awl.  It 
answers  the  purpose  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I have  had  considerable  experience  in  piano  tuning, 
and  I have  never,  in  all  my  experience,  broken  but  one  hammer  in  tak- 
ing the  action  out.  I always  charge  81.00  for  taking  an  action  out,  and 
83.00  for  tuning  a piano.  If  I go  to  a strange  house  to  tune,  I will 
tolerate  nobody  in  the  room  but  mysel  . The  reason  that  I want  nobody 
in  the  room,  is  that  if  I have  to  take  any  part  of  the  piano  off  I want  it 
left  just  where  I lay  it.  When  I first  began  I was  too  timid  to  ask  peo- 
to  retire,  but  afterwards  I established  a rule,  and  strictly  adhere  to  that 
rule.  The  tuning  of  a piano  requires  a very  accurate  ear.  I wish  to 
heartily  endorse  the  views  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bohrer,  in  regard  to  both 
the  tuning  and  repairing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  could  be  a greater 
number  of  the  blind  that  could  be  taught  tuning  then.  There  must  be 
accuracy  of  ear  to  be  a successful  tuner,  and  ninty-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  they  can  excel  a man  with  eyesight. 

Mr.  Boesh.  I think  I am  full  of  the  subject,  but  don’t  know  where 
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to  begin,  or  what  to  state.  I think  a blind  person’s  ear  is  generally  very 
fully  developed,  and  for  this  reason  I think  they  should  excel  if  they 
have  the  proper  training.  In  the  matter  of  repairing,  I am  positive  that 
a blind  man  can  do  most  of  the  ordinary  repairing  which  is  necessary 
about  a piano.  There  are  some  things  which  I think,  although  they  can  do 
them,  are  liable  to  take  more  time  than  the  proceeds  derived  warrant. 
Such  as  recapping  hammers.  I have  no  doubt  they  can  be  taught  to  do 
it,  but  is  it  practical  ? If  blind  men  have  a preference,  it  should  be  such 
a preference  as  to  justify  the  greatest  benefit.  Would  it  not  be  a great 
deal  more  advisable  if  they  make  the  preference  for  a seeing  man  to  do 
the  finest  work?  Our  tuner  in  Boston,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  pianos 
in  the  school,  140,  has  a man  who  goes  with  him  and  assists  in  all  the 
finer  work.  The  Institution  in  Boston  has  had  charge  of  all  the  school 
pianos,  I think,  for  ten  years  in  succession,  and  I think  they  get  §1500  a 
year.  This  more  than  pays  the  expenses  of  the  tuning  department. 
There  was  a gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  knew  of  a tuner 
who  tuned  very  softly — so  softly  that  one  could  scarcely  hear  when  he 
was  tuning,  and  that  it  stood  most  firmly.  The  piano  could  be  shipped 
a thousand  miles,  and  it  would  be  in  good  tune  when  it  arrived  at  its 
destination.  That  may  be  correct;  a piano  may  be-jarred  out  of  tune  if 
it  is  worn  sufficiently,  but  I can  not  understand  how  a piano  can  be 
tuned  softly.  I do  not  wish  to  advocate  that  a man,  if  tuning,  should 
pound  outrageously,  or  that  he  should  tune  so  softly  that  it  will  not  stay. 
A note  should  be  staid  by  a vigorous  blow.  If  the  parts  through  which 
the  wire  passes  give  way  so  as  to  loosen  the  strings,  the  best  way  to  stay 
them  is  with  a vigorous  blow.  In  the  new  uprights  of  the  Hallett  and 
Davis  piano  here,  they  have  a double  curve  or  bridge  on  the  sounding- 
board,  and  another  curve  at  the  other  end  of  the  board;  it  should  be  staid 
with  the  finger. 

Mr.  Bigger.  How  long  does  it  usually  take  you  to  tune  an  instrument? 

Mr.  Boesh.  It  depends  upon  the  make  of  the  instrument,  or  how 
long  it  is  since  it  was  tuned,  and  on  the  person  who  does  it.  I don’t 
think  it  advisable  to  do  it  too  quickly.  When  you  do  your  own  wedging, 
it  sometimes  takes  an  hour  and  a half.  My  general  time  is  from  one  to 
two  hours.  This  idea  of  keeping  a piano  at  concert  pitch — I think  a 
new  piano  should  be  kept  up,  but  if  a tuner  gets  into  the  habit  instead 
of  raising  the  bass  strings,  of  lowering  them  a little  every  time  he  tunes 
the  instrument,  the  centre  of  the  piano  changes.  Suppose  the  same 
operation  is  reversed.  If  you  lower  the  instrument  to  the  centre,  the 
piano  gets  to  too  low  a pitch. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I think  some  pianos  are  never  brought  to  concert 
pitch,  and  I think  it  is  a mistake. 

Mr.  Boesh.  I never  found  a piano  below  concert  pitch  when  it  left 
the  factory. 

Mr.  Passarge.  I have  only  one  thing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  first 
remarks.  A drill  must  always  be  used  in  working  with  the  hammers. 
A lathe  is  of  no  use  except  in  a tuning  room;  you  can’t  take  it  with  you. 
Repairs  can  be  made  by  everybody.  You  must  expect  to  make  repairs, 
or  you  can’t  hold  a position.  I would  not  have  been  where  I am  for  two 
months,  if  I had  not  been  able  to  repair.  I would  advise  you  to  carry 
butts  and  jacks  and  put  new  ones  in  and  fix  the  old  ones  at  your  leisure. 
You  must  learn  to  take  out  both  and  put  in  dampers.  The  damper 
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springs  break,  and  you  need  a good  many.  The  journal  is  put  through 
the  coil,  and  you  must  he  able  to  take  out  the  journal  without  pushing, 
you  want  to  get  it  through  one  side  and  through  the  coil,  and  take  nip- 
pers and  catch  the  end  until  you  get  it  in  the  hole,  you  need  a small 
pair  of  nippers  for  that.  It  is  only  this  in  regard  to  damper  springs  in 
an  upright  piano;  you  must  be  able  to  take  them  out  and  put  them  back. 
In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  tuning.  Every  man  who  learns  to  tune 
must  repair.  It  can  be  done.  If  any  person  can  not  learn  repairing, 
the  Institution  should  make  an  effort  to  get  him  a position  in  a factory 
and  let  him  learn.  Each  one  recommended  as  a tuner  must  repair. 
Taking  out  an  action  is  a thing  you  must  do.  I think  1 don’t  remember 
but  two  or  three  hammers  that  I have  broken,  not  to  exceed  that. 

Mr.  Bohrer  asks  for  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Ware.  I esteem  it  a great  favor  to  be  called  upon,  and  wish  I 
were  better  qualified  to  make  some  statements  in  regard  to  piano  tuning 
and  repairing.  I make  no  claim  to  be  a piano  repairer,  and  claim  it  is 
not  practical  for  the  blind  to  follow  it.  They  may  in  some  cases  be  fitted 
for  it,  but  all  the  tools  can  not  be  carried  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  as  a tuner 
who  has  a good  trade,  would  need  to  do.  About  tuner’s  tools  and  a tuner’s 
outfit.  I do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  cost.  A good  set 
will  cost  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  dollars;  a good  case  four  to  six  dollars, 
and  material  very  heavily.  Buckskin' for  recapping  is  very  expensive. 
A tuner  should  also  do  repairing.  I claim  the  best  way  for  blind  persons 
to  do  this  is  to  have  a good  seeing  person  with  him.  I claim,  too,  that 
tuning  implies  the  repairing  to  be  done.  Taking  out  the  action  is  part 
of  the  tuning  and  should  not  be  charged  for.  Blind  persons  should  charge 
the  prices  of  seeing.  We  make  a discount  for  teachers,  whether  in  the 
city  or  country,  and  tuning  should  always  be  the  best.  We  tune  for  the 
best  teachers  who  get  one,  two,  and  three  dollars  a lesson,  free.  They 
recognize  our  merit,  and  that  is  a small  commission  for  the  work  they 
furnish  us. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  The  usual  price  for  tuning  is  from  two  to  three  dollars; 
as  to  repairing,  I have  been  unable  to  lay  down  any  rules.  I never  take 
an  action  out  for  less  than  fifty  cents  unless  for  special  reasons.  It  is 
certainly  very  nice  to  have  a lilteen-dollar  extension  hammer,  and  a ten- 
dollar  valise  in  which  to  carry  his  kit,  but  one  may  begin  with  hammers, 
screw-driver  and  pliers  that  do  not  cost  over  five  dollars. 

Mr.  Ware.  How  would  you  carry  them? 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I carried  mine  in  my  pocket  and  coat-sleeve  when  I 
began. 

Mr.  Bigger.  Do  you  recommend  wedging,  or  do  you  work  without 
wedging  ? 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I never  tune  without  wedging. 

Mr.  Dougherty.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there  is  no  question 
about  whether  a blind  man  can  tune  a piano  or  not,  but  when  you  start 
out,  if  you  start  without  a recommendation,  you  will  find  out  there  is  a 
question  in  some  people’s  minds,  at  least. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I think  there  is  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  intel- 
ligent people;  if  there  is,  you  yourself  are  doing  much  to  dispel  it.  All 
a blind  man  wants  is  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade,  five  dollars  and 
plenty  of  pluck,  and  he  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Dougherty.  I believe  piano  tuning  is  one  of  the  best  businesses 
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in  which  a blind  man  can  engage.  There  is  something  in  working  up  a 
start.  He  must  labor  constantly  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  is  being  overcome.  We  don’t  understand  why  the  people 
should  have  any  doubts  about  it,  for  if  there  is  anything  a blind  man 
can  do  as  well  as  a seeing  one,  it  is  piano  tuning.  I think  tuning  is  of 
very  little  use  unless  he  is  able  to  repair  the  action.  In  working  up 
trade  you  are  obliged  to  go  amongst  strangers  and  deal  with  them,  and 
of  course  they  have  very  little  confidence  in  us. 

Mr.  Bigger.  I think  the  best  tuner  I ever  saw  was  a blind  man,  who 
was  taught  to  tune  without  wedging,  by  a blind  man,  and  I think  the 
young  men  should  learn  to  tune  without  it. 

Mr.  Welsh  I move  this  discussion  close,  and  that  we  proceed  with 
the  other  business. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  I hope  the  house  will  vote  the  question  down. 

Mr.  Brice.  I think  there  has  been  enough  time  given  to  it.  The 
question  was  put  and  carried. 

There  was  a motion  made  to  adjourn,  which  was  lost. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
Governor,  I beg  leave  to  report  thac  the  Governor  says,  that  his  business 
arrangements  and  the  social  engagements  his  family  have  made  for  him, 
will  prevent  his  coming,  and  that  it  is  a matter  of  great  regret  to  him. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Bohrer.  1 also  wish  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  It  was  then  read  by  Miss  Brown. 

Mr.  Brice  moved  to  accept  the  report. 

Mr.  Bohrer  wanted  them  laid  over  until  evening. 

Mr.  Welsh  then  moved  an  adjournment  until  half-past  six,  and 
then  have  it  submitted. 

Mr.  Brice  objected  to  having  it  laid  over,  and  the  motion  having 
been  put,  was  lost. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I move  that  the  committee  be  thanked,  congratu- 
lated and  discharged.  Seconded  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Lumb  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  which  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  read. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  want  to  adopt  the  constitution  as  revised. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Brice.  I move  that  the  Alumni  present  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  trustees  for  one  material  act  of  kindness  to  the  teachers  in 
the  house.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I move  an  adjournment  until  half-past  six. 

Mr.  Brice.  I move  to  substitute  to-morrow  morning  at  8 o’clock. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve.  I move  to  adjourn  until  half-past  seven  this  even- 
ing. Seconded  and  carried. 
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MINUTES. 


FOURTH  REUNION  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 

Ohio  Institution  for  Blind,  June  16,  1885. 

Assembled  in  chapel  at  10  A.  M.,  Rev.  H.  N.  Couden  in  the  chair; 
Anna  Nation,  Secretary;  Miss  Flora  L.  Lynn,  of  Zanesville,  Steno- 
grapher; one  hundred  guests  present. 

Meeting  called  to  order,  and  ihe  assembly  sang,  “Guide  us,  0 thou 
great  Jehovah,”  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  23d  Psalm  and  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  H.  N.  Couden. 

Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  1880  dispensed  with,  and 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers— President,  Vice-President,  Secretary 
and  Alternates.  Mr.  G.  Cook  nominated  for  Pres  dent  Mr.  James 
McCombs;  Mr.  Bohrer  nominated  Mr.  A.  H.  Brice.  After  some  discus- 
sion as  to  the  manner  of  voting,  a rising  vote  was  taken,  resulting  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  McCombs,  with  Henry  Boesch,  of  Cleveland,  as 
alternate;  Vice-President,  .J.  W.  Welsh;  alternate,  A.  M.  Sparks;  Sec- 
retary, Olive  M.  Brown;  alternate,  Ella  Judah. 

The  retiring  President  made  appropriate  remarks,  and  appointed 
Messrs.  Bohrer  and  Brice  to  conduct  Mr.  McCombs  to  the  chair.  He 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Brice  and  addressed  the  house. 

A motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Brice,  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a committee  on  resolutions.  Five  were  elected — A.  L.  Bohrer,  II.  N. 
Couden,  J.  S.  Van  Cleve,  T.  S.  Hopkins  and  Miss  Hattie  Dunbar. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bliss  was  appointed  a committee  of  one  on  Finance. 

Executive  Committee — the  Superintendent,  Resident  Trustee  and 
J.  F.  Lutnb. 

On  Publication,  Mr.  Lumb,  who  asked  to  have  added  Mr.  McAlister 
and  Miss  O.  M.  Brown  ; request  granted. 

Reading  of  Constitution  called  for  ; read  by  Secretary. 

The  President  was  appointed  by  the  house  committee  of  one  on  pre- 
paring programme  for  concert  of  Alumni. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  H.  N.  Couden  and  A.  L.  Bohrer  committee 
to  wait  upon  Gov.  Hoadly  and  invite  him  to  attend  these  meetings. 

Misses  Henderlick,  Nation  and  Terrell,  committee  to  wait  upon 
Trustees  and  invite  them  to  be  present. 

The  Alumni  called  upon  to  register  names  and  addresses,  which 
were  taken  by  Secretary. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2:30  P.  M. 
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Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M. 

The  President  appointed  on  Revision  of  Constitution,  Henry  Camp- 
bell, Miss  Lettie  Terrell  and  G.  E.  Cook. 

Welcoming  address,  as  per  programme;  responses  by  Messrs.  Welsh 
and  H.  Long. 

Reading  of  letters  by  Superintendent. 

Memorial  address,  prepared  by  Flora  Kilzer,  read  by  secretary. 

Invitation  to  the  entertainment  to  be  given  by  Philomathean  this 
evening  at  8 o’clock  read  to  Association. 

Mrs.  Lord’s  letter  to  Alumni  read  by  Secretary. 

Registration  of  names  continued. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Wednesday,  9 A.  M. 


June  17,  1885 — 9 A.  M. 

One  hundred  and  forty  guests  present. 

Assembly  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  introduced  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Hymn,  “Coronation” 
was  sung  ; reading  and  prayer  followed. 

Appointed  Committee  on  Industrial  Home,  Messrs.  Hopkins, 
Couden,  Cook  and  Welsh. 

Mr.  Bohrer  moved  that  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hopkins  be  made  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association;  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Boesch  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Edward  Ware,  of  Cleveland, 
who  was  also  elected. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Kilzer  for  her  memorial,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cou- 
den, was  heartily  agreed  to. 

Call  for  report  from  other  committees,  but  they  asked  further  time. 

Call  for  speech  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Campbell;  he  excused  himself. 
Mr.  Bigger,  of  Hopedale,  Ohio,  then  made  a very  interesting  address; 
Campbell  again  declines,  and  Mr.  Eli  Hoover  speaks,  after  which  a 
recess  of  three  minutes  is  taken  in  the  hall  preparatory  to  listening  to  the 
papers  and  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  Snyder  first  presented  his  paper  on  “ The  Value  of  a Scien- 
tific Education  for  the  Blind.”  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  Welsh,  Couden  and  W.  L.  Campbell. 

The  paper  of  A.  H.  Brice,  on  “General  Education  and  Methods,” 
was  read  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Homer  Henderson,  of  this  city.  Discussion 
by  Messrs.  Bodle  W.  J.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Bliss  A.  Brice,  A.  L.  Bohrer, 
J.  L.  Harper,  Rev.  H.  N.  Couden,  J.  W.  Welsh,  H.  Campbell  and  F. 
Lumb. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2:30  P.  M. 


Wednesday,  2:30  P.  M. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President. 

Discussion  on  morning  papers  continued.  Opened  by  Mr.  Welsh  ; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Van  Cleve  made  some  highly  interesting  remarks. 
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Mr.  T.  H.  Hopkins’  paper  on  “Practical  MusicTeaching,”  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  Discussed  by  Messrs.  Van  Cleve,  Bigger,  Bohrer,  Bitzer, 
Couden,  Welsh  and  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Brown  was  then  given  the  floor,  and  spoke  at  length  on 
the  foundation  and  support  of  industrial  homes  for  both  blind  men  and 
women  ; discussed  by  Rev.  Couden,  Miss  Nancy  Smith,  Messrs.  Jacobs, 
Campbell,  Bliss,  Bohrer,  Brown  and  Van  Cleve. 

The  Association  welcomed  the  venerable  Prof.  Nothnagle  to  a seat 
in  the  hall,  and  the  President  announced  that  at  the  adjournment  the 
Professor  would  receive  his  friends,  the  Alumni,  in  the  State  parlor  for 
a brief  word  of  greeting,  his  strength  being  unequal  to  any  great  tax 
upon  it. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Thursday  morning  at  9 o’clock. 


J une  18—9  A.  M. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Devotional  exercises  by  Rev.  II.  N.  Couden.  Hymn,  “Jesus  Lover 
of  My  Soul ; ” rea  ling  the  13th  chapter  1st.  Cor.;  prayer. 

Motion  to  empower  the  committee  to  escort  Gov.  Hoadly  to  the 
Institution.  Mr.  \\ . L.  Campbell  added  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Welsh  presented  report  on  Industrial  Home,  read  by  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins; referred  for  further  consideration.  Mr.  Couden  requested  to  be 
discharged  from  Committee  on  Industrial  Home,  because  he  is  a non- 
resident ol  the  State.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bohrer  substituted. 

Mr.  Bohrer  called  for  consideration  of  Mr.  Adams’  Stenographic  Tyne- 
writer. 

Miss  Sarah  Ridenour  read  her  paper,  “ Employment  for  Blind 
Ladies;  ’’  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Many  commendations  of  the  paper  were  given. 

Mr.  J.  A.  fecaritt  gave  his  interesting  paper  on  “ Eccentricities  of 
the  Blind;”  discussion  begun,  but  out  short  by  motion  to  ad  ourn. 


Thursday,  2:30  P.  M. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President  McCombs. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Scarritt’s  paper  continued. 

Mr.  Bohrer’s  paper  on  “ Piano  Tuning  as  a Trade,”  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  discussion  very  interesting.  Messrs.  Boesch  and 
Ware  requested  to  prepare  an  article  on  tuning,  to  be  published  with 
report  of  these  proceedings.  Discussion  forced  to  a close;  and  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  gave  his  talk  on  vocal  training.  Discussion  necessarily  cut  short 
by  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Report  of  finance  committee  given. 

W.  L.  Campbell  moved  that  Mr.  Bliss  be  thanked,  congratulated 
and  discharged. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution  read  and  accepted.  Constitu- 
tion adopted.  Mr.  A.  H.  Brice  offered  thanks  for  recognition  of  blind 
teachers. 

Moved  an  adjournment  to  meet  7:80  this  evening.  After  some  dis- 
cussion agreed  to. 


Thursday  Evening,  7:30. 

Association  called  to  order.  Minutes  of  Secretary  read  and  adopted. 
Letter  of  Mr.  William  Chapin,  the  first  Superintendent  of  this  Institu- 
tion, read  by  the  Secretary. 

Resolutions  of  the  afternoon  read  and  adopted  as  a whole.  Farewell 
remarks  by  the  President.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  wished  to  present  his  type- 
writer. Cut  off  by  an  adjournment. 

Olive  M.  Brown,  Sec'y. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Mr.  Brice  then  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  present  management  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  appreciation  of  the  services  of  graduate  teachers,  which  had  been 
shown  by  an  increase  of  salaries,  and  by  recognizing  their  social  quality  v\ith  the 
other  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Institution.  This  resolution  was  passed  by  an 
unanimous  vote. 

1st.  Be  it  resolved,  That  we  sincerely  regret  the  absence  of  our  esteemed 
former  teachers,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord  and  G.  L Smead. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  as  a class  of  students,  feel  profoundly,  and  would  express, 
with  frank  cordiality,  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  whose  patience,  enthusiasm  and 
courage,  in  the  cause  of  our  education,  have  so  fai  transcended  the  limits  oi  hireling 
duty  as  to  reach  the  level  of  permanent  friendship. 

2d.  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  sense  o!  this  meeting  strongly  favors  the  idea  of 
placing  a “ Blind  man  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.”  That  it  is  well-nigh  an  impossi- 
bility for  those  possessed  of  sight  to  comprehend,  with  absolute  exactness,  the  nature 
and  needs  of  the  blind;  and  that  a blind  trustee  would  prove  a powerful  and  efficient 
mediator  to  bring  about  mutual  understanding  and  good-will. 

3d.  Lastly,  be  it  resolved,  That  we  disapprove  and  deprecate,  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree,  the  intermixture  of  political  influence  with  the  management  of  our  work 
and  all  questions  appertaining  to  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  blind.  That  we 
consider  personal  qualifications  of  head  and  heart  the  only  grounds  for  selection  of 
our  instructors;  and  that  we  believe  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  Board  of 
Trustees  should  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  professional  educators. 

Committee. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Alumni  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  1885,  do 
tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  officers  of  said  Institution  for 
their  generosity  and  endeavors  to  make  the  present  session  a success. 

J.  W.  Welsh. 

Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  June  13,  1885. 

To  the  Superintendent,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Eddington  Alumni,  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  in  their  fourth  reunion  assembled : 

My  kindest  greeting  to  you  all,  and  my  real  and  sincere  regret  I cannot  meet 
with  you  on  this  happy  occasion.  I cannot  express  the  gratification  I should  feei  in 
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taking  by  the  hand  the  few  who  were  with  me  when  in  charge  of  the  Institution 
from  May  2,  1840,  to  the  close  of  the  term  in  1840;  and  greatly  would  I enjoy 
meeting  with  those  who  have  entered  the  Institution  since  that  period.  I pray 
God’s  blessing  on  all  who  will  attend  this  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  and  repeat  my 
profound  regret  I cannot  conveniently  make  one  of  your  members.  My  mind  olten 
recurs  to  the  long  past — the  infancy  of  the  Institution — and  its  struggles  to  reach 
the  blind  children,  and  convince  their  parents  of  the  importance  of  having  them 
educated.  From  the  establishment  of  the  school  on  July  4,  1837 — under  the  care  of 
Mr  A.  W.  Peunimau,  a pupil  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston — with  eleven  pupils  in 
rented  buildings,  in  Columbus,  to  May  1,  1840,  the  increase  had  been  ten  only.  Mr 
Penniman  was  an  excellent  instructor  and  disciplinarian,  and  I am  pleased  to  say,  is 
now  living  in  Massachusetts — a happy  married  man  of  mature  age.  I was  appointed 
Superintendent,  and  took  charge  on  May  1,  1840,  and  in  July  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  the  north  east  counties  of  the  State,  ot  about  six  hundred  miles,  which  was 
productive  of  gathering  in  an  increase  of  pupils  to  the  number  of  thirty-five.  The 
large  attendance  at  the  churches  of  the  exhibitions  given,  and  the  remarkable  im- 
provement of  the  former  pupils,  was  a surprise  to  every  one  The  largest  churches 
scarcely  accommodated  the  crowds,  many  of  whom  understood  that,  a man  was 
going  around  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  At  that  time  (1840)  forty  five  years  ago, 
many  thousands  ot  the  people  of  Ohio  w’e  e ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  blind  could 
be  instructed.  The  Ohio  Institution  was  the  fourth  established  in  this  country.  It 
would  gratify  me  te  enter  into  many  little  incidents  of  a personal  character.  The 
Ohio  Institution  has  a good  record  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Samuel  Bacon,  one  of  the 
best  mathematical  blind  students  I ever  knew,  after  graduating  from  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeded in  originating  the  Institution  in  Illinois.  He  did  not  stop  here — he  after- 
ward proceeded  to  Iowa,  ami  originated  the  Iowa  Institution — with  four  blind 
children  in  1852  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  these  enterprises,  after  engaging  in 
other  pursuits  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Nebraska  Institution  in  the  year 
1874.  He  vacated  his  charge  in  1877.  The  latest  I heard  from  him  he  was  owner 
of  a large  farm,  and  an  extensive  raiser  of  cattle. 

Among  the  prominent  pupils  of  my  time  was  L.  Stirling  Newell,  a fine  pianist 
and  mathematician,  who  became  a teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institution.  He  married 
one  of  our  teachers  of  literature,  Miss  Miller.  Anna  M.  Bergundthal,  a Swiss  girl, 
was  a fine  singer  and  afterward  a teacher.  Miss  Jane  Munnell,  I am  happy  to 
know,  is  still  an  inmate  of  the  Institution.  Joanna  Donivan  was  a musical  favorite, 
since  a teacher.  Of  the  two  Chinese  pupils,  Eliza  C.  Gutzlaff  and  Jessie  1)  Gutzlaff, 
who  left  with  rm  on  my  resignation,  Eliza  died  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and 
Jessie  was  received  as  a pupil  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  now  a-sis  s in 
teaching  here.  I am  gratified  to  notice  the  name  of  Henry  Hauenstein,  the 
Mechanical  instructor  from  the  year  1840. 

If  time  permitted  I should  be  happy  to  continue  this  letter,  which,  however,  is 
already  much  too  long.  I wi«h  to  make  many  inquiries  respecting  former  members 
of  the  Institution  and  its  pupils.  I will  here  name  a sweet  little  girl,  Julia  Good- 
rich, admitted  December  1,  1842,  aged  about  five  years  or  less — congenitally  blind — 
from  Summit  county,  She.  was  remarkable  for  her  intelligence  and  delicate  touch  ; 
she  became  a good  reader  in  a few  weeks,  and  at  the  exhibition  before  the  Legisla- 
ture her  beauty  and  intelligence  were  the  theme  of  universal  curiosity  and  surprise. 
She  remained  in  the  Institution  but  a few  months,  for  on  a visit  from  her  mother, 
who  fancied  an  indifference  toward  her  in  the  actions  of  the  child,  she  took  her 
from  the  Institution,  and  we  never  heard  of  her  afterward.  I applied  to  other  Insti- 
tutions without  success.  If  this  child  were  now  living  she  would  have  reached  the 
age  of  48  years  Possibly  the  mystery  of  her  case  might  be  discovered  by  some  one 
of  the  Alumni  of  Eddington,  of  pleasant  memory. 

Attologizing  for  the  length  and  lateness  of  this  letter,  I am  with  great  respect. 

Yours  truly, 


William  Chapin.  (Age,  82). 
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REPORT  OF  EVENING  ENTERTAINMENT  GIVEN  BY  THE  PHILOMA- 

THEAN  SOCIETY. 


Members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Board  of  Trustees  and  guests  of  the  Insti- 
tution, you  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Philomatheau  Society  this  Tuesday  evening,  June  16,  in  honor  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Respectfully, 

James  E.  Foster, 

President. 

Louie  Marris, 

Secretary. 


0.  I.  B. 

Program  of  Entertainment 

GIVEN  BY  THE 

PHILOMATHEAN  SOCIETY, 

ON 

Tuesday  Eyen’g,  June  16,  1885. 

1.  PIANO  SOLO — “ Marche  Triumphal  ” L.  Gobbaerts. 

Misses  Amstutz,  Stout  and  Ward. 

2.  ESSAY Mrs.  C.  E.  Lion. 

3.  SOPRANO  SOLO — “Sweet  Hearts” Arthur  Sullivan. 

Miss  Clara  Swischer.  Accompanist,  Cassie  Amstutz, 

4.  READING  OF  PHILOMATHEAN  ARGUS Editor  A.  M.  Sparks. 

Assistants,  Miss  Wright  and  Air.  Noonan. 

f a — Op.  16,  No.  6 Schumann. 

5.  PIANO  SOLO  \ 

[ b — “ Spinning  Song” — Op.  64,  No.  34 Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Emma  Foreman. 

6.  DECLAMATION — “High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire” Gean  Ingelow. 

Miss  Ella  Mellotte. 
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7.  VOCAL  DUET — “ See  how  the  Moon  has  Faded  ” Rossini 

Miss  Carrie  Phelps  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Eichenlaub. 

Accompanist,  Miss  Ettie  Kesler. 

8.  DEBATE — “ Resolved,  that  the  Stage  is  productive  of  more  Evil  than  Good. 

Affirmative — Miss  Mary  McHugh  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Hunt. 

Negative — Miss  Louie  Marris  and  Mr.  H.  St.  Helen. 

4 

9.  ORGAN  SOLO — Coucerto  in  F Rinch. 

Mr.  J.  F Eichenlaub. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


We  give  the  Essay  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lyons  and  A.  M.  Sparks’  Editorial  in  the 
Argus. 


MY  MORNING  PAPER. 

A written  essay  is  not  much  to  be  demanded  of  one,  and  I seat  myself  comfort- 
ably, pencil  in  hand,  blank  sheet  befoie  me,  prepared,  as  I confidently  suppose,  to 
produce  the  required  article  in  the  short  leisure  hour  at  my  command. 

But  confusion  awaits  me  at  the  outset.  To  write  an  essay  one  must  have  a 
theme,  undeniably,  and  I have  none;  the  lack  confronts  me  suddenly  and  I am 
daunted  thereby. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  themes  to  complain  of ; they  are  everywhere  about  me, 
legions  af  them  ; they  lie  hidden  in  the  books  upon  my  table,  and  look  out.  from  the 
pictures  on  my  walls,  they  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  sights  and  sounds  outside 
my  window — above,  below,  in  cloud,  on  leaf  or  tiniest  blade  of  grass  that  bends  to 
the  passing  breezes,  or  in  the  sweet  sunshine  that  fills  all  the  space  between 
Themes?  They  are  more  plentiful  than  blackberries  down  by  the  old  wall  in 
August.  My  dilemma  is  worse  than  that  of  the  avaricious  guest  to  whom  the 
Lydian  king  displayed  his  treasures;  it  is  the  embarrassment  of  riches,  and  I am 
perplexe  1.  The  moments  are  hurrying  bv,  my  allotted  hour  shortens  perceptibly. 
A-  l ponder  one  subject  after  another,  only  to  reject  each  for  one  more  promising,  a 
shrill  voice,  taint  and  far  up  the  street,  tells  me  of  the  newsboy’s  approach.  Nearer 
and  nearer  comes  the  oft  repeated  “ morning  paper,”  till  hear  the  well  known 
step  upon  the  bricks  below,  and  then,  with  a whiz  and  rustle,  my  daily  paper  is 
flung  in  at  the  open  window  and  falls  at  my  feet  My  theme,  I say,  as  I take  it  up, 
damp  and  odorous  still  from  the  press;  each  of  its  eight  closely  filled  and  printed 
pages  rustle  out  a pleasant  promise  as  1 unfold  and  glance  over  them.  Telegrams, 
cablegrams,  communications  and  reports,  rumors  of  wars  present  and  wars  to  come, 
politics  and  gossip,  stocks  and  markets  present  themselves  in  rapid  succession.  What 
an  institution  it  is  to  be  sure  which  thus  enables  one  to  take  a run  over  the  world 
and  exchange  morning  greetings  with  his  friends  at  the  antipodes  before  breakfast. 
A luxury  to  which  princes  but  a few  years  ago  might  have  sighed  for  in  vain,  but 
one  with  which  to-dav  any  poor  man  may  flavor  his  morning  coffee — nay,  it  has 
already  ceased  to  be  a luxury,  and  ranks  now  among  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
with  all  well  regulated  citizens,  who  could  as  easily  dispense  with  the  coffee  itself,  or 
the  sun  or  any  equally  time  honored  institution.  We  Americans  are  proud  of  our 
institutions  We  set  them  up  in  high  places  wherever  we  can  reach,  and  uot  con- 
tent with  our  own  lavish  appreciation,  challenge  loudly  the  admiration  of  our 
neighbors.  The  newspaper  is  undeniably  a well  established  institution  and  a great 
one.  True,  it  can  claim  no  exclusive  nationality  ; it  is  cosmopolitan  or  nothing  ; 
but  its  American  representative  has  an  individuality  so  marked,  wields  a power  so 
peculiar,  as  almost  to  stamp  it  with  a distinct  nationality.  I look  upon  my  Herald, 
with  increased  respect  as  I begin  to  realize  its  importance  in  the  public  economy. 
Yesterday,  but  a tew  hours  ago,  it  was  but  a blank,  meaningless  sheet  of  coarse 
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paper,  to-morrow  it  will  be  but  paper  again,  its  proper  place  the  waste  basket,  for 
who  cares  now-a  clays  for  yesterday’s  paper.  But  to-day  it  is  a living,  active  power, 
a forceful,  resounding  voice  which  will  be  heard  and  heeded.  I am  holding  in  my 
hand  a great  national  educator,  a type  and  outgrowth  of  liberty,  the  very  index  of 
our  colossal  civilization. 

Journalism,  which  to-day  rauks  both  as  an  art  and  a great  industry  throughout 
the  civilized  wolrd,  has  sprung  Titan-like  into  being  within  a single  century  ; not 
that  the  newspaper  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  social  problem  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  So  natural  an  outcome  of  the  art  of  printing  could  not  fail 
almost  immediately  to  follow  its  invention.  But  when  in  1781  the  first  newspaper 
was  established  in  the  United  States,  journalism  as  an  art  was  in  its  puny  infancy. 
The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  finds  its  nursling  a power  whose  reach  is  world- 
wide, whose  force  is  well-nigh  immeasurable  This  is  especially  to  be  said  of  the 
American  press,  whose  growth  and  development  has  been  going  on  under  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  the  American  Moloch — liberty,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  license. 
Free  speech  and  free  press  is  at  once  the  watch-word  and  the  boast  of  the  greatest  peo- 
ple under  the  sun,  and  fostered  thus,  the  seed  sown  by  Franklin  in  1781  and  scattered 
broadcast,  has  sprung  up  in  every  corner  of  our  territory,  till  the  actual  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  given  to  our  public  is  enormous,  nay,  the  number  of  newspapers  alone — • 
daily,  weekly,  secular  and  non-secular,  political  and  social,  is  almost  incredible, 
while  journals,  magazines  and  periodicals  are  no  whit  behind  in  number  and 
importance.  All  this  cannot  fail  to  fix  the  taste  and  mould  the  character.  We  are 
pre-eminently  a race  of  newspaper  readers  to  the  no  small  neglect  of  a less  ephemeral 
and  more  instructive  literature;  hence,  the  newspaper  with  its  sister  periodicals  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  chief  educator  of  our  people,  superseding,  nay,  it  has  already 
superseded  those  older  and  saler  guides,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the  drama, 
almost  the  school  and  fireside. 

I I00I5  more  carefully  over  the  contents  of  my  morning  paper,  as  the  great  scope 
of  the  work  and  its  influence  is  borne  in  upon  me;  surely,  I say,  the  teaching  which 
is  thus  sent  broadcast  over  our  land,  to  enter  and  color  the  minds  o*  young  and  old, 
should  be  pure  and  wholesome;  surely,  it  were  suicidal  to  mingle  poison  or  impurity 
with  our  mental  food.  Alas,  my  eyes  fall  upon  records  of  shameful  crime,  told  with 
more  shameful  detail — upon  tales  of  scandal,  and  columns  of  coarse,  or  profane  wit 
upon  political  recriminations  and  personal  controversies,  attacks  upon  all  that  men 
hold  most  sacred— reputation,  religion  and  home;  all  this,  and  much  more,  speaks 
to  me  through  the  columns  of  my  morning  paper,  of  the  corruption  and  dire  evils  of 
our  present  system  of  journalism,  and  of  the  pressing  need  of  cleansing  and  reform. 
Where  will  this  evil  stop,  what  can  cure  the  well-nigh  irreparable  mischief  already 
done  ? The  remedy  is  plain  to  see,  simple  to  state,  but  also  hard  to  apply,  for 
prophets  of  reform  are  without  honor  in  their  own  country,  and  the  multitude  are 
deaf;  yet  salvation  lies  that  way,  and  a pure,  wise  legislation,  which  will  restrain 
the  license  of  a free  press,  and  guide  its  liberty  into  good  and  healthful  channels,  will 
alone  lay  a sure  foundation  upon  which  will  be  built  a high,  ennobling  public  sen- 
timent. Here  is  a wide  and  worthy  field  for  the  journalist,  a work,  which,  if  prop- 
erly done,  will  call  into  requisition  every  power  at  his  command.  A man  who 
would  first  grace,  then  ennoble  his  profession,  must  be  no  laggard  ; and  the  journ- 
alist no  less  must  do  with  his  might,  whatever  his  pen  findeth  to  do.  His  responsi- 
bilities are  not  light  ones  ; his  opportunities  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  much  ; is 
required  of  him  to  whom  much  has  been  given  ; yet,  will  the  reward  be  commen- 
surate with  the  labor  done,  and  success  follow  close  upon  effort. 

My  paper  dropped  from  my  hand  long  since,  and  lies  now  upon  the  floor  at  my 
feet ; my  leisure  hour  is  more  than  spent,  and  still,  as  I reflect,  my  subject  broadens 
and  deepens.  I begin  so  late  to  realize  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  theme 
I have  ventured  to  touch  upon,  and  my  own  inadequacy. 

This  matter  is  too  difficult  for  me,  I say,  and  laying  by  my  useless  pencil  with  a 
sigh,  1 lift  my  fallen  paper  once  more  from  its  humble  resting  place  upon  the  floor. 

Carrie  E Lyon. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Success  in  Life. 

Friends  and  Schoolmates:  We  have  arrived  at  a critical  point  iu  our  lives; 

we  stand  this  evening,  as  it  were,  on  an  isthmus  connecting  two  great  divisions  in 
the  Ocean  of  Time.  Behind  us  is  the  past,  before  us  is  the  future.  Having  com- 
pleted our  school  days,  we  are  about  to  begin  the  journey  of  life.  But  before  em- 
barking on  the  voyage  of  future  years,  may  we  not  linger  a moment  to  take  a fitting 
farewell  of  the  past?  As  by-gone  days  pass  in  review  before  us,  sleeping  memories 
are  awakened,  fond  recollections  revived,  and  forgotten  scenes  recalled.  The  varied 
experiences  of  school  life,  and  the  monotonous  routiue  of  daily  tasks  are  now  ended; 
but  the  lessons  here  received,  aud  the  good  here  obtained,  will  remain  aud  abide. 

In  our  attempt  to  penetrate  the  unexplored  regions  of  time,  we  can  but  wonder 
what  the  coming  years  ol  untold  events  may  have  m store  for  us.  Shall  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  imaginingour  pathway  is  to  be  strewn  only  with  flowers ; or  rather,  shall 
we  expect  our  share  of  trials  and  disappointments?  If  we  anticipate  only  prosperity 
will  not  adversity  overwhelm  us?  That  there  will  be  difficulties  to  overcome,  and 
obstacles  to  surmount,  we  cannot  doubt;  that  there  will  be  foes  to  encounter,  and 
battles  to  fight,  is  expected;  that  we  will  oftimes  meet  with  failure  is  probable,  but 
by  continuing  steadfastly  in  the  right  way,  by  unceasing  perseverance  and  untiring 
zeal,  may  we  not  hope  that  success  will  be  our  final  reward?  Many  lessons  are  yet 
to  be  learned:  how  to  employ  our  time,  how  to  expend  our  energies,  how  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances,  how  to  meet  the  responsibilities  that  will  be  ours,  how 
to  master  the  problems  that  are  sure  to  present  themselves  for  our  solution  ; in  short, 
how  to  live  a successful  life  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  period  of  a young  man’s  life  dates  from  the  time  he 
leaves  school  until  he  is  firmly  established  in  some  business  or  profession.  To  this 
period,  then,  our  remarks  will  be  chiefly  confined.  This  life  is  largely  what  we  make 
it  It  lies  wholly  within  the  province  of  our  own  power  to  make  it  a success  or  a 
failure;  aud  the  period  above  referred  to,  is,  of  all  others,  the  time  for  a young  man 
to  shape  his  future  course ; the  time  to  lay  a foundation  upon  which  to  erect  his 
future  career.  True,  there  mav  be  circumstances  we  cannot  control,  there  may  be 
conditions  we  cannot  change ; but  one  who  is  in  possession  ol  a reasonable  degree  of 
physicial  health  and  mental  vigor,  by  proper  development  and  judicious  use  of 
nature’s  gifts,  notwithstanding  these  adv-  rse  circumstances,  may  work  out  for  him- 
self a useful  and  independent  life.  Let  us  not  burden  ourselves  with  the  idea  pre- 
vailing among  so  many  people,  that  the  sons  of  men  are  born  heirsof  trouble,  victims 
of  disappointment,  martyrs  of  misfortune.  Have  we  not  learned  by  reflection  and 
observation,  if  not  by  experience,  that  a large  per  cent,  ol  our  trouble  is  the  Iruit  of 
our  own  labor,  the  result  of  direct  intention,  willful  neglect,  carelessness,  ignorance, 
or  all  combined  ? Of  one  thing  let  us  be  sure,  no  one  can  do  as  much  to  make  our 
lives  a success  as  we  can  do  ourselves,  and  no  one  can  do  more  to  make  them  a 
failure.  Then,  let  us  go  forth  with  the  understanding  that  our  destiny  is  in  our  own 
hands.  Among  the  numerous  aud  varied  vocations  of  life,  surely  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  one  adapted  to  one’s  tastes  and  abilities.  Therefore,  we  cannot  afford  to  sit 
down  and  plead  the  excuse,  there  is  nothing  to  do  ; and  the  longer  we  postpone 
operations  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  make  a start.  A lack  of  activity  causes  a 
corresponding  lack  of  interest,  and  tends  to  make  one  feel  iudifferent.  It  is  well, 
then,  for  a young  man  to  engage  in  some  occupation  soon  after  leaving  school,  for  an 
idle  brain  is  .pt  to  generate  evil  deeds,  and  those  who  are  “ waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,”  are  employed  in  an  unprofitable  business.'  Having  convinced  ourselves 
that  there  is  a place  in  the  world  for  us  to  occupy,  and  that  our  success  in  this  posi- 
tion depends  upon  us,  we  may  consider  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  success.  An 
effective  weapon  needed  for  this  warfare  is  self-confidence.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  people,  tvho,  if  they  do  not  underestimate  their  abilities,  at  least  have  not 
the  courage  to  assert  their  rights  and  stand  by  them.  Are  you  a teacher  of  music, 
you  will  meet  with  scores  of  teachers  who  advertise  themselves  to  be  more  efficient 
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instructors  for  less  money.  Are  you  a piano  tuner,  you  will  find  others  claiming  to 
do  better  work  at  cheaper  rates.  Thus,  in  all  the  vocations  of  life  you  will  meet 
with  unfair  competition  ; and,  upon  many  this  has  a discouraging  effect,  and  tends 
to  make  one  (eel  inferior,  and,  unless  he  possesses  self-reliance,  he  will  probably  give 
up  in  dispair.  Probably  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  made  by  young  men  in  starting 
in  life  is,  beginning  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  ; attempting  to  accomplish  in 
one  day  that  which  requires  years  of  study  and  experience.  One  young  man  says, 
if  I were  president  of  some  banking  corporation,  or  chief  manager  of  some  railroad 
company,  or  superintendent  of  some  high  school,  or  president  of  some  university,  or 
holding  some  position  worthy  of  my  attainments,  I would  do  my  part  for  humanity. 
If  I were  called  to  preside  over  some  elegant  church,  I would  do  my  part  for 
Christianity,  or  were  I elected  to  a seat  in  Congress,  I would  render  my  country 
valuable  service.  Has  the  young  graduate  a right  to  expect  such  honors?  Is  he 
qualified  to  assume  such  responsibilities  ? The  sensible  youth  replies,  “No.”  The 
young  man  of  sense  is  content  to  begin  at  the  bottom  round,  and  step  by  step  ascend 
the  heights  of  his  ambition. 

Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  is 
economy  A young  man  working  on  a small  salary,  is  tempted  to  live  beyond  his 
means.  Under  no  circumstances  are  we  justified  in  living  beyond  our  income.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  consume  less  than  our  wages.  To  do 
this  requires  a strong  will  power,  and  an  unyielding  determination.  Our  taste  for 
books,  our  thirst  for  knowledge,  our  fondness  for  society,  our  desire  to  present  a fine 
appearance,  our  fears  of  ridicule,  should  never  influence  us  to  make  our  expend- 
itures equal  our  receipts. 

Has  the  thought  ever  occurred  to  you,  my  friends,  that  the  training  received  by 
youth  in  some  of  our  public  schools,  and  private  homes,  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  possible  results  ? 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  written  on  the  blackboard  of  certain  school- 
rooms in  Ohio,  sentences  such  as  this:  “ Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  that  wills.” 

Have  you  heard  the  teacher  exhorting  his  pupils  to  aspire  to  rare  positions  of  honor, 
entreating  them  to  strive  to  become  celebrated  or  famous  men  and  women  ? 

Thus  the  youthful  mind  is  taught  to  soar  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life  become  distasteful.  It  is  well  to  aim  high,  but  the  candid 
mind  must  admit  that  the  sentence,  “ Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  that  wills,”  is 
an  exaggeration,  and  deceives  those  children  who  daily  imbibe  its  false  teachings. 
Thus,  we  find  them  in  later  life,  striving  to  accomplish  something  that  is  far  beyond 
their  years,  engaged  in  some  calling  that  is  not  adapted  to  their  natural  abilities. 
By  choosing  that  occupation  which  harmonizes  most  perfectly  with  our  natural 
gifts,  we  shall  meet  the  greatest  success.  Thus  it.  is,  that  we  speak  of  born  artists, 
born  musicians,  born  mechanics,  born  poets.  Thus  it  is,  that  men,  by  following  the 
direction  of  their  natural  tendenceis,  accomplish  wonderful  results  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  a university  education. 

How  may  we  find  our  proper  place  in  the  world  ? Our  general  education  may  to 
some  extent  point  it  out;  light  maybe  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  studying  our  in- 
herited tendencies  and  the  vocations  of  our  ancestors.  But  it  is  morejfrequently  dis- 
covered by  actual  experiment. 

Finally,  let  us  labor.  Industry  is  the  key  to  success;  one  thing  for  another  is 
a law  eternal — something  for  nothing,  is  false  doctrine.  How  shall  we  expect  a 
harvest  unless  we  sow  the  seed  ? We  live  in  an  age  of  progress;  more  is  demanded 
of  us  to-morrow  than  was  demanded  to-day.  To  be  successful,  we  must  be  pro- 
gressive ; to  be  progressive  we  must  be  industrious.  In  the  future,  let  us  remember 
the  fundamental  principles  of  success,  an  appreciation  of  the  task  before  us,  a feeling 
that  there  is  a place  in  society  for  us  to  fill. 

Possessing  self-confidence,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  top,  find- 
ing our  proper  calling,  and  the  importance  of  industry.  If  our  aims  in  this  life  are 
always  for  something  higher  ; purer  and  better,  if  we  strive  each  day  we  live  to  make 
our  thoughts  more  noble,  then  we  may  hope  to  become  truly  great  here,  and  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  infinite  hereafter. 


Albert  M.  Sparks. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PIANO  TUNING,  APPOINTED  BY  THE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AT  THEIR 
FOURTH  REUNION. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : Messrs.  Boescb  and  Ware  were  appointed  at  the 

last  session  of  the  Fourth  Reunion  as  a committee  to  make  a report  of  t^ie  proposi- 
tion that  was  advanced,  namely,  that  we  should  not  use  mutes  in  our  tuning, 
because  we  were  obliged  to  handle  the  strings  of  the  pianos,  and  this  is  said  by  so 
many  to  be  the  reason  why  the  blind  should  not  do  piano  tuning,  lor  handling  the 
strings  rusts  them.  After  a very  carelul  consideration  of  the  subject  committed  to 
our  care,  we  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  following 

REPORT. 

Piano  strings  are  made  of  the  best  of  steel  wire,  and  when  they  become  rusted 
we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  cause  of  it?  This  is  a question  often  asked  and  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  We  see  pianos  where  the  house  seems  to  be  quite  damp, 
and  others  where  there  seems  to  be  comparatively  little  moisture,  and  on  investiga- 
tion they  seem  about  equally  rusted;  then  again  we  see  pianos  not  more  than  a 
year  old  with  their  tuning  pins  and  strings  so  badly  rusted  that  we  can  remove  a 
heavy  coating  of  the  oxide.  There  is,  we  suppose,  no  doubt  that  the  dampness  or 
moisture  has  a tendency  to  rust  the  strings,  but  is  there  any  one  who  can  tell  by  the 
tone  of  a string  whether  it  is  bright  or  whether  it  is  covered  with  all  the  rust  that 
it  can  hold.  1 sav  no  one  can  teil  by  the  tone  whether  a string  has  a heavy  coating 
of  rust  or  is  pertectly  bright.  What  then  is  the  objection  to  a rusty  piano  string? 
It  is  simply  this  and  nothing  more  : Steel  wire  when  rusted  becomes  robbed  of  its 

elasticity,  and  is  generally  more  liable  to  break.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  and  all 
tuners  and  manufacturers  will  admit  it,  that  all  piano  strings  break  in  oue  of  lour 
places:  very  rarely  at  the  hitch-pin  «r  right  hand  bearing,  oftener  at  the  left  hand 
bearing,  especially  if  it  be  an  agraff;  generally  they  break  just  where  they  leave  the 
tuning-pin. 

All  tuners  use  a mute  or  wedge  near  the  center  or  at  sufficient  distance  from 
either  bearing  of  the  string  and  between  them,  so  that  the  mute  will  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  remaining  string,  allowing  it  to  produce  a good,  clear  tone.  Let 
me  say  just  here  that  a tuner’s  mule  is  a wedge  of  iron,  leather,  felt,  wood,  or  rubber, 
if  hard,  covered  with  leather  or  cloth,  and  it  is  used  by  good  tuners  to  stop  the 
vibration  of  one  or  two  strings,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  best  way  to  work  is  to  attend  to  one  thing  at  a time.  Now  suppose  we  are 
tuning  a piano  with  two  or  three  strings  t<  the  unison.  We  will  suppose  that  we 
have  not  a very  good  unison  to  start  from  ; we  must  tune  all  notes  from  the  first  one. 
Now  suppose  we  are  raising  the  pitch  of  a note.  We  have  a lower  or  fundamental 
note  to  which  we  propose  to  tune  an  octave.  Our  lower  unison  is  good,  which  is 
the  best  help  to  a start.  Our  upper  note  has  two  strings,  and  as  it  has  beer  six 
months  since  the  piano  was  thoroughly  tuned  (or  perhaps  six  years),  the  upper 
tones,  as  we  are  working  on  a poor,  cheap  instrument,  are  not  in  unison.  One  string 
is  a quarter  of  a tone  below ‘the  other,  both  are  somewhat  below  the  others,  or  note 
already  tuned.  The  two  strings  are  before  us;  which  is  flat  and  which  is  sharper? 
With  a wedge  that  would  make  no  difference,  but  without  one  we  must  experiment, 
and  ten  chances  to  one  be  wrong.  Of  course  we  can  use  our  finger,  which,  however, 
is  not  so  convenient,  but,  as  I before  said,  strings  never  break  where  we  may  handle 
them,  if  we  made  a practice  of  handling  strings,  bin  we  do  not.  A few'  blind  tuners  do 
make  a practice  of  handling  the  strings,  ^ome  time  since  a gentleman  told  me  while 
I was  at  work  at  his  instrument,  that  a tuner  came  round  and  he  permitted  him  to 
try  tuning  his  piano,  and  in  return  he  got  an  unsatisfactory  job,  not  because  he  did 
not  hire  me,  but  because  he  hired  a poor  tuner.  He  remarked  that  he  generally  had 
a blind  man  to  tune  his  piano.  The  tuner  told  him  that  he  (the  aforesaid  blind 
man)  would  ruin  his  instrument  and  rust  the  strings.  After  having  blind  tuners 
for  several  years,  of  course  this  remark  was  not  believed.  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  had  been  watching  me,  and  that  I did  not  handle  the  strings  any  more  than  the 
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other  tuner,  if  I did  as  much.  As  further  example  we  quote  a letter  from  Steinway 
& Sons  on  this  subject  received  by  us,  and  we  will  also  note  letters  from  William 
Bourne  & Son,  and  Dyer  Brothers,  which  may  be  appropriately  introduced  at  this 
point : 


New  York,  June  24,  1885. 


Mr.  II.  E.  Boesch,  92  Euclid,  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

Dear  Sir  : We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  21st  inst.,  and  beg  to  reply  to 

your  inquiries  as  follows,  viz.:  It  seems  to  us,  with  reference  to  blind  tuners,  that 

where  one  of  the  senses  is  lacking,  either  one  of  those  remaining  is  more  developed, 
which,  in  case  of  the  blind,  should,  we  presume,  be  the  senses  of  hearing  or  feeling. 
As  far  as  our  blind  tuner,  Mr.  Arnin  Schotte,  is  concerned,  would  say  that  he  has 
been  in  our  employ  a number  of  years,  is  rapid  and  very  efficient.  In  wedging,  he 
touches  the  wires  with  the  wedge,  thereby  sounding  them  He  does  not  touch  the 
wires  wiLh  his  fingers,  which  would,  especially  in  warm  weather,  be  injurious  to  the 
strings,  as  the  hands  and  fingers  are  then  more  or  less  moist  from  perspiration. 
Mr.  Schotte  is  one  of  our  principal  tuners. 

Yours  truly, 

Steinway  & Sons. 

Boston,  Mass,  June  30,  1885. 

Edward  E.  Ware,  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  22d  inst.  received.  In  reply,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wood 

has  been  in  our  employ  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  this  in  itself  we  consider 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  ability  to  fill  with  satisfaction  all  requirements.  Our 
experience  in  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  quite  large  with  the  blind,  and  as  yet 
we  have  never  received  report  where  a good  blind  tuner  ever  did  injury  to  a piano. 

Eespecttully  yours, 

William  Bourne  & Son. 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  June  27,  1885. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Ware,  Cleveland , Ohio: 

Dear  Sir  : We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  June  24,  and  replying,  beg  to 

state  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  pianos  tuned  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Caldwell,  our 
blind  tuner.  In  fact  we  have  several  customers  who  prefer  to  have  him  tune  their 
pianos.  He  uses  a wedge  in  tuning,  and  of  course  is  obliged  to  handle  the  strings 
more  or  less.  It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  st^te  how  rapidly  he  tunes,  as  some 
instruments  require  much  more  time  than  others. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Dyer  & Bro. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  E.  Boesch, 

E E.  Ware, 

Committee. 


July  1,  1885. 
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REVISED  CONSTITUTION,  ADOPTED  BY  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  The  objects  shall  be  to  furnish  easy  communication  with  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Institution,  to  maintain  a more  lively  interest  in  each  other,  and  in  all 
possible  methods  to  contribute  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
with  their  respective  alternates.  The  duties  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  those  usually  devolving  upon  such  officers;  of  the  Secretary,  to  record  the 
minutes,  and  keep  up  needful  correspondence  ; the  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of 
all  funds  received  by  the  societv  ; make  all  disbursements  at  the  order  of  the  society, 
and  make  a proper  report  of  the  same  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  assembling  of  the 
society. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERS. 

All  persons  leaving  any  department  of  the  Institution,  in  good  standing,  after 
signing  their  names  to  the  Constitution,  shall  be  considered  members.  Any  person 
may  become  an  honorary  member  by  a three-fourths  vote  of  all  members  present. 
Honorary  members  shall’ be  entitled  to  none  of  the  privileges  of  acting  members, 
excepting  that  of  debate. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

MEETINGS. 

• 

Meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  once  in  five  years,  beginning  in  1880. 
There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates,  not  more  numerous  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  body,  such  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  Assembly  for  the 
period  of  five  years. 


Henry  Campbell,  Chairman, 
Lettie  Terrel, 

G.  E.  Cook. 
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LIST  OF  THOSE  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  REUNION  OF  1885. 


FORMER  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Rev.  James  Poindexter  ... 

Mr.  A.  J.  Scarrit 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Armstrong 

Miss  Mary  Cook  

Miss  O.  M.  Brown  

Miss  Mary  Reddick  

Mrs.  Weston 


Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  O. 


il  il  U 

Waverly,  Pike  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

u a a 


Findlay,  Hancock  “ 

....Kenton,  Hardin  “ 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  1885. 


Dr.  H.  P.  Fricker,  Superintendent 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Fricker 

Geo.  M.  Prestler  

Mrs  Geo.  M.  Prestler  

Miss  Hattie  Dunbar 

Laura  A.  Strother 

A.  L Bohrer 

Miss  Lottie  M.  Austin 

Miss  Marv  Wright 

Stanton  Howells 

J.  F.  Lumb 

James  McCombs 

Miss  Lena  Ernst 

Miss  Mary  A Tipton 

Mrs.  Jennie  French 

Miss  Lizzie  Daily 

Jacob  Goehl 

John  Bitzer  

Mrs.  John  Bitzer 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Chalfant 

Mrs.  Kate  Armstrong 

Miss  J.  E.  Turner 

Miss  Mattie  McKibben 

Miss  Kate  Henderlick 

Henry  Hauenstein . 

Miss  Jennie  Fulton  

Miss  Stella  Wright.. 

Miss  Nettie  Flowers 

Mis3  Ruth  Bartlitt 

Miss  Jennie  Donavan 

Miss  Lydia  Thompson 


....Ashtabula,  Ashtabula 

il  il 

Sandusky  City,  Erie 

(<  l( 

Mt.  Vernon,  Knox 

Findlay,  Hancock 

K l< 

Youngstown,  Mahoning 
..Zanesville,  Muskingum 

Massillon,  Stark 

Celina,  Mercer 

Warren,  Trumbull 

....Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

Delaware,  Delaware 

...Bueyrus,  Crawford 

.......Columbus,  Franklin 

(i  il 

it  a 

it  ^ 

a a 


Warren,  Trumbull 

Reynoldsburg.  Franklin 


....Ashland,  Ashland 

Oberlin,  Lorain 

Columbus,  Franklin 


Columbus,  Franklin 
....Dublin,  Franklin 


it 

il 

a 

u 

a 

u 

»< 

a 

a 

a 

a 

u 

a 

a 

a 

u 

a 

a 

u 

a 
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it 
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a 
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TRUSTEES. 


E.  T.  Drayton 

Daniel  McCalister 
D.  L.  Wadsworth 
John  E.  Atwood  . 
John  H.  Hudson .. 


....Ashland,  Ashland 
.Columbus,  Franklin 
..Wellington,  Lorain 

Ripley,  Brown 

Sandusky  City,  Erie 


l( 

il 

il 

il 

il 


FORMER  PUPILS  — LADIES. 


Cassie  Amstutz Sterling,  Wayne  “ 

Ella  Axtell...  Oreton,  Vinton  “ 

Mrs.  Julius  Bliss North  Fairfield,  Huron  “ 

11* 


B.  A. 
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Phoebe  Brill  (Box  34) 

Tillie  Bri'ton 

M.  Lillian  Butler 

Lydia  Cameron 

Etta  Cook 

Prudv  A.  Conrad 

Mary  Costells 

Ellen  Corbitt 

Sarah  Clement,  Randolph  street  

Edith  Clough  

Mary  J Driver 

Hattie  Eisenhart,  No.  25,  Rose  street.... 

Girtie  Ferrell 

Eliza  Field 

Bell  Ford 

Maggie  Fisher 

Mary  Fridenour 

Mrs.  Johnathan  Foreman 

Zaidee  Goddard 

Mary  Greenbrier,  973  Oakdale  street  ... 

Emily  Griffith,  71  Long  street 

Mrs.  Hopkins 

Ada  Hackett 

Mary  Hartka 

Carrie  Hanna 

Mrs.  John  Harmon 

Francis  Helwig 

Jennie  Hicks 

Ella  Hopwood, 

Lucy  Homan 

Ida  Homan 

Julia  M.  Holmes 

Miss  Hoover 

Miss  Huber 

Mary  B.  Hutchinson 

Anna  Hunciker  (Clifton  House) 

Demaris  Irwin 

Florence  Jones 

Josephine  Jones 

Ella  Judah 

Flora  Kilzer,  518  Main  street 

Miranda  Kent 

Frederica  Karg,  854  Brown  street  

Kate  Landis,  20  Spruce  street 

Mary  Loeb 

Rohda  McCrory 

Maggie  McGrath 

Cora  McAdoo 

Matilda  Melotte ' 

Jane  Moore 

Rebecca  Morton,  382  Clark  street 

Clara  Myers,  Rich  street 

Henrietta  Marquis,  208  West  5th  street. 

Ida  Messerly 

Clara  Messerly 

Ida  M.  Newbern 

Anna  M.  Nation 

Mrs.  Jerusha  O’Brien  

Isabelle  Palmer  

Rosabell  Pennell 

Mary  Reed 

Birdie  Ryley 

Sarah  Ridenhour 


...Dresden,  Muskingum  Co.,  O. 

Hilliard,  Franklin  *• 

Rootstown,  Portage  “ 

...Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

Goshen,  Clermont  “ 

...New  Vienna,  Clinton  “ 

....Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  “ 

Urbana,  Champaign  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

..Bowling  Green,  Wood  “ 

Shawnee,  Perry  “ 

Toledo,  Lucas  “ 

Bainbridge,  Ross  “ 

..Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

(C  it  d 

Newark,  Licking  “ 

Murdock,  Warren  “ 

Cutler,  Washington  “ 

...Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  “ 

..Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

..Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  “ 

North  Fairfield,  Huron  “ 


Dresden,  Muskingum 


...Edgerton,  Williams  “ 

...Portsmouth,  Scioto  “ 

Dresden,  Muskingum  “ 

Galion,  Crawford  “ 

it  it  a 

Clarksburg,  Ross  “ 


....Warnock,  Belmont  “ 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

..Deersville,  Harrison  “ 


Jeffersonville,  Fayette  “ 

...Columbus,  Franklin  “ 


Dayton,  Montgomery  “ 

Indianapolis,  Marion  Co.,Ind. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  Co.,W.  Va. 

Signet,  Wood  Co.,  O. 

Big  Plain,  Madison  “ 


.Perrin’s  Mills,  Clermont  “ 
Shane’s  Crossing,  Mercer  “ 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

Covington,  Kenton  Co.,Ky. 


....Winchester,  Randolph  Co.,Ind. 

Plain  City,  Madison  Co.,  O. 

Democracy.  Knox  “ 

Steubenville,  Jefferson  “ 

New  Alexandria,  “ “ 

...Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  “ 

...  Brookville,  Montgomery  “ 

Elida,  Allen  “ 
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Mrs.  Mary  Simmons 

Mrs.  Florence  Stegmen 

Miss  Katie  Schleik,  46  Brown  street..  . 
Jessie  Syfers,  Mead  street — Tusculum 

Mary  Seiger  

Angeline  Shaffer 

Lettie  Terrell 

Katie  Tuttle 

Tillie  Vottler,  11  Hugh  street  

Mrs.  Van  Sickle 

Jennie  Weaver 

Lucy  Williams 

May  Wells 

Anna  Ward 


..Plain  City,  Madison 
..Columbus,  Franklin 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

— Hilliard,  Franklin 


.Cleveland,  Cuyahoga 
. Holmesville,  Holmes 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
..  Delaware,  Delaware 

Goshen,  Clermont 

Wauseon,  Fulton 

Dayton,  Montgomery 
Chillicothe,  Ross 


Co.,  (). 
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FORMER  PUPILS  — GENTLEMEN. 


T.  S.  Adair 

J.  M.  Bigger 

Henry  Boesch,  92  Euclid  street.. 

Almon  Brooks 

Robert  Brice  88  Scoville  avenue 

Amos  FI  C.  Brice  

Julius  Bliss 

Gurdon  E.  Cook 

Henry  Campbell 

Walter  L Campbell 

Ezi  kiul  Canfield 

Edward  Clevenger 

Thomas  Carson  

Horace  Collins 

Geo.  Close  

August  Cook 

Wilbur  H.  Doherty  

Rev.  H.  N.  Couden 

Geo.  W.  Fellers 

Jacob  Fleck 

Jonathan  Foreman  

Darwin  Goodale 

Albert  Grubb  

T.  S.  Hopkins 

Emile  Herman 

John  Harmon 

James  Harper 

John  Harper 

J.  L.  Harper 

Will  F.  Henson 

Andrew  Huber 

Geo.  Heinlein  

Eli  Hoover 

Griffin  Hicks.. 

Thomas  Lilley 

Frank  H.  Johnson  

F rank  Jones 

William  Jacobs 

John  Kelly 

J.  Kelly 

J.  J.  Kelly 

Martin  Keifer,  780  Lorain  street. 
Isaac  H.  Linn  ( Soldiers’  Home  ) 

Henry  Long 

Herman  Moegling 

Lewis  Morningstar 


....Cambridge,  Guernsey  “ 

Vinton,  Benton  Co., Iowa. 

....Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

Huntsbury,  Geauga  “ 

....Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  “ 

Newak,  Licking  “ 

. North  Fairfield.  Huron  “ 

Bryan,  Williams  “ 

North  Baltimore,  Wood  “ 

Youngstown,  Mahoning  “ 

.North  Baltimore,  Wood  “ 

..Deer  Creek,  Pickaway  “ 

Iberia,  Morrow  “ 

....Barnesville,  Belmont  “ 

.Mecbanicstown,  Carroll  “ 

Portsmouth,  Scioto  “ 

— Groveport,  Franklin  “ 

Chatham,  Mass. 

...Circleville,  Pickaway  Co.,  O. 

Findlay,  Hancock  “ 

Murdock,  Warren  “ 

Germano,  Harrison  “ 

Beverly,  Washington  “ 

...Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  “ 


..Iron  Springs,  Union  “ 
..Good  Hope,  Fayette  “ 
..Columbus,  Franklin  “ 
..Columbus,  Franklin  “ 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

Greenville,  Darke  “ 

.Bridgeport,  Belmont  “ 
..Union,  Montgomery  “ 

Avon,  Lorain  “ 

..Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

Jay  Bird,  Scioto  “ 

Newark,  Licking  “ 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert  “ 
..Urbana,  Champaign  “ 


Dennison,  Tuscarawas  “ 

.Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  “ 

.Dayton,  Montgomery  “ 

Thornville,  Perry  “ 

.Cincinnati,  Hamilton  " 

.Ft  Recovery,  Mercer  “ 
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Jack  Morton,  S.  W.  cor.  9th  and  Elm  streets 

J.  A.  McCutcheon  

Charles  Pressary 

W.  Rafesnyder 

Henry  Richardson 

John  Stein 

Thomas  Simmons 

Joe  Sponsel,  70  Milton  street  

Chester  Smith 

Clarence  Shafer 

John  Shively 

H.  L.  Stover 

Albert  M.  Sparks 

E.  E.  Ware 

Frank  Woolensnyder 

John  Weakley 

Edward  West 

Jacob  Wagner,  26  Vine  street  

J.  W.  Welsh 

Ji  hn  Van  Cleve  

Adam  Zee 


..  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  Co.,  O 
Freeland,  Muskingham  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 


Xenia,  Greene 

Brooklyn,  Cuyahoga 

Plain  City,  Madison 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

Hanover,  Licking 

Dunkirk,  Hardin 

Delaware,  Delaware 

Benton  Ridge,  Hancock 

Logan,  Hocking 

....Cleveland,  Cuyahoga 


....Springfield,  Clarke 

Homer,  Licking 

.Cleveland,  Cuyahoga 

Iberia,  Morrow 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
Avon,  Lorain 
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Boys. 


Bartholomew,  F A 

Bell,  Stephen 

Bisell,  John 

Bixon,  Frank  

Bodle,  Alozo 

Boat,  William 

Calhoun,  Herbert 

Clevenger,  Edward 

Deweese,  George 

Dice,  Charles 

Donavan,  Charles 

Edwards,  Thomas 

Eichenlaub,  Frederic... 

Foster,  James 

Hanes,  Clarence 

Hickey,  Patrick 

Hosier,  Emanuel 

Hunt,  Samuel 

Kellum,  Henry 

Kring,  William 

Knee  el,  Charles 

Lee,  John  L 

McGlashen,  Wm 

Noonan,  William 

Patterson,  Charlie 

Pence,  Carey 

Penfield,  Frederic 

Roberts,  Edward 

Schoenherr,  Samuel.... 

Shafer,  Clarence 

Sloan,  Thomas 

Snellenberger,  Willard 

Sporks,  Albert 

Spring,  Orren 

Steeley,  Floyd 

St.  Helen,  H.  D 

Waggarman,  Irving 

White,  B.  H 

Woolbery,  Charles 

Lind,  D.  H 


Ashley,  Delaware 

Rendville,  Perry 

Orrville,  Wayne 

Zanesville,  Muskingum 

Galloway,  Franklin 

Litchfield,  Medina 

Weymouth,  Medina 

Deer  Creek,  Pickaway 

Cleveland,  Cuyahoga 

Rootstown,  Portage 

Cleveland,  Cuyahoga 

Newburg,  Cuyahoga 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

Columbus,  Franklin 

East  Liverpool,  Columbiana 

Jeromeville,  Ashland 

Delaware,  Delaware 

Feesburg,  Brown 

Portage,  Wood 

Vermillion,  Erie 

Steamburg,  Ashtabula 

Sharon,  Noble 

St.  Mary’s,  Auglaize 

Mortin’s  Ferry,  Belmont 

Shackelton,  Highland 

Mt.  Vernon,  Knox 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

Dayton,  Montgomery 

Dunkirk,  Hardin 

Youngstown,  Mahoning 

Payne,  Paulding 

Logan,  Hocking 

Geneva,  Ashtabula 

Ur  ban  a,  Champaign 

Columbus,  Franklin 

Columbus,  Franklin 

Pierpont,  Ashtabula 

Spencerville,  Allen 

Canton,  Stark 


Co.,  O. 


Adair,  Jennie 

Adair,  Minnie 

Armstrong,  Cassie. 

Axtell,  Ella 

Becker,  Anna 

Bonner,  Nettie.... 

Bost,  Ida .... 

Brown,  Lucy 

Batler,  Lillian 

Bennett,  Bertha... 

Cook,  Ettie 

Copsey,  Haldah.... 
Eisenhart,  Hattie 


Girls. 

Cambridge,  Guernsey  Co.,  O. 

Cambridge,  Guernsey  “ 

Sterling,  Wayne  “ 

Oreton,  Washington  *• 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

Radnor,  Delaware  “ 

Litchfield,  Medina  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

Atwater,  Portage  “ 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

Goshen,  Clermont  “ 

, Coldwater,  Mercer  “ 

Toledo,  Lucas  “ 
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Elliott,  Ella 

Fisher,  Maggie 

Ford,  Minnie 

Foreman,  Emma 

Harding,  Mary 

Homan,  Ida 

Irwin,  Valeria 

Job,  Sadie 

Jones,  Florence 

Kesler,  Effie 

Kleiman,  Mena 

Leininger,  Gertie 

Maris,  Louie 

McCarthy,  Margurite 

McHugh,  Mary 

Melott,  Ella 

O’Brien,  Mary 

Phelps,  Carrie 

Salauay,  Martha 

Schleich,  Katie 

Stout,  Nellie 

Swanger,  Hattie 

Swisher,  Clara 

Varley,  Emma 

Ward,  Anna 

Wells,  Mary 

Wright,  Bessie 

Mathews,  Minnie 

Lamb,  Alice 

Valerius,  Louisa 


Hamilton,  Butler  Co., 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

Geneva,  Ashtabula  “ 

Marion,  Marion  “ 

Galion,  Crawford  “ 

Columbus,  Franklin  “ 

Bridgeport,  Belmont  “ 

Tarlton,  Pickaway  “ 

Amanda,  Fairfield  “ 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

Flat  Rock,  Seneca  “ 

Damascoville,  Columbiana  “ 

Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  “ 

Larne,  Marion  “ 

Beallsville,  Monroe  “ 

Byer,  Jackson  “ 

Dayton,  Montgomery  “ 

Waits,  Scioto  “ 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  “ 

Hillsboro,  Highland  “ 

Shiloh,  Richland  “ 

Groveport,  Franklin  “ 

Samantha,  Highland  “ 

Chillicothe,  Ross  “ 

Dunkirk,  Hardin  “ 

Worthington,  Franklin  “ 

Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  “ 

Larne,  Marion  “ 

Elyria,  Lorain  “ 
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